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PREFACE. 



The history of Quebec for close on two centuries, 
may be said to be that of Canada. Her annals would 
furnish ample materials for three volumes. I have 
attempted to condense them in one. The work now 
offered to the public is divided into two parts : the 
first, comprises the annals of the city from 1608 to 
Slst December, 1876. It is composed of ten chapters, 
representing as many epochs in our history, each 
chapter bearing as a heading the leading event of 
such epoch. The second part, relating more pro- 
perly to Quebec Present, is descriptive of public 
Institutions, — Educational— Religious and Benevo- 
lent ; City fortifications ; Municipal matters ; Trade ; 
Shipping ; Markets ; Cemeteries, &c. Supplemented 
by the historical sketches which form the subject of 



the Maple Leaves for 1865, and the new series for 
1873, the work ought to afford a tolerably full 
retrospect of Quebec events. To the plans of city 
enabellishments, suggested by Lord Dufferin, adopted 
by the Municipal Council and so eminently calcula- 
ted to enhance the attractions of the city to strangers, 
and its healthiness to the inhabitants, ample space 
has been alloted in the volume ; nay, its publication 
would have been deferred to another year, had its 
appearance at the present juncture not been con- 
sidered a means of urging these much needed im- 
provements on public attention- 

Some years have now elapsed since I had to ex- 
press for the first time, ray grateful acknowledgment 
for the generous support meeted out to my first 
efforts, to perpetuate in print, the attractions of this, 
my native, city. This agreable duty again devolves 
on me to-day^ in this my largest work, 

I have now to return thanks to those who have 
materially helped me in the arduous task I have se- 
lected. 

To the clergy of all denominations, this history of 
Quebec, owes a debt of gratitude, for the readiness 
with which Church Records, Reports, Registers, fee, 
have been made available. 

To James Stevenson, Esquire, President of the 
Literary and Hhtorical Society^ I am indebted for 
papers relating to our Pioneer Atlantic Steamer the 
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** Royal "Waiiam" ; to J. J. Foote, Esq., for the use 
of the Plates of the city embellishments ; to Messrs. 
L. E. Dorion, Chs. Baillairg6 and L. A. Cannon, for 
^statistics, &c., on municipal matters ; to Ool. T. B. 
Strange, for information touching the new Levis 
Forts ; to Cyrille Tessier, Esq., well known for his 
antiquarian tastes, for data on several points of his- 
tory ; to Messrs. E. W. Sewell and Hy. F. Bellew, for 
interesting notes and papers on the Levis Winter 
Ferry ; to J. W. Dunscomb, Esq,, for tables respect- 
ing ships and commerce ; to Drs. "W. Marsden, H. 
Larue, and Q-. T. Gary, Esq., for statistics on cholera, 
&c ; to Mr. J. 0. Langelier, for particulars and cost 
of several public edifices, &c. In the graphic sketches 
of some religious or benevolent institutions, my 
readers will have recognized the elegant pen of 
jseveral members of the press, Messrs. Stuart Hughes, 
Leslie Thom, J. Jordan, &c. 

The Author. 
Spencer Q-range, 1st May, 1876. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Jacque8-Gartibr*8 thrbb yoTA6B8. — The Grande Hbrmine. — The 
Petite Hermikb. — The Bmerillon.^First winter on the St. 
Charles, 1535-6. «— 'Winter Quarters at Gap Rouge, 1540-i. 

Jftoqnas-Oartier it generally avppoted to be the first European who p«- . 
iietrated into the interior of Canada. 

Pope Alexander VI, by a Boll, had granted all America to the Spa- 
idardf and Pertagnete. Franeis I, Kihg of the French, a practical as 
well as a religions SoTereign, as abb6 Faillon obserres, baring his doubts 
as to the legality of that grant, asked to see the clause of Adam's Will 
bequeathing this legacy. King Francis withal, was the " Eldest son of the 
Chureh ; ** as such it was, he opined, incumbent on him to spread the 
true faith, whilst making discoveries in this wondrous New World, the 
existence of which Columbus had recently proclaimed to Europe. King 
Francis, therefore, resolved to try his hand as well as his royal bro- 
thers of Spain and Portugal, at diseorering and colonising. In 1523, the 
Florentine, Verraiano, was sent out by him with four ships from Dieppe ; 
rftorms and other oanses reduced to one his equipment — the Dolphin, — ^with 
which Yerrasano explored that portion of the American continent which 
now eonstitutes the eoast of North Carolina — Virginia— the Bay of New 
-York — the coast of Maine; his account forwarded on the 8th July, 1524. 
to his royal master, is the earliest description known of the shores of the 
United States. Alas for earthly hopes! just when the renturesome Florentine 
mma eountlng on his reward and on further discoreries, the gallant French 
jSovereign was detained a captive at Madrid, by the Emperor Charles V, 
after the battle of Pavia, on 25th February, 1525. We then loose trace of 
tbe brave Florentine | some pretend that he entered the service of Henry. 
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VIII, of England ; aome^ that in one of hia sea voyages, Tie was eaten hj 
saYa^Qs, whilst othars afiirm ho waa hung at Puerto del Pico^ as a pirate. 

Ten yeara later, Frftncis I, bent on following up Vorraaflno*fl original 
ideas^ confides his plans to a high spirited, joung nobk — Philippo dfl 
Brion-Cbahot, a friend of his youth and then Admiral of France. Tba 
French Admiral found in a hardy St. Malo marin«r, Jacques-Cartiiir, & fit 
agent for hie doAign, " if indeed its auggesitiuB i^ not due to the B re too 
Navigatt>r» Cartior, then, forty yeara of uge, left Franoe for Newfoundland, 
on the 20th April, 1534. After planting a croaa at Qa^^pd, and aaeending 
the St, Lawrence^ up to AnticoHti, he waa compelled by the gathodng 
autunanal storms, to return to Franee^ carrying with hina as a aample of 
the natural prod nets cf the New World, two Gasp6 Indiana, Taiguragny 
a:id Domagaya, whom by treachery he bad brought in hia yeaseU. The 
voyage,, as Parkrnan observea^ was but a reccnnaiasance* 

In 15S5, King Francis oommiesiuned Jacquea-Oartier a eocond time, 
and placed under hia orders three vesAols : the Grande Her mine, of not 
more than 120 tona^the Petite Hermine, of 60 tona, commanded by Mara 
Ja1obert| and the EmeriUon, of 40 ton?, commanded by Guillautne Ls 
Breton. "The ship, anys Parkman, left St, Malo un the l^th May. Charles 
de laPorameraye, Claude de Pontbriand and other |^en tie men of note, enrolled 
them sol yea for the voyage," On tha sixteenth of May, 1535, officers and 
sailors assembled in the Caihedral of St. Malo, wbere, after confession and 
hearing maas, they received the parting blessing of Ibe bishop. Three 
days later, they set aaiL The dingy walls of the rude old aea port and 
the white roeke that line the neighbouring ahorea of Brittany, faded from 
their flight and soon tbey were tossing In a furious ten:ipe{!t. But the 
scattered sbipa escaped the danger, and, reuniting at the straits of Bella 
Isle, ateered weatward along the coast of Lnbrador, till they reached a 
small bay opposite the Island of Antieoati, *' wbich he named I&le of 
Afiflouiption^ on aficonnt of the /iU day in the calendar ; tbe three vessels 
then ascended the St* Lawrence^ passed in safety tbe gloomy gors^ of 
tbe Saguenay^ with its towering cliffs and anllen depth of waters," and 
anchored near an island wbich from the wood growinigon it — coudriera, — tbey 
called /*/e aux V'^udrdf where the first raasa said in Canada waa celebrated- 
Paaain^ the Isle aux Coudree and the lofty promontory of Capo Tourmente, 
they came to anchor in a quiet channel between tha northern shore and the 
margin of a riohly wooded island, where the trues were eo th,i<jkly hung with 
grapes that Cartior named it, the Islatiid of Baccbufl. i 

" Indiana came swarming from the shores, paddled their birch canoes about 
the ships and clambered to the de^k to gaze in bewilderment at the novel 
scene, and liEten to tbe atory of these triiyeHod countrymen, marrellous in 
their eara, aa a viflit to another planet* Cartior receiyed them kindly, listened 
to the long harangue of the great chief Bonn aeon a, regaled him with bread 

1 Novi- the Island of Orloaua. 
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and wine, and when relieved at length of his gutBta, set forth in a boat to 
explore the river above." 

Let ns follow the gifted word painter, Frs. Parkman describing the pano- 
rama which greeted Cartier on his first appearance at the foot of Cape Dia- 
mond. " A mighty promontory, ragged and bare, thrust its scarped front 
into the surging current. Here, clothed in the majesty of solitude, breathing 
the stem poetry of the wilderness, rose the cliffs now rich with heroic me- 
mories, where the fiery Count Frontenac cast defiance at his foes, where 
Wolfe, Montoalm and Montgomery fell. As yet, all was a nameless bar- 
barism, and a cluster of wigwams held the site of the rock-built city of 
Quebec. Its name was Stadaoon^, and it owned the sway of the royal Don- 
nacona. i 

" Cartier set forth to visit this greasy potentate, ascended the river St. 
Charles, by him called the St. Croix, S landed, crossed the meadows, climbed 
the rooks, threaded the forest and emerged upon a squalid hamlet of bark 
cabins. When, their curiosity satisfied, he and his party were rowing for the 
ships, a friendly interruption met them at the mouth of the St. Charles. 
An old chief harangued them from the bank; men, boys and children 
screeched welcome from the meadow, and a troop of hilarious squaws danced 
knee-deep in the water. The gift of a few strings of beads completed their 
delight and redoubled their agility ; and from the distance of a mile, their 
shrill songs of jubilation still reached the ears of the receeding Frenchmen. 

" The hamlet of Stadacon6, with its king, Donnacona, and its naked lords 
and princes, was not the Metropolis of this forest State, since a town far 
greater—so the Indians averred — stood by the brink of the river many days' 
joomey above." 

We shall not follow Cartier on his expedition to Hochelaga, with the 
EmerUlon, having placed the Cfrande and the Petite Hermine within the 
month of the St. Charles, with the rest of his followers. 

** On the bank of the St. Charles, their companions had built in their ab- 
aenoe a fort of palissades, and the ships, hauled up by the little stream, lay 
moored before it. Here the self-exiled company were soon besieged by the 
rigor of the Canadian winter. The rooks, the shores, the pine-trees, the solid 
floor of the frozen river, all alike were blanketed in snow, beneath the keen 
cold rays of the daxzling sun. The drifts rose above the sides of their ships ; 
masts, span, cordage, were thick with glittering incrustations and sparkling 
rows of icicles ; a frosty armour, foar inches thick, encased the bulwarks. Yet 
in the bitterest weather, the neighboring Indians, "hardy," says the journal 
M as so many beasts," oame daily to the fort wading, half naked, waist-deep 
ti&rough the snow. At length, their friendship began to abate ; their visits 
% 

1 On ground now covered by the suburbs of St Roch and St. John. 

S Charlevoix denies that the St. Croix and the St. Charles are the same Cham- 

plaipj than whom no one was better qualified to form an opinion., distinctly affirms 
the iaentity of the two rivers. There seems no doubt on this point amongst modem 
writers. 
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gn^w leis frequetit, «nd duriag Deeembflr, had wboll; oeagedi wb^D an ap- 
palling oal amity fell upon tke Frencb. 

A malig'nffiit sctirry broke out among tbem. Man after maUi went doirn 
before the bideous diaease^ till twenty -fire were dead^ aud €alj tbree or four 
were left in bealtb.. Tbe found were too few to Attend tbe fiick, and tbe 
wretched fiuHererB Laj in helpless de^pairt dreaming of the sun and the Tinea 
of Frauee. The ground bard as fiint> defied tbeir feeble efforta, and unable 
to bury their dead^ tbej hid tbem in tbe t now -drifts^ Cartier appealed to 

the Saiiits ; ,, ..,.-.. , Then, be nailed agninat a tree an 

imago of tbe Virgin, and on a Sundaj summoned forth hie woe-begone fol- 
lowers, who, haggard, reeliug, bloated with tbeir naaladies, moTed in prooei- 
aion to tbe spotj and kne^liug in ibe enow, e&ng litanies and pialms of 
Barid. That day died Philippe Eougemontj of Amboiae, aged twenty-two 
years.... Tbere was fear that tbe Indians, learning their miseiyj might finiab 
tbe work the e^^urry bad begnn^ None of themt tbtreforfl, was allowed to 
approaeb tbe fort; and when perhance a party of saragea lingered witbin 
heariugj, Cartier forced bia iuYalid garrison tjo beat with etioks and stones 
againat the walls, that their dangerons neigbbors deluded by tbe clatter, 
might think them vigorouf ly engaged in hard labor* These objects of tbe^ 
fear proTed, however, the inatrumeiitn of their salvation. 

" Cartier, walking one day near tbe jiver, met an ludiaHj who, not long 
before, bad been prostrate like mnny of his fellows with tbe aenrry, but who 
now, to all appearance, was in high bealtb and spirits^ What agency bad 
wrought that marvellous recovery ? According to tbe Indian, it was a cer-* 
tain evergreen, called by bim (ftn^dn (a apruce,) of which a deeoction of tbe 
leaver waa sovereign against the diitease. Tbe experiment was tried, Tb4 
iiek men drank copiously of the healing draught^so oopioualy indeed that 
in mx days tbey drank a tree as large as a French oak. Thus vigorously 
assailed, the distemptir relaxed its bold, and health and hope began to re* 
visit tbe hopeless eoiupany- 

*' Wben thl^ winter of miaErj bad worn away, when spring appeared^ and the 
ships were thawed from their icy fetters, Cartier prepared to return. He had 
made notable d la cover iesi^ but these were as nothing to tbe tales of wonder 
that had reached hia ear, of a land of gold and rubis, of a nation white lik« 
the French, of men wbo lived without food, and of others to whom Nature 
had granted bat one leg. Should he stake bis credit on these marvela ? Fu- 
better that tbey wbo had recounted them to bim should, with their own lips, 
recount theru also to the king. To tbia end, be resolved that Donnacona and 
his chiefs gbouM go with him to court. He lured them therefore to the fort 
and led them into an embuscade of aailors, who, aeizing the astonished 
guesta hurried them on board the ahips> This* treacbeiy accomplisbedf the 
voyageurg proceeded to plant the emblem of cbriatianity. Tbe cross was 
raiaed, the dour-de-lis beiug upim it, and spreading their sails, tbey steered 
for borne. It was tbe aixteeatb of July, 1&36, when Cartier a^ain cast anchor 
under the walh of St M^b. 
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'* A rigoretiB olimate, a savage people, a fatal disease, a soil barren of gold, 
tkese were the allurements of New France. Nor were the times aaspioioas 
for a renewal of the enterprise. Charles the Fifth flashed with his African 
triamphs, challenged the most christian king to single combat. The war 
flamed forth with new fuiy, and ten years elapsed before a hollow trace Tar- 
nished the hate of the royal riysls with a thin pretence of coartesy. 

** Peace returned ; but Francis, under the scoarge of his fayorite goddess 
was sinking to his ignominous grave, and Chabot, patron of the former 
voyages was in disgrace. Meanwhile, the ominous adventure of New Franco 
had foond a champion in the person of Jean Francois de la Roque, Sieur do 
Boberval, a nobleman of Picardy. Though a man of high account in his 
own province, his past honors paled before the splendor of the titles said to 
have been now confened on him, — Lord of Norembega, Viceroy and Lieut- 
enant-General in Canada, Hochelaga, Sagaenay, New Foundland, Belle Isle 
Carpunt, Labrador, the Oreat Bay, and Bacoalaos. To this windy gift of 
ink and parchment was added a solid grant from the royal treasury, with 
which five vessels were procured and equipped, and to Cartier was given the 
post of Captain GeneraL 

** With respect to Bonnacona and his tribesmen, basely kidnapped at Sta- 
daeon^, excellent care had been taken of their souls. In due time they had 
been baptised, and soon reaped the benefit of the rite, since they all died 
within a year or two, to the great detriment, as it proved, of the expedition. 

" On the twenty- third of May, 1541, Cartier again spread his canvas for New 
France. The Atlantic was safely passed, the fog-banks of Newfoundland, 
the island rocks clonded.with screaming sea-fowl, the forests breathing piny 
odors from the shore. Again he passed in review the grand scenery of the 
St. Lawrence, and again east anchor beneath the cliffs of Quebec. Canoes 
eune out from shore filled with feathered savages inquiring fur their kid- 
napped chiefs., '* Bonnaoona,'' replied Cartier, " is dead ; " but he added 
the politic falsehood that the others had married in France and lived in 
State, like, great lords. The Indians pretended to be satisfied ; but it was 
soon apparent that they looked askance on the perfidious strangers. 

" Cartier pursued his course, sailed three leagues and a half up the St. 
Lfkwrenoo, and anchored again off the month of the liver of Cap Bouge. It 
WM late in Angust, and the leafy landscape sweltered in the sun. They 
iMided, pulled up quarts eiystals on the shore and thought them diamonds, 
climbed the steep promontoiy, drank at the spring near the top, looked abroad 
on the wooded slopes beyond the little river ; waded through the tall grass 
of the meadow, found a quarry of slate, and gathered scales of a yellow 
mineral which glistened like gold, then took to their boats, crossed to the 
lonth shore of the St Lawrence, and, languid with the heat, rested in the 
shade of forests laced with an entanglement of grape vines. 

** Now their task began, and while some cleared off the woods and sowed 
tnmip-sood» others cut a sigsag road up the height, and others built two 
forts, one at the sammit, one at the shore below. The forts finished, the 
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Vicawte de Beaupr^ took oommaad, while Cartier went with two boatfl to 
eiplorfl the rajiid* above Uoahel&ga. When at lengthf he returned, th* 
atttntDQ was far advanced j and with the gUwQi of a Canadian November, 
eame distrust, foreboding, and homo Eickne^s, Hoberval h^d not appeared j 
tho ludiana kept jealously aloof; the motley colony was sullen as the dull, 
raw air aratind it. There was disgust and trs at Charlosbourg-Eoyal, for 
io the place iv&s called, 

" Meanwhile, nnestpeoted delate bad detained the impatient Roberval ; nor 
wae it until the sixteen th of April, 1512, that, with tbree ebips and two bun- 
dfed oolonietf, he Bet sail froni Rocbello^ When on the eighth of June, hft 
entered the harbor of St, Jcho, he fuund seventeen flehing Teasels lying there 
at anchor^ Boon after, he deaoHed three other sail rouading the entrance of 
the baronr and, with wrath and amaz^-ment, recognijied the ^hipa of Jacquee- 
Cartier. That Toyager had broken up his eolony and abandoned New 
Franoe» What motiveB had pn:m[jtod a desertion little conionant with thfl 
TBaotuto spirit of the man, it ia icnposBible to eay.— whether sifjknesa within, 
or Indian onemiea without, diaguat with an enterprise whoaeunripened fruitfl 
had proved ao hard and bUtor, or disconteut at findini^ hitu^df i-eduaed t/a & 
post of Bubordination in a country which he had disoovtired and where he 
had commanded- The Viceroy ordei'ed him to return ; but Cartier escaped 
with bis vefesoh under aovcr of uif^ht, and made &ail for France, carrying 
with him a$ trophies a few quartz diamonds fram Cap Kouge, and graiuB of 
gleaming gold from the neighbuting slate ledges^ Thus, pitifully olosed the 
active career of this notable DUplorDr, Hia discoveries bad gained for him & 
patent of nobUitj^ He owned the seigniorial mansion of Limoilou, a rude 
atructure of stone^ still standing. Hore^ and in the ueigh boring town of St. 
Malo, where also he had a house, he aeems to hare lived for many years* 

" Kobor\ral h eld his course up the SL Lawrence, and dropped anchor before 
the heights of Cap Rouge. Hia company landed ; there were bivouaca along 
the atrand, a hubbuh of pick and spadej axe, saw and hammer; and soon in 
the wilderncsa up roae a goodly atructuro, half barrack, half castle, witb 
two towerSi two spacious halis^ a kitchen, chambers^ store -room a, workahopSj. 
eellari^, garreti^, a well, an oren and two water-mills. It «tood on that bold 
acclivity where Cartier had before entrenched himself, the St. Lawrence in 
front, and on the right, the thy^r of Cap Rouge* Here all the colony housed 
under the satne roof, like onu of the eKpori[nental oommunitiea of reeent 
dajp,— ofbcerSf soldiers:, noblea, nrttaaas, labr>rers, and convlotfl, with the 
women and children, in whom lay the future of New France/' 

The site on which Cartior and Eoberval jQcated their ephemeral oolonyj 
at Cap Eon go, in 15:11-2, close on three centuries later, vIe., in 1320, waa 
selected by Henry Atkinaon, Esq., of Quebec, for the ere^stion of his pie- 
turepquo villa. At present, it is the property of the Ciip Kouge Pier and 
Wharf Coinpanyv and bears the appropriate name of RedcliQ'e, (Cup Rouge.) 

A full deaeription of it appeara at page 97 of M^ph Lenoew for 1S65. 

" Experience and forecast bad alike been wanting. There were atore- 
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houses, bat no stores ; mills, bat no grist ; an ample oven, and a woeful dearth 
of bread. It was only when two of the ships had sailed for France that they 
took accoant of their provision and disoovered its lamentable short coming. 
Winter and famine followed. They bought fish from the Indians, dug roots 
and boiled them in whale oil. Disease broke out, and, before spring, killed 
one third of the colony. The rest would soon have quarrelled, mutinied, and 
otherwise aggravated their inevitable woes, but disorder was dangerous 
under the iron rule of the inexorable Boberval. Michel Gaillon was detected 
in a petty theft, and forthwith hanged. Jean de Nantes, for a more venial 
offence was kept in irons. The quarrels of men, the sculding of women, 
were alike requited at the whipning post, " by which means," quaintly says 
the narrative, ** they lived in peace." Thevet, while calling himself the 
intimate friend of the Viceroy, gives to his story a darker coloring. Forced 
to nnoeasing labor, and chafed by arbitrary rules, some of the soldiers fell 
nnder his displeasure, and six of them, formerly his favorites, were hanged 
in one day. Others were banished to an island, and there held in fetters ; 
while for various light offences, several, both men and women, were shot. 
Even the Indians were moved to pity, and wept at the sight of their woes. 

" And here, midway, our guide deserts us ; the ancient narrative is broken, 
and the latter part is lost, leaving us to divine as best we may, the future of 
the ill-starved colony. That it did not long survive is certain. It is said that 
the King, in great need of Roberval, sent Cartier to bring him home, i It is 
said, too, that in after years, the Viceroy essayed to repossess himself of his 
transatlantic domain and lost his life in his attempt. Thevet, on the other 
hand, with ample means of learning the truth, affirms that Roberval was 
«lain at night, near the church of the Innocents, in the heart of Paris." 2 

The historian Parkman seems to have borrowed his darkest tints to paint 
the failure of the early settlement of the French at Cap Rouge, in the neigh- 
borhood of our city. Canadian annals from 1542 to 1608 offer a perfect 
blank, no Europeans having remained behind. 

1 Lescarbot (1693), I, 416. 

S IieClero. EtaUissement de la Foy^ 1, 14. 
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Page 4G, twenty-fourth line, instead of " 1763 " read : •' 1765 " 

Page 128, twr'nty-first line, instead of ** the latter part of it " read: 
" the year 1715 was. " 

Page 217, eighteenth line, instead of " 6 adjutants " read : " 1 adju- 
tant. " 

Page 305, twenty-first line, instead of " Much virtuous resolves, " 
read : *♦ Many virtuous resolves. " 

Page 387, thirtieth line, instead of ** Maple Leaves 1815" read : 
" Maple Leaves 1865. " 

. Page 411, ninth line, instead of " It will soon disappear for ever, 
as appears by the following " read : ** It will soon disappear for ever. 
The Jesuit College was taken possession of in 1765, as appear by the 
following. " 

Page 422, thirty-third line, instead of " French Canadians, 

3974 " read : '* French Canadians, 40,890, English 3974. " 

Page 449, twelfth line, instead of " 1848 " read : " 1847. " 

Page 451, twenty-ninth line, instead of " Important documents 
containing, " roa I : " Important documents concerning. '* 



CHAPTER L 

1608—1635. 

THE ERA OF CHAMPLAIN. 

Foundation OP QuKBBC, 1608. — Constructiox of the "habitation" and 
wharehouses in the lower-towx. — conspiracy, and indian wars. 
— Arrival of the Regollbt Fathers, 1615; of Madame de 
Champlain, 1620; of the Jesuits, 1625. — Capture of Quebec 
BY THE English, 1629. — Its return to France, 1632. — Death 
of Champlain, 1635. 

On the 8rd of July, 1608, a group of French 
artificers, in number twenty-eight,— carpenters, 
masons, traders and others, — might have been seen, 
on a well-wooded point jutting out in the St. Law- 
rence, at the very site, — t'is said, — where eighty-two 
years after, in 1690, was built in the lower-town, 
to commemorate a French victory, the church of 
Notre'Dame-de'la-Victoire. They seemed all intent, 
in carrying out the orders of an energetic leader : 
the carpenters hewing down and squaring the 
stately timber over head, — some majestic oaks and 
walnut trees : the artificers and masons actively en- 
gaged in sinking a trench and laying within, the 
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foundation of a dwelling for men, proof against 
frost, — in fact, a fort safe against savage treachery. A 
warehouse was also being built ^ to store provisions, 
peltries and other articles of traffic. "War and com- 
merce seemed linked hand in hand. 

A few miles north east of this bustling scene, 
rested the vine-clad shores of a lovely Island, — 
Isle de Bacchus^ — since known as Island of Orleans. 
To the north, green beaches and woody ridges. Beau- 
port and its foaming cataract. To the east, the lofty 
pine-crowned banks, since honored with the name 
of a Levis : in rear, the frowning cliffs of Cape 
Diamond. On the western side of this point, there 
was a secluded nook, under the overhanging cape, 
for two centuries a much used harbour for river 
craft and well remembered by mariners, — the Cul- 
de-Sac. A spacious market place and extensive 
wharves now cover the site. On this identical 3rd 
of July, at this spot might have been noticed a 
modest bark, riding at anchor, with the Fleur-de-Lts, 
of France, streaming at its peak, whilst on shore, 
on an exalted point, was visible another white flag — 
an emblem of sovereignty, — close by, a humble cross. 
Possibly, one might have also observed stalking over 
the strand in full view of his toiling men, a sturdy 

1 "The pencil of Ghamplain. always regardless of proportion and 
perspective, has preserved the semblance of the " habitation." A 
strong wooden wall surmounted by a gallery loop-holed for musketry, 
enclosed three buildings, containing quarters for himself and his m«'n, 
together with a court-yard, from one side of which rose a tall dove-opt, 
like a belfry. A moat surrounded the whole, and two or three small 
cannons were planted on salient platfprms towards the river. There 
was a large magazine near at hand, and part of the adjacent ground 
was laid out as a garden." (Parkman's Pioneers of France, P. 303.) 
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figure. Reader, let us greet the immortal founder of 
^Juebec, Samuel de Champlain, a great captain— a 
successful discoverer — a noted geographer and more 
4han all that, a God-fearing, christian gentleman. 

Little more than one year previous, on the 13th 
May, 1607, Captain Christopher Newport had laid the 
foundation of Jamestown, on the shores of the Po- 
tomac, in Virginia, calling it after his sovereign. As 
Chalmers observes, it was " feeble in numbers and 
-enterprize — was planted in discord and grew up in 
misery." How wonderfully it has since thrived, his- 
tory is there to attest. 

One of Champlain's first operations, was clearing 
the land in the neighborhood of the " habitation," 
for gardens. These (lower-town) gardens as shewn 
on an old chart published in 1613, extended on one 
side towards Mountain street and westerly, towards 
the cape ; there was a third garden, a small one, on 
the river side. Champlain seems to have doted on 
these gardens : a few years later on, we will find him 
planting roses there. 

The land next cleared in Quebec, is supposed to 
have been in the up per- town, where now, the 
English Cathedral and the Place cTArmes or Ring 
appear. 

In the midst of his enterprise, the great Captain 
was startled one fine day, with the revelations of one 
of his pilots — Captain Testu, — who took him apart 
in the woods and confided to him what he had just 
learned fjom one of Champlain's followers — Antoine 
Natel. ^ The leader of the atrocious plot was a Norman 

1 " Having, " said Parkman, " heard the pilot's story, Champlain 
•remained in the woods, desired his informant to find Autoine Nalel, 
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lockemith^ by name Jean DuvaL Ohamplaiu was tcy 
be assassinated — either shot or strangled— the "habit- 
ation" and stores to be plundered, and the conspirators 
to escape to Spain in some of the foreign vessels 
trading at Tadoussac. Courage and tact were re- 
quieite to overpower and master these desperate 
characters. This was done by an ingenious stratagem. 
There being no lock-up to keep them in safety at 
Quebec, they were dispatched to Pontgrav6? at Ta- 
doussac, who shortly after returned to Quebec with 
the leader, A council of war condemned Jean Dural : 
his body swung from a gibbet— -his head was exposed 
on a pike, whilst his three associates were sent to 
France, tried and sent to the galleys : the pretext of 
the conspiracy had been " hard work and poor fare J' 
Pontgrave having in the fall of 1608, returned to 
Prance with the peltries procured during the season, 

and bring hini lo the spot. Ntilel soon appeared, trembling with ex- 
citement anrl Tear, and a ctose esammatiori left no douht of the truth 
ot the statement. A shallop, built by Poni grave, at Tadoussac, had 
lately amvedy and orders Wtitre soon given that it shotild anchor 
before the buildings. On board w;j5 a yuung man in whom confidence 
could be placed* Champiaia sent bim two bottles of wine, with a 
(iirdOtiDn to tell th^; four rlngleddera that they had been given him 
by his Basque friends at Tadouasa^;, and lo invite them to share the 
good cheer. They came on board in th+3 evening and w-ire instantly 
seizad and secured. ** Voyla done mas galanls bien e^^ionne:^t" writes 
(ihamiilain. 

It %Vris ten o'clock ► and most of the men on shora were asUjep. They 
were wakened suddenly, ami told of the discovery of the plot and the 
arrest ol the ringleaders. Pardon was then promised them^ and they 
were dismissed again to their beds greatly relieved, for they had lived 
in trepidation, each fearing the other* DuvaTs body svtinging from 
a gibbet, gave wholesome warning to those he had seduced ; and his 
head was displayed on a pike, from the highf?5t roof of the buildings, 
food for birds, and a lesson to S'^dition/' {Pioneers of France, P. 304,^ 

L-jscarbot, iUn,) 623 j f*urchafl, IV, 1642, 
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Champlain and his small band were left behind to 
battle with the rigors of their first Canadian winter. 
By April following, out of twenty-eight persons, 
eight only had survived the mat de terre or scurvy. 
Some had also, says Lesearbot, succombed to dysen- 
tery brought on by eating too much dried eel. The 
eel fishing, so frequently alluded to, in the early days 
of the colony, was generally carried on from 151ii 
September to 15th October ; it seems to have been a 
most important matter and both the settlers and the 
Indians looked on it, as the chief means of sustenance 
each fall, previous to the deer and beaver hunt; 
there were large eel fisheries on the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence, below St. Joachim, and the pea- 
santry find in it a remunerative employment to this 
day. 

" One would gladly,^' saysParkman, ^ " know how 
the founders of Quebec spent the long hours of their 
first winter ; but on this point the only man among 
them, perhaps, who could write, has not thought it 
necessary to enlarge. He himself beguiled his lei- 
sure with trapping foxes, or hanging a dead dog from 
a tree and watching the hungry martens in their 
efforts to reach it. Towards the close of wiryter, all 
found abundant employment in nursing themselves 
or their neighbors, for the inevitable scurvy broke 
out with virulence 

" This wintry purgatory wore away ; the icy 
stalactites that hung from, the cliffs fell crashing to 
the earth ; the clamor of the wild geese was heard ; 
4he bluebirds ' appeared in the naked woods ; the 

i Parkman's Pioneers of New France^ P. 307. 



watef'Wffl^wt were corered witb their saft eater-- 
pilkr'ltfce bli]Miftottifi ; the twig? of tke swamp-mftple 
w^e tltmhed with ruddy bloom ; tJie ash himg^ out 
itJi bla^:h'ttifted floweri; the shod-biuh seemed a 
wreath of uriow; the white stAT& of the bloodroot 
gleamed among dank^ fallen leaves; and in the yonng^ 
graiMf of the wet meadows, the marsh-marygolds 
fthone like ipots of gold. 

'* (jrreat waa the jojr of Champlain when he saw 
a lail'boat rounding the Point of Orleans, betokening 
that the up ring had brought with it the longed-for 
huccoTH. A iKjn-in-law of Pontgrave, named Marais^ 
wnH on boards and he reported that Pontgrave wa& 
ihi*n at Tadouftgac, where he had lately arrived. 
Thither (jhampluin hastened, to take counsel with 
hiw rornrnde, HIk constitution or his courasre had 
iliirHtil tbitHcnrvy. They met^ and it was determined 
betwixt th<^m, that, while Pontgrave remained in 
charg*3 of Qu«/bec% Champlain should enter at once 
on hiN lon^^-rn*'<]itiited explorations, by which, like 
La Sallti, Hovt^nty years later, he had good hope of 
liiidiii,t( a way to China. 

** 1 1 lit I here was a lion in the path. The Indian 
triln'N, wnr-hiiwks of the wilderness, to whom peace 
wiiM imkiinwn, int'i'^ted with their scalping parties 
llio ^^trnuiiiM atjd piithways of the forest, increasing 
(enfold itH inj^t^piiralde risks. That to all these 
lni?inr*!B (Mmniplain was more than indifferent, his 
afier^eari'er bean* abundant witness; yet now an 
expedient otiured itself so consonant with his instincts 
lluil he \va?s fain to aeeopt it. Might he not anticipate 
Kiirprisesjoiu a war-party and light his way to dis* 
covery ? 
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" During the^ last autumn, a young chief from the 
banks of the then unknown Ottawa had been at 
Quebec ; and, amazed at what he saw, he had begged 
Champlain to join him in the spring against his 
enemies. These enemies were a formidable race of 
savages, the Iroquois, or Five Confederate Nations, 
dwelling in fortified villages within limits now 
embraced by the State of New York, to whom was 
afterwards given the fanciful name of " Eomans of 
THE New World," and who even then were a terror 
to all the surrounding forests." 

Champlain thus describes his first proceedings, 
which will be read with interest by the inhabitants 
at the present day. " I reached Quebec on the 3rd 
July, where I sought out a proper place for our dwell- 
ing ; but I could not find one better adapted for it 
than the promontory, or point of Quebec which was 
covered with walnuts and vines. As soon as possible, 
I set to work some of our laborers to level them, in 

order to build our habitation. The first thing 

which we did was to build a store house to secure 
our provisions under shelter, which was quickly 

done Near this spot is an agreable river, where 

formerly wintered Jacques Cartier. " A temporary 
barrack for the men and officers was subsequently 
erected on the higher part of the position, near 
which the Castle of St. Lewis now stands. It must be 
remembered that at the time of the landing of Cham- 
plain, the tide rose usually to the base of the rock, or 
cSte ; and that the first buildings were of necessity 
on the high grounds. Afterwards, and during the 
time of Champlain, a space was redeemed from the 
water and elevated above the inundation of the tide ; 
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on whicli store houses, and also a batteTy lerel with 
the water was erected ^ haviug a passage of steps 
between it and the fort, on the site of the present 
Mountain street, which was first used in 1623. 

" Cham plain had now, humble as they were, 
successfully laid the foundations of the first French 
colony in North America ,. 

" The summer was passed in finishing the neces- 
sary buildings, when clearances were made around 
them, and the ground prepared for sowing wheat 
and rye : wrhich was accomplished by the 15th 
October, Hoar frosts commenced about the Hrd 
October, and on the 15th, the trees had shed their 
leafy honors. The first snow fell on the IBth No- 
vember, but disappeared after two days. Cham plain 
describes the snow as lying on the ground from 
December until near the end of April, so that the 
favorite theory of those who maintain the progres- 
sive improvement of the climate, as lands are cleared 
in new countries, is not born out by the evidence 
of Canada, From several facts it might be shown 
that the wintry climate was not more inhospitable 
in the early days of Jacques Cartier and Cham plain 
than in the present. The winter of 1611 and 1612 
was ejciiomely mild and the river was not frozen 
before Quebec. " ^ 

The Indians hutted round the settlement seem to 
have much degenerated from the days of Jacques 
Cartier. Champlain was shocked with their filth 
and gluttony. On one occasion hunger had driven 
them to devour ravenously most abominable carion 

1 Hawkin's New Picture of QuelL-c, P. 97400, 
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close to the habitation ; the reeking carcase of a 
sow and of a dog, in the last stage of putrefaction 
was torn to pieces and gulped down, in spite of the 
stench, by these disgusting savages. " From the 
silence of Champlain respecting the hamlet or town 
of Stadacona, ^ which had been visited by Cartier 
so often in 1535, it would seem probable that it had 
dwindled owing to the migratory predilections of 
the Indians, to a place of no moment. He certainly 
mentions a number of Indians who were " caban- 
nSz " hutted near his settlement ; but the ancient 
name of Stadacona never once occurs. It will be 
recollected that Cartier spoke of the houses of the 
natives as being amply provided with food against 
the winter. From the evidence of Champlain, the 
Indians of the vicinity appear to have degenerated 
in this particular. They are represented as having 
experienced the greatest extremities for want of food 
during the winter of 1608, and some who floated over 
from the Point L6vis side of the river (on sheet ice in 
February, 1609), were in such a state of wretched- 
ness as hardly to be able to drag their limbs to the 
upper part of the settlement. They were relieved 
and treated with the greatest kindness by the 
French. Their unappeased hunger, however, in- 
duced them to devour a dead dog left on the snow by 
Champlain for two months past as a bait to foxes. 
" The ice having disappeared in the spring of 1609, 

1 Stadacona, according to the historian Ferland, seems to have 
stood on the northern side of the ridge on which Quebec has since 
been built, — from Hope Gate towards Abraham's Hill. This Indian 
village in 1535 must have been on the south side of the St. Charles. 
as bonacona and his followers had to cross this stream to visit 
Jacques Cartier's winter quarters, on the banks of the river Lairet — 
opposite to* the Marine Hospital. 
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SO early as the 8tli April, Cham plain v^2lB enabled 
to leave the infant eettlement of Quebec and to 
ascend the river on the 18th for the purpose of further 
exploring the country. He resolved to penetrate 
into the interior ; and his mingled emotions of 
delight and astonishment may easily be conceived 
as he proceeded to examine the magnificent country 
of which he had taken possession. 

'' During the summer, he discovered the beautiful 
lake which now bears his name ; and having 
returned to Quebee in the autumn, he sailed for 
France in September 1609, leaving the settlement 
under the command of Captain Pierre Chauviu, an 
officer of a great merit. 

** Cham plain was well received on his arrival by 
Henri IV, Tvho invited him to an interview at Fon- 
tainebleau, and received from him an exact ac- 
count of all that had been done in New F ranee j 
with a statement of tht^ advantages to be expected 
from the new establishment on the St Lawrence, 
—at which recital the King expressed great satis* 
faction, De Monts, however, by whose means the 
settlement of Quebec had been formed^ could not 
obtain a renewal of his privilege, which had expired ; 
notwithstanding which, he was once more enabled 
by the assistance of the company of merchants to 
fit out two vessels in the spring of 1610^ under the 
command of Champlain and Pontgrave. The latter 
was instructed to continue the fur trade with the 
Indians, at Tadoussac, whilst Champlain ha\ang 
with him a reinforcement of artisans and laborers 
was to proceed to Quebec " ^ He arrived on the 26th 

1 (Hawkins Picture of Quebec. R i07.) 
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May at Tadonssac, and then proceeded to Quebec, 
where he found his colonists in good health and 
excellent spirits. The early history of the city is 
more particularly that of the remarkable man who 
founded it; up to 1616, and in fact until his death, 
his memoirs are the cl^ef sources of information. 

Champlain having decided to favor the cause of 
the Algonquins andHurons, his immediate neighbors,^ 
against their distant but redoutable foes, the Iroquois, 
undertook several expeditions against the latter, and 
seems to have spent much of his time in aiding his 
allies and in visiting, yearly, France to secure privi- 
leges for his partners in the fur trade and resources 
for his growing colony. 

We are however inclined to believe, that his 
views on war were not sound, though many consi- 
derations can be urged in favor of the course he 
adopted ; his policy, in fighting the Iroquois at first 
supported by the Dutch and afterwards by the 
English colonists of New York, " laid the foundation 
of that predatory and cruel warfare which subsisted 
with little intermission between his countrymen and 
the Five Nations, notwithstanding the conciliatory 
eflforts of the Jesuits, and was the remote though 
innocent cause of the animosity afterwards engender- 
ed between the Provincialists and the French, owing 
to the excesses of the Indians in the interest of the 
latter, and of a war which terminated with the sub- 
jugation of Canada by the British arms in 1760." ^ 

"War and the spirit of discovery brought him in 
the country of the Iroquois in 1609, 1611, 1615. 
This furnished him an occasion of witnessing some 

I (Hawkins Picture of Qurbec ) 
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atrocious scenes of tortures, on captiyee by bis In- 
dian aliios and 'vvhicb he was powerless to restrain. 

On the 30th December, 1610, Ohamplain, through 
the influence of I>e Monts, a calvinist, wedded in 
Paris, a lovely and youthful bride, Helene Boulle, 
whose father was private secretary to the King's 
household. The fair Helene had not yet attained bet 
twelfth year ; her family had been brought up iu the 
reformed faith ; ^ they were calyinists, so were their 
friends. Whether Champlain had originally been 
a calrinist, ^ the learned abbe Paillon seems to leave 
undecided. De Monts, his protector, was a cahdnist, 
so were his associates, Pierre Chauvin ^ and Pou- 
trincourt Marc Lescarbot held calvinistic tenden- 
cies, and some of the twenty-eight followers who 
helped Champlain to found Quebec, were o{ mixed 
faith. Though himself, a fervent Roman Catholic^ 
we find that the company of traders, Champlain 
founded in France in 16 13, were calvinists. * Madame 
de Champlian changed her faith. 

The abbe Fail Ion notices, in one of Cham plaints 
most important domestic acts, a mixture of self- 
interest. Thus, we find him stipulating in his 
marriage contract with his young bride, on the 
2Yth December, 1610, that he is to receive before 
the marriage 6,000 livres and on the day previous 
to the marriage viz., on the 29th ^ December, 

1 IHstoirede la CoionU francaise en Canada : Vol. I, P. 123. 

3 u i. u M .. I, P. 71-75. 

AbM FaiNnn romarks that Clianiplain hore the name of Saiinioi, 
a very common on^ amongst CaKinists at that iLm^e^ — but very un* 
common amongst Homaii Catholics. 

+ fhstove d6 lu Colonie frarimise en Canada^ Vol. !» P. 135. 

5 if *f it tf a i^ p_ t23. 
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1610, he actually received 4,600 lirres, wliich 
enabled him to fit out vessels for his return to 
Quebec. The girlish bride whom he left two years 
previous in France, turned out a devoted wife. Of her 
arrival in Canada in 1620, and the public rejoicings 
it gave rise to, we will take care to apprize the 
reader in due time. 

Ohamplain landed at Quebec in May 1611, after a 
mo&t stormy passage, and he left soon after for the 
west, reaching the spot where Mr. de Maisonneuve 
founded Montreal in 1642 ; early in June, he cleared 
some land which he called Place Royale^ and which 
was subsequently known as Pointe-CallUre — naming 
the picturesque island which faces Montreal — Isle 
Sainte H6Une, after his youthful bride. Of the im- 
provements at the Quebec settlement, during the 
summer of 1611, we havQno record. 

Ohamplain, before winter set in, sailed for France, 
where he was detained nearly two years by the affairs 
of the company. De Monts, on account of his losses, 
ha^ang retired from the position he held, Ohamplain 
deemed it indispensably necessary for the colony 
and for the trading company with which it might 
be connected, to possess, as chief, some person in 
France, who had influence and rank at Oourt ; 
therefore, on the retirement of De Monts, the Oount 
de Soissons was applied to, and afterwards the Prince 
Henri de Oond6, Oharles de Bourbon. Oount de 
Soissons, undertook to become the head of the 
company of New France, and to sustain the esta- 
blishment at Quebec, chiefly under the inspiration 
of religious motives. He nominated Ohamplain his 
lieutenant and agent, and died a few weeks after 
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his appoiiitmeiit, Coad^ being nominated Viceroy 
of New E'rance, appointed Cham plain as his lieute* 
nant, 15th October, 1612; hence, in lists of official 
functionuaricB, this date is frequently put down as 
that on which the rule of Governors commenced ; 
Cham plain being set down as the first Governor 
and certain negotiations were entered in with the 
object of effecting a compromise with the mer- 
chants and traders of Dieppe, St Malo, Rochelle 
and Kouen. In the end, some kind of arrangement 
was made securing for the wants of the colony, at 
Quebec, a certain portion of the results of the fur 
traffic to be paid by tradersn " ^ 

Early in May 1613, Champlain having returned to 
Quebec, found the small colony free from suffering 
or diseaee, we next follow his adventurous course 
up the Ottawa in a canoe, — then find him sojourning, 
at the hospitable wig-wam of a friendly chief, resid* 
ing on Ile-aux-Aliumettes, previous to exploring the 
country in quest of the much coveted passage to 
Cliina; but the indefatigable discoverer was doomed 
to disappointment and returned to Quebec, towards 
the latter part of August from whence he sailed 
for France, to watch over the interests of the com- 
pany and his incipient settlement so much dependant 
on the course of events in the native cou]itry. 
The mercantile affairs of the colony, and the nego- 
tiations into which Champlain entered for the pur- 
pose of providing for the religious wants of his own 
people, detained him in France until the spring of 
1615. Innumerable obstacles hindered his projects, 

1 Milea's llhlonj of Canadat P* 44. 
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but at length he had the satisfaction of procuring 
the King's sanction and that of the Viceroy, to the 
fcrrmation of a trading society, consisting of mer- 
chants of St. Malo and Eouen. This was chartered 
for eleven years. In conjunction with the disposi- 
tions in behalf of the far trafic, it was bound to 
take out missionnaries to the heathen savages, and 
to assist in their maintenance. Champlain, as its 
agent, and as local Governor or Lieutenant of the 
Viceroy, was thus at last in a position to carry out 
one of his most cherished designs, namely, to in- 
troduce among the benighted savages of Canada 
some regular means of converting them to Christi- 
anity. " It was, he used to say, a more glorious 
thing to secure the salvation of one soul than to 
conquer an empire " ^ 

The arrival of the EecoUet Fathers, at Quebec, 
in 1615, was indeed an important event. Fathers 
Denis Jamay, Jean Dolbeau and Joseph LeCaron, 
members of the order of St. Francis, with brother 
Pacifique Duplessis, also, of that order, ha^dng 
sailed from Honfleur, on the 24th April 1615, in 
the St, Etienney commanded by Pontgrave, arrived 
at Tadoussac, on the 25th May 1615. A few days 
later, they reached Quebec. Father Dolbeau was 
charged with the construction of a chapel in the 
lower-town, where they were located. One month 
later, the devoted missionary, had the satisfaction 
of celebrating the first mass, in this little chapel 
and intoning a Te Deum, says LeClercq, amidst 
salvos of artillery and the acclamations of joy of the 

1 Mile8»8 History cf Canada^ P. 45. 
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attendants. In the fall of 1619, they laid the found- 
ations of their monastery on the banks of the St. 
Charles, at the spot, where the Greneral Hospital 
now stands. 

The third and moat celebrated expedition Cham- 
plain undertook against the Iroquois, was anything 
but successful owing to the mode of attack of the 
Hurons, his allies. 

It ended in December 1615 ; its details, however, 
pertain to the general history of the colony and not 
to that of Quebec in particular. But Champlain had 
to winter amongst the Hurons and returned to 
Quebec, on the 11th July 1616, to the great joy of 
the residents, ivho had imagined from his long 
absence that their loved chief was dead. On the 
20th of tht> same month, he returned to France, 
accompanied by Fathers Jam ay and LeCaron, to 
make a strenuous appeal to the company he repre- 
sented, for supplies and colonists. 

Amongst other things urged,was the throwing open 
to all Frenchmen, the peltry trade with the savages, 
the exclusion of Huguenots, the enlargement of reli- 
gious mission, the civilisation of the Indian tribes. 
*' In adopting these important views, says Miles^ we 
behold Champlain striving to emerge from the posi- 
tion of a mere commercial company's factor, and 
assuming the proper functions of a Grovernor, in 
behalf of the iiifant colony which he had founded. 
To give them efi'ect, it was necessary to visit France 
and enlist the active sympathies of the court and 
of persons whose zeal and wealth might accomplish 
the desired results About sixty men, constitut- 
ing the whole population of Quebec, remained to 
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pass the winter of 1616, somewhat straightened in 
regard to supplies for their use, during Ohamplain's 
absence/' 

After a long and dangerous passage back, Oham- 
plain returned to the settlement in 1617, with Louis 
Hebert, originally an apothecary of Paris, but who, 
under Poutrincourt, had acquired experience in 
cultivating the soil, at Port "Royal ; Hebert, whose 
posterity is so numerous to this day, may be justly 
styled the " First Emigrant to Canada." " Hebert . 
immediately set to work to clear land in the upper- 
town," says Ferland, where the French Cathedral and 
the Seminary were afterwards erected, together with 
the land extending from Ste. Famille street to the 
Hotel-Dieu convent. He also built a house and a 
mill at that point, in the upper-town, where St. 
Joseph street receives St. Francois ^ and St. Flavien 
streets. However, the abbes Laverdiere and Cas- 
grain, in their annotations of Champlain's works, on 
reference to old deeds and plans, think that Hebert's 
house was built on, or close to, the site where the 
archbishop's palace has since been erected. ^ The 
"First Emigrant" died in January, 1627, from the 
effects of a fall, much and deservedly regretted by 
a large circle of friends. 

The winters of 1617 and 1618 were anything but 
cheering; the provisions in 1616-17 ran, short and 
the inhabitants resorted to hunting. An old enemy, 
scurvy, also made its appearance. 

1 8t Joseph and St. Frangois streets, are now called respectively, 
Gameau and Ferland streets. 
a Notes sur les Regisires de Notre-Dame de Quebec — Ferland. 
Vide Champlain's Works, III Volume, P. 4. 
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Our annals from the year 1G16 to 1619 are very 
scanty. Narrowly did the settk^ment escape com- 
plete annihilation. . A dangerous conspiracy had 
been hatched by the Montagnais Indians, allies of 
the French; one of whom, Laibriere, fortunately 
revealed the particulars to a missionary Father, then 
in their midst, Father Pacifique DuFlessis, who 
warned the French, pent up in their weak wooden 
fort. The barbarians had actually mustered at 
Three Rivers to the number of eight hundred, re- 
solved to destroy the French, Beauchene, who, at 
Quebec, replaced Champlainj during the latter 's ab- 
sence in France, being commander, was called onto 
punish the Indians for treachery ; there was also to 
be avenged, the death of two Frenchmen, recently 
murdered uear the Island of Orleans ; clemency, 
or rather prude nce^ prevailed. It was thought pre- 
ferable to wait for the return of Champlain. 

The Indians having in the meantime, given 
hostages. On the §3rd Angust, 1619, the colony lost 
a useful and devoted member by the demise of 
Father Pacifique DuPlessis, 

Some occurrences of moment marked the year 
1620. Cham plain, after spending two years in France^ 
having realised all that he possessed there, induced 
some of his relatives to accompany him, and brought 
out Madame de Cham plain, his wife, then aged 
twenty-two. The vessel, after a tedious passage of 
two mouths duration, reached near Tadoussac on 
the 7th July ; on the 8th, she was boarded by a 
small boat carrying Fust ache Eoullcj Madame de 
Cham plains brother, who had then been a resident 
of Canada for two years and a half Great was the 
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joy at the meeting of brother and sister ; greater 
still, that of the inhabitants of Quebec, on the landing 
of their respected Governor, accompanied by his 
amiable and beautiful lady. The party hurried to 
the rude little lower-town chapel, where a solemn 
Te Deum was chaunted, which furnished Father 
Jamay occasion to exhort his hearers " to obey 
God, — the King and his representative in Canada ; " 
the Royal commission to Champlain, was then 
publicly read, and oflScers of justice appointed ^ Thus 
Champlain took possession of his government in the 
name of the Duke of Montmorency, whose Lieutenant- 
General he had been appointed. 

On visiting the *' habitation " Champlain was 
shocked to notice its ruinous condition; the roof 
was accessible to both wind and rain ; the warehouse 
threatened to fall ; rubbish choked up every court. 
What was to be done ? The artificers, previously 
busy in erecting Hebert's dwelling and a convent 
for the RecoUets, set to work with a will, to repair 
Champlain's quarters, and shortly after the youthful 
Chatelaine and her three waiting-maids were duly 
installed. One of Madame de Champlain's favorite 
occupations was ministering to the spiritual and the 
temporal welfare of the Indian children who lived in 
the vicinity. Soon, she began to appear in their simple 
and grateful eyes, a species of superior being ; they 
felt inclined to worship her. History recalls the 
charms of her person, her elegance and kindliness of 
manner. The Governor's lady wore in her daily 

1 Louis Hebert, the apothecary and agriculturist, was named 
Procureur du Roi ; Gilbert Gourseron, Lieutenant du Prevost ; one 
2iichQ\aStGremer de la Jurisdiciionde Quebec, (Faillon)— Vol.I,-P. 178.) 
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rambles amanget the wig-wams, an article of 
feminine attire not ttnsnal in those day» ; a small 
mirroT hung to her girdle. Nothing similar had yet 
reached Quebec. The Indians took particular plea- 
sure in seeing their swarthy faces in the magical 
glass. It appealed irresistibly to their simple natures. 
'* A beauteous being who loved them so much a» 
to carry their images reflected close to her heart, '^ 
must be more than human ; these raptnroua feeling 
made all hearken attentively to her teachings: 
blessings attended her footsteps. The graceful figure 
of the first Lady of Canada, more than two centuries 
ago, ghding noiselessly along the murmuring waters 
of the wild St. Lawrence, showering everywhere 
smiles and kindness — a helpmate to her noble Lord, 
— a pattern of purity and refinement ; — here indeed 
is a vision of female loveliness for a poet to immor- 
talise. Add civilization : replace the rude savage 
by the civilized white man of the 19th century, and 
you can still see this spectacle on the shores of the 
noble river." * 

Whilst the Prench were founding trading posts 
at Quebec and at Tadoussac, the Enghsh were also 
meditating settlements in the New World. On the 
6th September, 1620, the " Pilgrim Fathers,^ flying 
from religious persecution, left Plymouth, England^ 
in the '' May Flower," and landed, one huudred and 
two in number, at Patuxet, A few days later, on 
Christmas day, 1620, these austere puritans, panting 
for religious freedom, founded a city on a site cleared 



1 Few will rail la recog^niso here, a delicate rapprochement and 
gracefol compliment to the first Lady of Canada, the fascinaiinp 
Countess of DulTerin . ( Pu blis hers note. } 
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by the Indians. After a winter of suffering, they 
were, we are told, in March following, greeted by 
an Indian Chie^ named Samoset, uttering in broken 
English the words : " "Welcome, Yingees ; welcome 
Tingees; " for English. Thus, according to some, 
originated the term " Yankee." ^ 

In the summer of 1622, the benevolent Madame 
de Champlain realised what living at Quebec, 
really meant for Europeans. The fierce Iroquois 
landed in thirty canoes close to the settlement ; a 
large band of these ferocious warriors hovered 
About Quebec. The remembrance of the fatal effects 
of fire arms alone deterred them from attacking the 
French. Champlain and most of his men being 

1 To the year 1621, are traced the first registers of baptisms, mar- 
riages and deaths of the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Quebec ; possibly, 
such registers were kept anteriorily to this, but the conflagration of 
the church in 1640, having caused their destruction, they were, so far 
as was practicable, restored from memory and from the traditions 
•existing in the families. 

The first entry, is that of the marriage of Gruillaume Couillard with 
Ouiiiemette Hebert. Two and a half months previously, the 12th 
May, 1621, was celebrated at Plymouth, N. E., the marriage of Ed- 
ward Winslow and Susannah White, the first marriage which took 
place in New England. 

The list of the christenings begins in October, 1621, by that of 
fiustache Martin, son of Abraham Martin dit UEcossais, pilot of 
the river St. Lawrence, — and of Marie Langlois. Abraham Martin 
has left, by his daughters, a numerous progeny. The oM pilot, fre- 
quently named in the journal of the superior of the Jesuits, under the 
Appellation of Maitre Abraham, has bequeathed his name to the 

famous plains, which in 1759 decided the destiny of New France 

Clfaarles Amador Martin, the only son of Abraham, who survived him, 
bad for god-father the celebrated Charles Amador de la Tour, who was 
At Quebec in 1640. Charles Amador Martin distinguished by his good 
<Mnd«ust and talent for music, was the second Canadian who took 
orders as priest ; he became a member of the Seminary of foreign Mis- 
sions, at Quebec, and a canon of the Cathedral. Ferland, Vol. I, P. 202. 
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absent^ women and children, all shut themselves np 
in the Fort. The liecolltit convent on the banks of 
the St. Charles, was assailed ; the Friars fortified 
themselves. 

" Whilst,'^ says Parkman, *' some prayed in the 
chapel, the rest, with their Indians^ manned the 
walls The Iroquois respected their redonbts and 
demi-lnnes, and withdrew, after burning the Huron 
prisoners" 

The year 1624, was endeared to the faithful of 
Qnebec, by the celebration of a religions ceremony^ 
numerously attended by the White and the lied- 
fikins ; St. Joseph was selected as the first patron 
of New France. 

Thebuildin^of Fort St. Lonis, in the upper-town^ 
was pushed on as very indispensable, in the daily 
recurrence of Indian assaults. 

The '* habitation " in the lower-town, though 
temporarily repaired was in a yad plight. It was 
decidi^d to pull it down, with the exception of the 
warehouse, and rebuild one^ on a much grander scale. 
This was in May 1624 ; a stone with an inscription 
was deposited in the foundation to commemorate 
the event. On this stone, were inscribed the arms of 
the King, as well as those of the Viceroy, with the 
date ; the name of Cham plain was added, as Lieute- 
ant of the Duke of Montmorency ; Ihis stone was dis- 
covered some years back and perished in a con- 
flagration in 1854. 

It was a sorry day for the settlement, when the 
inhabitants, on the 15th August 1624, saw the white 
sails of Champlain's vessel disappear behind Point- 
Le%is, carrying back, alas for ever ! to the shores of 
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her beloved France, the saintlike Madame de Cham' 
plain, sighing for the mystic life of the cloister and 
tired out by the incessant alarms, Indian ferocity 
spread round the Fort during the frequent absence 
of her husband and her favorite brother. The high 
born dame, accustomed to the amenities and luxuries 
of Parisian life, must have, indeed, found the Canadian 
wilderness at times, heavy to endure. She died at 
Meaux, in 1654 — an Ursuline nun. 

At his departure, Champlain appointed as Com- 
mander, Emery de Caen, who was also chief factor 
for the '* Company of Montmorency ; " the white 
population of Quebec was then composed of 51 souls 
— men — women and children. 

The Recollets became more and more con^nnced 
that other missions ought to be founded in such a 
vsrst country as New France^ the six Friars that the 
company had agreed to support were totally insuffi- 
cient for spreading effectually the word of &od,amidst 
the countless tribes of aborigines. It was then 
resolved that the Jesuits," in France, should be invited 
to join in this good work ; Father Irenee Piat and 
Brother F. Sagard, accompanied Champlain to France 
with this object. Henri de Levi, Duke of Ventadour, 
who had purchased the Vice-Royalty of Canada, an 
ecclesiastic himself, having influence at Court, com- 
pelled the company to further his plans and even- 
tually supplied means to send out in the ships &uil- 
laume de Caen was conducting to Quebec in 1 625, 
Fathers Charles Lalemant, Jean de Breboeuf, Enne- 
mond Mass§ and two others, with a Recollet, Joseph 
de la Roche-Daillon. They at first found shelter 
under the hospital roof of the Franciscan Friars, and 
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soon after, built for themselves a euitable resi- 
dence, on the north side of the St. Charles, at the 
mouth of the rivei Lairet —the spot was called Notre- 
Dame- des-Anges . 

The winter of 1627-8 had been one of want, 
suffering and gloom. Eelief would no doubt arrive 
^r the disheartened Quebecers with the return of 
the ships from France, in the spring, De Caen's 
associates instead of tilling the soil, as they were 
bound to do, had not even cleared, two acres 
the surest way to secure the colony from the annual 
famines which assailed it. 

July and its tropical heats hung oyer the Forti 
still, there was no sign of the white-pennoned 
barks, round the Island of Orleans ; the supplies 
were run out. 

Champlain equal to the emergency, resolved on 
sending down a vessel to meet the ships, attracted 
each spring to G-aspe, by the cod fishery ; his 
object being to procure food and also to send back to 
France, the useless mouths. But another trouble 
sprung up. No craft could be found for the errand. 
Ail had wintered at Tadoussac, under Dp Caen's 
directions. The Company's stores at Quebec, con- 
tained neither tar,— nor oaki\m, — ^nor cordage, — nor 
canvass. How was the difficulty to be bridged 
over ? 

Since the early ^days of the settlement, cattle 
had been fed on the vast natural meadows at the 
base of Cape Tourmente, (at St. Joachim) Champlain, 
therefore, sent word to slaughter an ox for its meat, 
chiefly for its tallow. Old rope was gathered — con- 
verted into oakum — men dispatched to the woods in 
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quest of the gttm of the pine, and a boat fitted out 
for TadouBsac. All at once, two men arrived in hot 
haste from the Cape Tourmente farms, with the 
astounding news that two vessels laden with 
English soldiers had landed there, — slaughtered a 
portion of the cattle — applied the torch to two 
small houses and stables — seized on some of the 
workman and carried away some of the sacred 
vases with which the Friars celebrated mass. After 
pillaging the place, the marauders, several of whom 
were French and had visited Tadoussac, the year 
previous, on De Caen's vessels, had retreated preci- 
pitately. Champlain without loosing a moment, set 
his men to repair the out- works of the habitation and 
to erect barricades round the Fort, the remparts of 
which were not yet finished on account of the 
scarcity of artificers. In anticipation of the impend- 
ing attack, he assigned to each man the post he 
was held to defend. 

On the 10th July, an English boat arrived with a 
letter from Capt. David Kirke, to Champlain, re- 
questing him to surrender the Fort and its depen- 
dencies. 

Champlain assembled the principal inhabitants 
and read them aloud this letter ; Pontgrave was 
also present. One notices in history with pride the 
courteous, yet firm and dignified reply of the 
Governor of Quebec, to this peremptory summons 
of Capt. Kirke. (Ferland, P 230.) 

It had its results ; Kirke gave up all idea of 
storming the place and devoted his energies to 
intercept and capture Roquemont's fleet, which 
he met lower down than Tadoussac : in this, he 
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succeeded. One Te&^sel alone escaped and reached 
a French port Father Noyrot was on board. 

The capture of the French fleet reduced Quebec 
to the yerge of ruin : for the hist three years, pro- 
visions had run short as well as ammnnitionj &c. 
Should the English return, nothing remained but 
to surrender. 

For sometime past the daily rations, were seyen 
ounces of peas per day for each person : no relief 
from France, on account of the interyening winter, 
could reach before ten months. With this dishearten- 
ing future before him, Champlain's appears as 
sanguine, as hopeful as ever. His very bearing inspires 
courage ; his followers are patient because their 
loved, their fearloss commander is a model of pa- 
tience and fortitude. 

The colonists can be saved from starvation during 
those long and dismal winter months, if the m^iize 
and grain harvested by the families llebert and 
Couillard, as well as that, saved by tlie Ee collets, is 
properly husbanded and sparingly doled out; and 
so it was ordained and carried. 

With the first dawn ol spring, Champlain racked 
his fertile brain for an expedient to provide susten- 
ance for the settlemenL should the returning ships 
fail to fetch the much wanted supplies. Beset with 
every imaginable diiEculty, in no phase of his career, 
does, the dauntless commander exhibit a stouter 
heart. 

One of the daring schemes which he meditated, 
was to go, with some of his followers, and with the 
aid of Indian allies, dispossess the Iroquois of one of 
their villages where he would surely lind provisions 
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stored ; the idea, however, was abandonned. Cham- 
plain contented himself with sending twenty of his 
brave but famished Frenchmen, to the Hurons ; this 
little band returned to Quebec on the 17th July 
(1629) with a party of Hurons in twelve canoes, 
without having obtained any supplies ; so that in order 
to keep soul and body together, they too were compel- 
led, like the other settlers, to travel six or seven 
leagues from the Fort, in quest of roots. 

The tilling of the soil — the eel fishery — the pur- 
suit of game, in the surrounding forests, were soon 
settled on, as the sole remaining mode to escape 
that terrible death by starvation which loomed out, 
in a not very distant future. 

On the 26th June, Madame de Champlain's bro- 
ther, Eustache Boulle, in an ill-equipped shallop, of 
ten or twelT% tons, sailed for Gaspe, in order to meet 
the spring fishing fleet from France. Thirty men 
accompanied him ; twenty of whom had made up 
their mind to seek their fortunes on the Graspe coast, 
and ten to brave the perils of the deep, under the 
guidance of Boull6, the bearer of despatches on be- 
half of Champlain to the French King — to Cardinal 
de Richelieu and to the partners of the company. 

The adventurous crew counted on procuring fish 
either at Graspe or on the banks, out at sea ; in the 
meantime, they lived on roots ; some, the more pro- 
vident, had succeeded in concealing for this voyage, 
a small supply of pea-meal. 

Eustache Boulle had the good fortune to meet a 
ship commanded by Emery de Caen, who, among 
other things, was the bearer of stores for the colony ; 
he further brought the welcome news of the near 
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approach of a French fleet, commanded by de EazOly 
to protect Quebec, against the English. De Caen*s 
ship was subsequently captured and burnt by the 
" Abigail/' Capt. D. Kirke— long ere she reached her 
destination. Boulle was on his return up the river, 
taken by an English vessel \ the sailors manag^ed to 
extort from the French, information as to the forlorn 
state of Quebec, which induced the English to attack 
the place immediately. 

War in earnest had been meant by the English ; 
on the 25th March, (1629) previous, Capt. David 
Kirke had sailed from G-ravesend with a fleet to 
despoil Canada. It had been fitted out by him for his 
father, Gervase Kirke and Sir William Alexander of 
Menstrie : it consisted of the "Abigail," the flag 
ship— 300 tons ; the "William," Capt Lewis Kirke, 
200 tons ; the ** George," Capt. Thomas Kirke, of 200 
tons ; the " Gervase/' Capt, Brewerton, of 200 tons, 
besides two other ships and three pinnaces, " all 
well manned, armed and furnished with letters-of- 
mark under the broad seal of England," ^ 

His Royal UiiJ^hiiesB, l^oiils;! ile Sainte Fui, the Dauphin of 

Canada. 

Abbe Faillon has exhumed from the archives of 
Rouen, France, a strange incident of our early 
colonial history, which will be new to many. On 
the 8th December 1627, a stirring rumor pervaded 
all classes in the good city of Kouen. The ships 
from Quebec had brought, it was said, a Huron 
youth of sixteen, whom Dame Rumour proclaimed 
the son of the King of Canada, whoever His Mar 

1 First Oonquesl of Canada ^ by Hunry Kirke, M. A,^ 1871, P. 69, 
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jesty may have been. Public curiosity was worked 
up to the highest pitch. 

Vast were the preparations and religious pomp, for 
the christening of this supposed sprig of Indian 
Royalty. The important ceremony was allotted to 
the highest Church dignitary, the Archbishop, who. 
at the head of a numerous clergy, proceeded to the 
entrance of the great Cathedral, to receive the 
budding Indian warrior, solemnly singing the 
psalm " Lauda Jerusalem. " His Highness was then 
escorted to a lofty platform, from whence the faithful 
could feast their eyes on the pageant. 

His Grace, the Duke of Longueville, the Grovernor 
of Normandy, and the haughty Duchess of Villars had 
condescended to act as sponsors : the royal youth was 
called — after the reigning French monarch probably 
-—Louis dp Sainte Foi. Having returned to the 
dominions of his fathers. His Highness was, two 
years after, made a prisoner of war by Captain Kirke, 
who considered that the possession of such an illus- 
trious personage might facilitate the surrender of 
Quebec. The English Admiral soon, however, made 
the unwelcome discovery that the Dauphin of Ca- 
nada was but the son of a poor, naked savage— of 
no rank whatever. This so enraged him that he 
stripped Louis of all the finery he had been wearing 
and returned him to his naked parents, the chronicler 
adds, " in a very mediocre dress." Signor Louis, on 
the other hand, took so much to heart the loss of 
his rank and breeches ? that, says the abb4, he waved 
or forgot all the prerogatives of a Christian, and 
henceforth, the neophyte behaved no better than a 
pagan. ^ 

» Bistoire de la Colonie frangaise.—Yol. I, P. 185. 
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On the 19tli July, 1629, the "aeorge" and the 
^* G-ervase " were in front of Quebec ; a boat with a 
white tiag pulled to the shore, ^ The Governor of the 
Fort hoisted 'another in reply, when a naval officer 
came forward with a letter from Louis and Thomas 
Kirke, the brothers of David, stating that the 
desperate state of the Fort was known to the English, 
asking for its surrender and tendering favorable 
terms which they promised to have ratified, by Ad- 
miral David Kirke, then at Tadoussac. Aifairs were 
indeed at a low ebb for the French ; the settlers, 
says an historian, had for some time past^ been reduced 
to live like ** swine, on roots.'* Alas ! dauntless leader, 
that day-dream of thirty years, that " France on* 
Western soil " is then to be dissolved in air ! 
Nothing remains, but to bow your head to the stem 
decree of destiny ! 

Champlainj however, ere he signed the capitulation, 
w^ent with Pontgrave, on board the English ships and 
demanded to be shown the King's com mission, under 
authority of which the Kirkes assumed to act ; this 
also was promised, as soon as they should reach Ta- 
doussac. By the capitulation, the company's officers 
were allowed to carry away their arms — tteir clothes 
— their peltries. The soldiers, to retire each with 
his "arms and a beaver coat," Churchmen were 

5 The accounls of historians are connicltng as to detaiis. In a 
recent work on the Conquest of Canada in 1629, by a descendanl of 
David ECirke^ it is avered Ihat David came to Qaebec with two ships, 
the Gsroase and IheGeorge. whilst the Instorian Ferlanrt (Vol 1, P. 534 J, 
contf^nda that Capt. David Kirke had stopped at Tatioussac and seat 
up his brothers Louis and Thomas to Quebac, with three vessels^ one 
of one hundrfitj tons^ carrying ten guns and two of forty tons, tarrying 
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permitted to retain their books and their wearing 
ap[)arel. The Governor had also stipulated protec- 
tion for the places of worship, without forgetting to 
take measures for the welfare of hi& friends — widow 
Hebert and her son-in-law Couillard. ^ Louis and 
Thomas Kirke also allowed him to bring to Tadoussac 
two young Indian converts : one called " Hope," the 
other " Charity." This leave was subsequently with- 
drawn by the Admiral, then at Tadoussac, and the 
Indian girls returned to Quebec, under the charge of 
Couillard, who had gone down to Tadoussac, and 
who promised to educate them like his own children. 

We read of a visit paid to the RecoUet and Jesuit 
monasteries, on the banks of the St. Charles, by Capt* 
Louis Kirke ; the Reverend Fathers begged of him 
to accept a few of their paintings, and, the Parson, 
who accompanied Kirke, asked the Fathers for a 
few books, which they were glad to tender him» 
One would be curious to know, to what department 
of literature. His Reverence, the Lutheran Minis- 
ter, took such a strong fancy, whilst looking over 
the library of the Quebec Jesuits, in July 1629. 

The French families who choose to remain, were 
tendered protection. Cham plain and some Frairs and 
inhabitants took passage for England, in one of the 
large English ships. On the 20th July, the British 
ensign was hoisted on the bastion of the Fort, amidst 
the roar of the artillery of the English men-of-war 
and of the Fort. British rule was proclaimed to 

1 Couillard has left very numerous descendants. Dr. Gaspard 
C!ouillard, formerly Seigneur of St. Thomas, Montmagny, was one ; 
his family was large; one of his daughters, is the wife of the Hon. 
Alex, de L^ry, of Quebec^Senator. 
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the soldiers assembled probably in the Chrande 
Place facing Fort St. Louis, (the Ring). Thus, in less 
than two years, Sir David Kirke had swept England's 
enemies from Nova Scotia and Canada. 

On the 20th October 1629, he anchored at Ply- 
mouth, to hear very bad news, indeed. France 
and England had concluded peace, nearly two 
months before the date of the capture of Quebec, 
viz : on the 24th April 1629. Ghamplain had laid his 
case before the French ambassador, in London ; soon, 
it was known that the King (Charles I) had passed 
his royal word that " Quebec would be returned to 
France." Macaulay, has shown what Charles's 
royal word later on, was worth. Admiral Kirke does 
not appear to have placed implicit faith in it either, 
judging from the tenacity with which, for three 
years, he held on to his conquest and peltries ; 
however, an excellent financial reason existed why 
Royal Charles should scrupulously keep his royal 
covenant. There were still due to the British 
Monarch, four hundred thousand crowns, balance 
of the dowry of Queen Henrietta-Maria, and King 
Louis had sworn a royal oath that unless Quebec 
were restored, his trusty and well-beloved cousin, 
on the other side of the channel, might place 
amongst his bad debts, if he had any, the 400,000 
French Crowns. Kings, as well as commoners are 
not averse to claiming any balance in their favor, 
shown by the Ledger. 

The fate of Quebec was sealed, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the " Canada Merchants," in En- 
gland, who complained of the heavy expenditure 
they had incurred in fitting out at a cost of ^£60,000, 
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the fleet which had captui^d " the American Forts.'» 
Nor does David Kirke appear to have considered 
an acknowledgment in full of his services, the 
fioyal Grant of 1st Dec-, 1631, allowing him to 
wear the coat-armor of Admiral Roquemont, whom 
lie had taken prisoner. Though he became " Sir 
David," this was far from enough to salve his 
lacerated feelings and restore his impoverished 
exchequer,^ 

Let us hie back, across the ocean and view Quebec, 
finder British rule. Louis Kirke having been appoint- 
ed commander of the Fort, continued to treat Cham- 
plain, until the latter's departure, on the 24th 
July, with marked courtesy, allowing him even the 
privilege of having mass said in Fort Saint Louis 
(where Champlain resided) until he embarked, 
though, David Kirke, the admiral, subsequently disap- 
proved of this latter indulgence. 

Thus, L<ftiis Kirke remained with ninety men 
tmder his command, at Quebec, and a long, dreary 
winter before him. 

Having neglected to sow «.nd till tho land, with the 
exception of what had beenoleared by the RecoUets 
and Jesuits, a famine ensued in the winter months of 
1629-30. Six pounds of bread : such was the weekly 
ftUowance to each settler. Had it not been for the 
timely succour received from tiie neighbouring 
Indians, dire in the extreme, would have been the 
results. The distress was notwithstanding, intense. 
J^ourteen persons perished during the winter ; others 
suffered in a greater or less, degree. 

More than once, it has been asked how many 

1 Tke First Conquest of Canada, Henry Karke, 1871. 

2 
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French families, remained at Quebec, nndei the folds 
of the British flag, in 1629. Though the ^ opinions, 
on this point, are conflicting, we are warranted, 
we think, in limiting to five, the number of French 
families who remained. Louis Hebert, had died in 
162Y ; his widow had become the spouse of Guillanme 
Huboust ; her daughte^^ Guillemetie, had married 
G-oillaume Couillard. In addition to these two house- 
holds, one may safely assert, that the old Scotch pilot, 
Abraham Martin, stopped behind, as well as the 
family of Pierre DesPoxtes and that, of Nicholas 
Pivert, who in 1628 had returned to Quebec, from 
the Cape Tourmente settlement. These five families 
all told, comprised twenty-one souls, exclusive of any 
servants or menials that might have been in their 
employ. One fourth of Kirke*s garrison was then 
composed of French, 

If Quebec, was in 1629-30, a prey to famine, as just 
stated, there vras an ennemy more formidable yet, 
lurking within her wooden walls: the demon of 
religions discord. 

Though Kirke by hie father's side was of Scotch 
descent, his mother, wasaFrench woman of Dieppe; 
he himself had been *a wine merchant in Bordeaux. 
French proclivities occasionally cropped out in his 
intercourse with his blunt British soldiers. Unfor- 
tunately, for the general welfare, he allowed himself 
to be ruled by some perfidious counsellors, french 
in their leanings. Hence the origin of the trouble. 

I Compare Histoire de la Coionie franpaise au Canada^ Vol. I, Page 
174, 202-4-6 with the note on pages 250-1 of (Muvres de Chmnplainf 
Vol. Ill, annolated by abM Laveriliere ; on this poiDt of controversy 
between the two hiBt<M-ianS| we decidly would adopt the views of abb^ 
Laverdi&re, 
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Diversity of faith, only served to make more apparent, 
diversity of race. Kirke, the Huguenot, was a 
Oalvinist, whilst the clergyman who accompanied 
the expedition was a Lutheran. The British soldiers 
sided with the disciple of Luther ; matters getting 
every day worse, a plot was laid to despatch the 
Governor of Quebec, together with his French 
sympathisers. Kirke, luckily found it out in time ; 
punished summarily the conspirators and incar- 
cerated the Lutheran minister, in the Jesuits' resi- 
dence, on the banks of the meandering St. Charles, 
f6r six months ; this wholesome exercise of authority, 
for the time being, caused a cessation of public 
worship.^ 

In the meantime, Ohamplsdn, or perhaps, the 
400,000 french crowns, carried the point in England. 
Emery de Caen, who had suffered heavy loss by the 
surrender of Quebec, was empowered, under a com- 
mission signed by the French King and counter- 
signed by Charles I, of England, to reclaim posses- 
sion of Quebec, in order to make up his losses, by 
a monopoly of the peltry trade for one year. He 
waj? named commander of the whole colony, as well 
as of the fleet sent out, but Du Plessis Bochart, a 
Soman Catholic, was named jointly with him to 
counteract the effect of his calvinistic faith. It was 
understood that this arrangement was only tempo- 
rary and that Champlain should succeed him the 
following year. 

On the 13th July, 1632, Quebec was handed over 
to Emery de Caen and to Du Plessis Bochart ; on the 
same day, the English embarked on two vessels 

I Hisloire de la Colonie frangaUe au Canada. Vol. I. P. 252 
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laden with merchandise and fars, and sailed for 
England. 

Lively, indeed, was the feeling of relief and joy ei- 
perienced by the French, when they returned after 
an absence of three years. These, had been days of 
gloom and sorrow and deep regret for the few French 
remaining" in the settlement ; mass had not been cel^ 
brated at Quebec for three years. Jilven the christening 
of French children j fell to heretical hands ; Couillard's 
infant daughter^ born in 1631, was baptized by an 
English person, probably the Lutheran minister^ 
who after his six months jail, had become, possibly, 
a wiser man. Father LeJeune, in 1632, hastened ta 
Oouillard's house to celebrate mass; the lower-town 
chapel being in ashes. The " habitation" had also 
fallen a prey to flames and neglect ; no thing stood, but 
its bare and crumbling walls. In the con flagratiou, 
9,000 beaver skins had also perished — the property 
of the company of Montmorency, The Jesuits house 
on the St, Charles, had fallen to decay ; even the 
doors and windows, had been torn down and 
carried away. The Ee collets' con vent was in a still 
worse plight ; scarcely a roof remained to shelter the 
returning French. Rone were more ready to greet 
their old acquaintances than the Montagnais Indians; 
but that curse — ^intoxicating liquors, — sold to them 
by the English, had demoralised them and led them ia 
an unguarded moment, to butcher a number of cap* 
tives, they with the aid of the Algonquins, had made 
during a victorious fight they had had with the Iro- 
quois ; the efforts of the Lutheran minister had 
proved unavailing to restrain them and their dread 
of revenge, made them look with sincere joy on the 
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return of the French, from whom they expected help 
against the merciless Iroquois. 

The Fort, however, was uninjured ; the Chapel 
built in 1615, next to the " habitation " had been 
"burnt in 1629, so, that on the sabbath, public 
worship was held in an apartment of the Fort ; on 
week days, mass was celebrated at the Jesuits 
house of Notre'Dame-deS'Anges, on the little river St. 
Charles. 

On the 1st March 1633, the Company of the 
Hundred-Associates, presented Champlain to the 
prime minister, the great Cardinal de Eichelieu, 
who constituted him his Lieutenant, in all the French 
possessions on the St. Lawrence, with most extensive 
powers. 

On the 23rd May 1633, a guard composed of 
pikemen and musketeers with drums beating, 
escorted the founder of Quebec, from the ships to 
Fort St. Louis. A French squadron was anchored 
opposite the lofty cliffs of Cape Diamond, viz : the 
« St. Pierre" of 150 tons, carrying 12 guns; the " St. 
Jean " of 160 tons, carrying 10 guns, and the '' Don 
de Dieu *' of 80 tons and 6 guns. The fleet had also 
brought out 200 persons, including the Jesuits 
Mas86 and Breboeuf, one woman and two young 
girls. 

In ascending the St. Lawrence, Champlain had 
met several english vessels, as well armed as his 
own, — trading with the Indians. Not caring to risk 
the fate of Quebec on an engageiiient in which 
his heavily laden vessels would have to fight at 
disadvantage, he sent word to DuPlessis Bochart, 
then at Quebec, to prevent the English vessels from 
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sailing past the Fort and artfully induced the 
savages, by his promises, to exclude the English from 
trading with them. In furtherance of this policy, 
he subsequently established a trading post defended 
by a battery of guns, on a small igland, opposite 
Point Platon, Lotbiniere, which he thus fortified, to 
shut out English vessels from going beyond. 

What a gratifying spectacle it must have been for 
him to witness the success which crowned his efforts 
as early as August 1633, when the Hurons, who had 
shunned the settlement, when Kirke was there, 
crowded into port with one hundred and filly 
canoes, laden with furs ^ and carrying 500 or 600 
warriors, of remarkable appetites and athletic frames. 
The Ijaranguing, feasting, smoking and council- 
holding which these swarthy sons of the forest, 
inflicted on the sturdy Governor, taxed to the 
utmost, his powers of endurance, great though they 
were. 

The year 1633, saw the accomplishment of a vow 
the pious Champlain had made ; should the settlement 
be recovered from the English, he had promised to 
build a Church, A temple of worship was accord- 
ingly erected and not improperly named, Notre- 
Dame de Recouvrance, It stood on the eastern portion 
of the site ^ on which the present Baniica was com* 

1 The number of beaver skins traded for in a year someiimes 
reached ^0,OOO^they were worth each a pistole Ss. 4d.::^8,000— 
Ibis repreeented a very large sum in those ^aySn 

2 Quebec historians entertain di(r^:rent opinions as to the site of 
Notre- fJc me de Recouvrance. thus called because of the recovery of the 
country from Knglauil, and also because a picture exposed on the altar 
had been recovered from a shipwreck. The historian, Ferland. s^ays 
this church etood on, or in the vicinity of, the site on which the English 
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laeuoed in 1647. Tke Jesuit missionaries, in order to 
be closer for purposes of public worsMp, established 
for themselves another dwelling close to the Fort. 

A brilliant writer, Francis Parkman, thus sums up 
the routine of existence at that period : '' A stranger 
visiting the Fort of Quebec would have been aston- 
ished ai its air of conventual decorum. Black Jesuits 
and scarfed officers mingled at Ghamplain's table. 
There was little conversation, but in its place histories 
«nd the lives of saints were read aloud as in a mo- 
nastic refectory.^ Prayers, masses and confessions 
followed each other with an edifying regularity, and 
the bell of the adjacent chapel, built by Champlain, 
rang morning, noon and night G-odless soldiers 
caught the infection and wipped themselves in 
penance for their sins.^ Debauched artisans outdid 
each other in the fury of their contrition. Quebec 
was become a mission. Indians gathered thither as 
of old, not from the baneful lure of brandy, for the 
tcaffic in it was no longer tolerated, but from the less 
pernicious attractions of gifts, kind words, and politic 
blandishments "...... Champlain's example and teach- 
ings bore their legitimate fruits, even after his 
death." 

Let us hear Father Le Jeune, minutely describing 
the punishments which overtook the unruly at 
Quebec : " Of course in all societies there are some 

<iathe(iral was since built. The abb6 Laverdi^re, after several exca- 
vations, sets forth in an elaborate pamphlet, that he has discovered 
the walls of Nolre-Dame de Recouvraneey in the eastern portion of the 
^te oa which the Romaa Catholic Cathedral was subsequently 
built. 

1 Le Jeune. Relaiions^ieZi. 

s Le Jeune« ^eto/iom— 1 634. 
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dieconteiited spirits, to wKom tlie verjr mildest forms 

of restraint seem odious. All such are proAdded for 
here; for on the 29th Decern ber^ 1635, notices and 
prohibitions were affixed to a pillar in front of the 
ehurch, specifying the penalties for blasphemy, in- 
temperance, neglect of mass or of divine service on 
file days. Also^ a pillory was attached to the samer 
which was had recourse to, on the 18th of January^ 
to punish a drunkard and blasphemer ; and on the 
22nd, one of our people was condemned to pay a fin& 
of fifty livres, for having supplied intoxicating liquor & 
to the savages.** 

History has handed down an able letter writtea 
by Champlain, to Cardinal de Richelieu, in which he 
details the works and improvements he had under- 
taken at Quebec, and iu the little Island, ^ opposite 
St. Croix, in which he built Fort Richelieu^ to prevent 
ho fertile parties of Indians from descending the river 
and foreign enemies from ascending, 

Champlain continued to labor incessantly for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the colony, until 
about the 10th October, 1635, when a stroke of 
paralysis laid him prostrate. He never rose agaii^ 
from his couch, nor was he ever again able ta 
sign his name to public or private documents. 

" Christmas day 1S35, was a dark day in the annals 
of New France, In a chamber of the Fort, breathless^ 
and cold, lay the hardy frame, which war, the 
wilderness and the sea had bnfieted so long in vain. 

After two months and a half of illness, Cham- 
plain, at the age of sizty-eight, was dead. His last 

1 This rocky chinaei, a dangerous portion of the St. JoEwrence, i& 
now uallud " The Richelieu." 
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cares were for his colony and the sncconr of its 
suffering families. Jesuits, officers, soldiers, traders 
and the few settlers of Quebec, followed his remains 
to the church ; Le Jeune pronounced his eulogy, 
and the feeble community built a ^ tomb to his 
honor. The colony could ill spare him. For twenty- 
seven years, he had labored hard, for its welfare, 
sacrificing fortune, repose and domestic peace to 
a cause embraced with enthusiasm and pursued 
with intrepid persistency. His character belonged 
partly to the past, partly to the present. The 
preux chevalier^ the crusader, the romance-loving 
explorer, the curious, knowledge-seeking traveller, 

1 The remains of the Founder of QueDec were deposited in a vauli 
" sepuichre particulier " — over which, soon afterwards his successor 
Governor de Montmagny, appears to have caused the erection of th&' 
small structure known as Ghamplain*s Chapel. The site of this building 
has recently become the subject of a lively controversy. In 1860, Mr. 
Hugh 0*Donnell, then manager of the City Waterworks, in con- 
ducting some excavations, connected with the waterworks, found 
a stone vault, under the steps leading down from Mountain Hill to 
Ghamplain street : in it, were found a cofQn and human bones, which 
were pronounced to be those of the illustrious Governor* In the Journal 
L'Opin^on PuBLiQUE, of the 4th November, 1875, much new light is 
thrown on this debated question, by the publication of historical docu- 
ments recently discovered amongst the papers and notes bequeathed 
to the Laval University by an eminent President of the Literary 
and Historical Society , Geo. B. Faribault, esquire. These documents 
go far to favor a view, I have long entertained, that Ghamplain *& 
remains were to be sought for not in the lower-town but in the upper 
town of Quebec, near the Ring or &rande Place. Champlain's Chapel, 
In which his body rested, in a ** Sepulchre particulier '* according 
to these documents, stood, near the site of the present Post office ; 
this recent archeological controversy, will doubtless ere long lead to 
nirther researches. In addition to detaiU published in the Opinion 
PuBLiQUE, much curious data will be found in the pamphlets published 
in 186t$-7 by the abb^s Laverdi^re and Gasgrain and Mr. Stanislas 
Orapeau, See appendix Verbo Ghamplain's Tomb. 
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the practical na^dgator, all claimed their share in him. 
,,,,,„,. With the life of the faithful soldier closes the 
opening period of *' New France*" Let hb ad^d^ one 
of the most romantic eras in our annals. 




CHAPTER 11. 

1635—1663. 

IROQIJOIS AGGRESSION. 

MONTMAGNT, THE SECOND GOVERNOR OF QUBBEG, 1636. — Thh: JeSDITS 

College founded, 1637. — Arrival of the Ursulines and Hotel- 
DiEuNuNS, 1639. — CoNFLAqRATiow OF THE Parish Church, 1640. — 
Roman Catholic Cathedral commenced, 1647. — The dispersed 
BORONS seek refuge IN QuEBEC, 1649. — Dbstrdction by fjre of 
the Ursulinks Convent, 1650. — Iroquois Incursions, 1656. 
— Indian Massacres, 1658. — The Great Earthquake, 1663. 

This chapter will trace with the history of Quebec, 
the origin of its public edifices during twenty-eight 
years. Though associated with the foundation of 
several of the most important religious establish- 
ments, still existing in modern Quebec, these were 
not years of peace, but of constant struggle ; at times 
of dire alarm — of gloom verging on despair. The 
causes : inherent weakness — external hostility — me- 
tropolitan mis-rule. 

For the scanty colonists, during this blighting 
period, one idea, one only prevailed : self-preserv- 
ation against Indian surprise. 

A long wished-for change came at last ; the sup- 
pression in 1668, of the company of the Hundred-As- 
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Bociates and the inaugutation ob its nung by the 

King, of a royal government. 

To Quebec, if not to Montreal, this heralded, a new 
life — the cessation of a long train of miseries. Let 
us lesTime our narrative : 

Mr. de Chateaufortj selected by Champlain him- 
selfi to replace him^ had held the reins of power from 
Christmas, 1635, to the 11th June, 1636. On that 
day, the entire population preceeded by musketeers 
and martial niiisic, hurried down to the port, to greet 
the new Goyernor, Charles Huault de Montmagny, a 
brave, pious and distinguished Knight of Malta. On 
touching Canadian soil, de Montmagny stalked up 
Mountain hill, and on his way, ^ meeting with a 
cross, devoutly knelt down to offer up a prayer, A 
solemn Te Deum was chaunted at the church of 
Noire-Dame de Recouvrance^ after which de Chateau-* 
fort delivered over to the King^s representative, to- 
gether with the keys of Fort St Louis, the external 
Bigns of authority and command. 

One of the new Governor's first cares, was to place 
the colony on a sound footing as to defence. Cham* 
plain, before closing his eventful career, had ordered 
the reconstruction of the palisade which formed the 
out-works of the Fort» and had also erected a battery 
of guns in the lower- town, opposite the warehouses^ 
to command this part of the river. De Montmagny 
resolved to go much further ; a plan of a new fort 
to be built of stone, was prepared, and his artificers 
with pic and shovel, might be seen actively engaged 

1 This crosa stood most probably wilhin the small cemotpry Ihea 
eiistin^j near ihe top of Mountain Hill, of which trdces W8r6 recently 
found, facing Turcotle's BlOt^k. 
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in hewing stone out of the quarry — ^burning lime- 
baking bricks. The irregularity of the streets, at first 
narrow foot-paths, where the forest had stood, next 
claimed his earnest attention. To ensure regularity 
in the highways, a new plan of the city was ordered. 

De Montmagny's example and ideas of progress 
were not lost on his followers. Private dwellings, as 
well as public edifices, underwent rapid transforma- 
tions, to such a degree that the old residents mar- 
yelled at the pleasing appearance of the city 
generally. 

Several families of note ^ had now selected New 
JBbrance as their adoptive home. Father Le Jeune, 
will furnish us with some delightful glimpses of 
Canadian life at that early time. " Here, we have," 
says he, " honourable gentlemen and soldiers, whom 
it is a pleasure to behold going through warlike 
exercises in the midst of peace, and hear the report 
of musquetry and cannon only on occasions of 
rejoicing, re-echoed from our grand forests and 
mountains, like innocuous thunder. The other inhabi- 
tants consist of a mass of various artisans and a 
number of honorable families, notably increased ot 
late. Even our savages are astonished to see so many 
of what they call " Captains and young Captains. " 

" The roll of the drum wakes us up at dawn : 

1 Amongst others, that of sieur Robert Giffard, a noted physician. 
on whom the Company bequeathed the Seigneurie of Beauport ; be had 
then several artificers and laborers at work there ; soon a village sprang 
up. Nor must we omit recording the arrival of oiher remarkable 
colonists, the Repentignys, de Tillys, La Potheries Ac— One hundred 
and fifly years afterwards, we will find the name of Beauport selected 
by the first English Governor of QuebeCi General Jas. Murray, for hi» 
country-seat in England. 
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sentries go their rounds. The g-nard-room is well 
looked after. Each sentinel has his allotted period of 
duty. Our Quebec Fort, is guarded even in time of 
peace^ like a powerful tbrtress, during war ",•,.,, and' 
further. " When they tell us, at Quebec^ that there is a 
number of persons at TadoussaCj and that nothing 
is to be seen below, but men, women and litth^ 
children coming to increase our colony, and that 
amongst them are young ladies and young children 
as bright as the day, I leave you to jndge how joy 
and surprise take possession of our hearts. Who 
care snow for the difficulty of croeaing the ocean^ 
when such young children and girls and women 
naturally timid, make nothing of the long sea- 
Yoyage ? ". — 



Such, the glowing picture, traced by this hopeful 
and devoted missionary, during the halcyon days 
of peace — the ehort truces, purchased more than 
once, from the merciless Indian foes, with the most 
generous blood of the colonists. 

The delapidated old pile, rebtdlt after 1720, facing 
the Eoman Catholic Cathedral, the Jesuits college, 
better known to us, as the Jesuits Barracks, since 
it was taken possession of, in 1763, by Governor 
Murray, for the accommodation of troops, dates back 
to 1637. ^ At first, it had been contemplated to erect a 
college in the valley of the St. Charles, close to the re- 
sidence of the Jesuits, Noire-Dame-des-Angesy where 



1 One year laten in 1638, John Harvard betniealhed £779 1 7s. 2d. 
to support the college recently founded by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, near Boston, at Newtown, which that year, changed ita 
name into Cambridge. The first professor of Harvard College, Nalha- 
Biel Eaton, had| accordmg to Winthropj been educated by the J@3Uila. 
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CJtiebec was to be transferred, but the idea of chang- 
ing the site of the city haying been given np, twelve 
^rpents of land, on the 18th March, 1687, were granted 
io the Jesuit Fathers, in the vicinity of Fort St. Lonis. 
As early as 1626, when Qaebec contained but fifty 
souls, a sufficient sum to begin such a structure, had 
been tendered. A young nobleman of Picardy, Een6 
de Bohault, son of the Marquis de Ghtmache, before 
taMng orders as a Jesuit, had requested the Marquis, 
his father, to hand over his patrimony, ^ sixteen thou-* 
sand ^cu8 eCor to the missions of Canada. The sub- 
sequent surrender of the Fort and its sequel of 
troubles delayed the carrying out of this benevolent 
bequest, but it was not lost sight of and was taken 
advantage of, so soon as it had been regularly ac' 
cepted by the superior of the Jesuits, Father Vitel- 
leschi, in the name of the celebrated order. 

Oh the 11th June, 1688, a violent shock of an earth- 
quake startled the denizens of the rock. Boston and 
the New England settlements were still more severe- 
ly tried, during the year, by frequent and violent 
commotions of the earth. More than a century pre- 
vious, the Indians had related to Cartier, dreadful 
" things about earthquakes ; the convulsions of the 
soil in the mountainous region, north of the city, bear 
witness to these violent up-heavings of nature. 

The sultry summer of 1689, saw the welcome 
arrival of the Ursulines and Hospitalieres Nuns, 
The first, destined to render invaluable assistance 
to i>opular education — ; the second, as nurses to 

1 Creuxius says, miUiaaureorum sexdecim. De Belmont, Charlevoix 
after him, put down six thousandt icus cPar, instead of sixteen thoU' 
land. Faillon ao€6pt8 this last figure. 
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style, will introduce us to these devoted ladies, on 
their landing in Canada. 

' " On the fourth of May, 1 639, Madame de la 
Peltrie, Marie de Tlncarnation, Marie de St. Bernard^ 
and another Ursuline, embarked at Dieppe, for Canada. 
In the ship were also three ^ young hospital nuns^ 
sent out to found, at Quebec, a Hdtel-Dieu, endowed 
by tlie famous niece of Richelieu, the Duchesse 
d'Aiguillon. Here^ too, were the Jesuits Chaumonoi 
and Poncet, on the way to their misdon, together 
with Father Yimont, who was to succeed Le Jeune, 
in his post of Superior, To the nuns, pale from theii 
cloistered seclusion, there was a strange and startling 
novelty in this new- world of life and action, — the 
ship, the sailors, the shouts of command, the flapping 
of sails, the salt winds and the boisterous eea. The 
voyage was long and tedious. Sometimes, they lay in 
their berths, sea -sick and w^oe -begone ; sometimes, 
they sung in choir, on deck, or heard mass in the 
cabin. Once, on a misty morning, a wild cry of alarm 
startled crew and passengers alike, A huge ice-berg 
was drifting close upon them. The peril was 
extreme. Madame de la Peltrie, clung to Marie de 
r Incarnation, who stood perfectly calm, and gathered 

1 The Jauils in Norlh Amerkay P. 181-2. 

2 Marie de Saint Igoace ; Anoe de Sain I Bernard ; Marie de Saint 
Bona venture. 

They had aiiled in the ila^ shiji of the Canaila neet^ Capt. Bont&mps 
and were Iransferred at Tadoassao, to the SainlJaeq */es^ Capt An got, 
and disembarked at Quebec, in the Governor's carpeited boat-* 
chalonpe lapissde — says Faillon, 
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lier gown about her feet that she might drown with 
decency. It is scarcely necessary to say that they 
were saved by a vow<to the Virgin and St Joseph. 
Yimont, offered it in behalf of all the company, and 
ike ship glided into the open sea unharmed. 

They arrived at Tadonssac, on the fifteenth of 
July ; and the nuns ascended to Quebec in a small 
craft deeply laden with salted codfish, on which, 
uncooked, they subsisted until the first of August, 
when they reached their destination. Cannon roared 
welcome from the fort and batteries ; all labor ceased ; 
4he storehouses were closed ; and the zealous de Mont- 
magny, with a train of priests and soldiers, met the 
new-comers, at the landing. All the nuns fell pros- 
trate, and kissed the sacred soil of Canada. They 
heard mass at the Church, dined at the fort, and 
presently set forth to visit the new settlement of 
Sillery, four miles above Quebec," The residence of 
the Ursnlines nuns was not yet begun^ and the 
foundation stone of the Hospitalises, was scarcely pla- 
ced. They found shelter in anew house belonging to 
the Hundred-Associates, near Fort St. Louis, whilst 
(the Ursulines were lodged in a small house, on a 
wharf, belonging to Mr. Juchereau des Ch&telets, 
near the warehouses of the Company, in the lower- 
town — ^Blanchard's Hotel now4Btands on the site. 

Ancient Religious establishincnts. 

" The totally different policy observed by the Eng- 
lish and French Grovernments, as to the religious 
establishment of their Colonies in North America, 
although easily assigned to the opposite motive of 
•each, presents, at the present day, a very interesting 
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contrast* The English Colonies, — founded by zeal- 
ous Dissenters, or by persons who conceived that 
all established forms of religion savoured of tyranny 
and oppression — soon received the most judicious 
encouragement from the parent state, and obtained 
advantageous charters from the Crov^n, They en- 
tered with spirit into commercial enterprises^ and 
made rapid advances to riches, prosperity, and power. 
The French, on the other hand, were established by 
men of a different stamp, attached to the forms of 
their ancient religion — ^who sought to enhance their 
own reputation, and to extend the glory and power 
of their country, by penetrating among the savage 
tribes — by converting them to their own faith — by 
rigidly excluding what they considered the contami- 
nation of calvinis tic doctrines — and by sending among 
them Missionaries, iu order to establish a religious 
dominion over them. Actuated by these powerful 
incentives, they commenced by keeping good faith 
with the savages, — they cultivated their friendship^ 
and took part in their enmities as good and trusty 
allies. Thus they soon acquired over the Indian 
mind, an influence far more extensive than any other 
European nation. But the result of this conduct was 
not politically successful, as regarded the advance 
of the colony. By far too great a portion of toil, of 
zeal, and of authority seems from the first to have 
been directed to the Indian tribes, if we may judge 
from the result of an amiable, though, perhaps, mis- 
taken policy. The subserviency of their colonial 
system J and even of commerce itself, to the propaga- 
tion of the religion of the state is apparent through- 
out the early history of this Colony, and hence its 
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tardy progress under the French Government ; and 
its present inferiority, as to riches and population, 
as to the English colonies planted about the same 
period. 

"Whatever neglect, however, the temporal affairs 
of New France might have experienced, before it was 
taken under the protection of the Koyal Government 
in 1663 — it is clear that nothing had been left unat- 
tempted from the earliest times, to provide for the 
spiritual welfare of the settlers, and for the instruc- 
tion of the neophytes among the savages. As early 
as 1614, on the formation of a new and more exten- 
sive company of merchants trading to New France, 
Champlain had the devotion to introduce, and suf- 
ficient interest to obtain the passing of a clause in the 
articles, by which they engaged to defray the expen- 
ses of four ecclesiastics, who were to be sent out for the 
important object of spreading the true religion among 
the natives. The views of the pious founder of 
Quebec are thus explained : " Seeing that, we had 
no Priests, we obtained some through the interference 
of the sieur Houel, who had a peculiar affection to- 
wards this holy design, and who told me that the 
R4collei Fathers would be proper for this purpose, 
both to reside in our habitation, and to convert the 
infidels. I agreed in this opinion, they being void 
of ambition, and conforming altogether to the rule of 
St. Francis. I spoke of it to My Lord, the Prince, 
who entered into my views ; and the company offer- 
ed of their own accord, to support them, until they 
could obtain a Seminary, which they hoped to do, by 
means of the charitable donations, that might be 
bestowed upon them for the care and instruction of 
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youth. ^* Ohamplain accordingly Bailed from Hob- 
fleur on the 24th April, 1615, with four RicoUei 
Fathers ; and after a favorable passage, without meet* 
ing ice or any other impediment, they reached 
Tadoussac on the 25 th May, where they returned 
thanks for their safe arrival. 

The first establishment of the religious commu- 
nities of Quebec, has a peculiar interest; and it is 
diihcult to determine ^ps^hich is more worthy of ad- 
miration, the liberality of the design on the part of the 
founders, or the devotedness and fearlessness display- 
ed by those appointed for its execution- The early 
history of Canada teems, indeed, with instances of 
the purest religious fortitude, zeal, and heroism — of 
young and delicate females, reliuqnishing the com- 
forts of ciyilisation to perform the most menial offices 
towards the sick — to dispense at once the blessings 
of medical aid to the body, and of religious instruction 
to the soul of the benighted and wondering savage. 
They must have been upheld by a strong sense of 
duty -» an overpowering conviction of the utility of 
their purposes, —a full persuasion of their efficacy, 
both towards their own eternal salvation, and that of 
their newly converted flock. But for such impres- 
sions, it would have been beyond human nature to 
make the sacrifices which the Hoptialieres made, in 
taking up their residence in New France, Without 
detracting from the calm and philosophic demeanor 
of religion at the present day, it is doubtful whether 
any pious persons could be found willing to undergo 
the fatigues, uncertainty and personal danger, expe- 
rienced by the first missionaries of both sexes in New 
France. Regardless of climate, to whose horrors 
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ttiey were entirely tinaccxistomed — of penury and 
famine — of danger to the person — of death, and mar- 
tjrrdom itself — ^they pressed onward to the goal to 
which their religions coarse was directed — and sus- 
tained by something more than human fortitude — 
by divine patience. They succeeded at length in 
establishing on a firm foundation the altars, and the 
faith of theij country and their God ! For ambition's 
sake, for lucre^ for fame — ^men have braved danger 
in a hundred fights, until the world by common con* 
sent has elevated the successful tyrant to the rank 
of a hero among his fellows — but to incur the horrors 
of savage life, the risk of torture and even death — ^in 
a word, the agonizing suspense and constant anxieties 
oi a missionary, for no other reward than that of self 
approbation, and with no other support than that of 
religion — requires courage and devotion of a far 
higher order, and merits glory of the most enduring 
character. The labors and privations of the first 
religious communities, who established themselves 
even within the walls of Quebec, were many — their 
paths were dark, dreary and intricate ; but the bright 
star of enthusiasm, like the clew of Ariadne, carried 
ihem along — ^they felt that if one glimpse of the 
sacred light they bore could be brought to dawn upon 
the benighted souls of those they wished to save» 
their zeal would be amply rewarded, and their labor 
forgotten. " 

Thei Ursuline Conrent* 

" This institution, as well as that of the Hotel-Dieu^ 
owes its origin to the powerful representations of 
the Jesuits settled in New France. The object of 
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the latter was not, however, merely to provide the 
means of religious instruction and education for the 
female children of the French residents. They 
contemplated the instruction also of the young 
daughters of the converted Indian — so extensive 
and philanthropic were the views of this order. The 
company of merchants to whose direction the tem- 
poral affairs of the Colony were confided, — ^men of 
worldly views, and more anxious for a good return 
of furs, than solicitous of extending to the savage 
benefits, which seemed to them unnecessary and 
premature — took no steps to promote the settlement 
of the Ursulines. In justice it should be added, 
neither did they take measures to prevent it. 

" Several unsuccessful attempts were made to carry 
into effect a foundation so desirable as that of the 
Ursulines, whose peculiar province it was to devote 
themselves to the education of female children. At 
length, as in the case of the Hospitaliires^ it was re- 
served for a young widow of Alen9on, a person of 
rank and fortune, named Madame de la Peltrie, to 
surmount every obstacle; and to accomplish her 
purpose by devoting her whole fortune, and conse- 
crating even personal labor to the good work. With 
two Ursulines from Tours, and one from Dieppe, she 
attended the rendez-vous of the Canada fleet, and 
sailed on the 4th May, 1639, for Quebec, in company 
with the Hospitaliires. 

" The courage and devotion of Madame de La Pel- 
trie have been highly celebrated. Persons of similar 
qualities have appeared in almost every age to meet 
the wants of society — without whose energy and self 
denial few of those philanthropic institutions, to 
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which the world owes so much at the present day, 
would have been matured, and successfully esta- 
blished. This devout lady give up all to carry into 
effect her laudable design ; and is even said to have 
at one time worked with her own hands in the culti- 
vation of the ground, on which the Ursuline Convent 
now stands. She divested herself of all superfluous 
clothing, and parted with her wardrobe to supply 
raiment to the poor children of the colonists, whom 
she fed as well as clothed : her whole life indeed 
was a series of charitable deeds, which have ren- 
dered her name illustrious in the religious annals of 
Canada. The fruits of her valuable foundation are 
to this day experienced, in the excellent education 
which is afforded to young females in the school of 
ihe Ursuline convent. 

" The reception of the Ursulines has been already 
described under the Hotel-Dieu. The Hospitaliires 
went immediately to Sillery — the Ursulines were 
established in a small house on the river side, most 
probably on the St. Charles. Like the Hospitaliires 
they suffered trials and privations innumerable. 
Scarcely had they arrived, when the small-pox broke 
oat in Quebec. But they were not disconcerted: 
they indeed preserved their health, and had pre- 
sence of mind enough, in the midst of death, to 
employ themselves in the study of the Indian lan- 
guages, in order to render themselves more useful 
to the community among which they had begun 
their pious career. It has been stated that their 
first intention was to educate the female children of 
the Indians. Finding this to be inconvenient, and 
ahnost impracticable, they were, after some years, 



xeluctantly compelled to abandon that part of their 
design. 

'* The TJrsnlines completed their first conTeiit in 
164L It was built most probably of wood; and 
stood within the present possessions of the Commn^ 
nity, between St, Lewis Garden, St. Anne and St. 
Ursule Streets. A very curious pictorial plan, o? 
map, of the original Convent it still in existence* 
In this, St, Lewis Street appears merely abroad road 
between the original forest trees, and is called La 
Grande il//^e— without a building immediately oii 
either side. At a little distance to the north of La 
Grande AlUe^ is a narrower patli, ealled Le Pttii 
Cheminj running parallel and leading into the foreat* 
This smaller path went exactly through the choir oi 
the present Chapel ; the great door of which ia be- 
tween the two roads, but elose to the narrower one^ 
as described in the map, A small brook ran, appat 
rently from Cap Diamond, diagonally accross both 
La Grande AlUe and Le Peiii Ckemin ; and thenccr 
into Garden Street. Close to the spot where the 
Chapel now stands, and nearly in front of the great 
door, was the residence of Madame de La Pel trie- 
the founder of the Convent ; which is described in 
the plan as occupying, in 1 642, the corner of Garden 
Street, nearly opposite to the classical school and resi- 
dence of the Heverend D. Wilkie, (in 1834). The TJrsu- 
line Convent itself stood to the north-west of Madam& 
de La Peltrie's house, abutting on Le Petit Cheminj. 
which ran paralled to St. Louis Street, and fronting 
towards Garden Street. It is represented as being 
a well proportioned and substantial building, two 
stories high, with an attic — ibur chimnies, aad a 
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enpola^ or belfry in the centre. The number of 
windows in front were eleven on the upper story ; 
which contained the parloir, dormitory, and infirmary. 
On the lower story were the Chapel, and other 
necessary apartments. The door leading to the par-^ 
loir^ which was in the tipper .story, opened em the 
south end : that of the Chapel was in front (A the 
building. The convent was surrounded by a court, 
iji which, according to the ancient plan, was the 
welL Several female children are represented as 
taking their recreation there between the hours of 
school attendance. In otiber compartments of this 
singular map are seen, la M^e de V Incarnation^ so 
celebrated by Charlevoix, instructing the young sau- 
vagesses, under an ancient ash tree ; — Mire St, Joseph^ 
going to teach Uie catechism to the Huron and 
Algonquin neophytes ; and Mire St. Croix, accom* 
panied by a young Canadian boarder, proceeding to 
visit the wigwams of the savages, some of whom are 
represented as residing in the forest, inclosed within 
the precincta of the Ursulines. With the exception 
<rf the buildings of the Convent, its court yard, and 
Madame de La Feltrie's house, all the ground 
including both sides of St. Lewis Street, is repre- 
sented in the picture as in the natural state. In La 
Grande AU4e — the present St. Lewis Street— we see 
M. D&illeboast, the governor, on horseback, riding 
g^i^ly along — ^he has, apparently, just been convers- 
ing with Madame de La Feltrie, who is entering 
her own house, conducting a young female by the 
hand. In Q-arden Street are several priests, pro- 
bably SecoUets, approaching the convent. 
" The jdatt we have attempted to describe is pro- 
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bably the most ancient, as it is the most interesting, 
representation extant of any portion of Quebec in . 
its early days. 

** In 1660, the Convent was destroyed by fire — an 
enemy which proved most destructive to the early 
establishments of Quebec. The fire broke out on the 
30th December, and was occasioned by some coals 
which had been left by a sister employed in the 
bakehouse, which was in a cellar at the north end 
of the building. The nuns made their escape by 
the door at the south end, which led by a staircase 
to the par loir ; but the building was entirely consum- 
ed. Its inmates, to the number of fourteen, were 
kindly received, and hospitably entertained during 
three weeks, by the nuns of the Hotel-Dieu. On 
the 21st January, 1651, they removed to the house 
of Madame de La Peltrie, which had Been prepared 
for their reception. On this occasion a solemn act, 
or convention, was drawn up and executed by the 
Superiors of the Ursulines and the Hospitalieres, the 
purport of which was, " that in order to preserve a 
perpetual and indissoluble union and love between 
the two communites, there shall exist between 
them for the future, an entire friendship, and parti- 
cipation of spiritual goods, with a mutual exchange 
of good offices, and prayers. " 

" In the plan of the old Convent to which we have 
above referred, there is also introduced a represen- 
tation of Sister St. Laurent, a woman of extraordinary 
merit, who is described as one of the most sainted 
Nuns the Community ever possessed. She greatly 
contributed to the re-establishment of the Ursuline 
Convent, after this fire, not only by her intelligence 
and economy, but even by personal labor. 
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" On the 21st October, 1686, on the f^te of St. Ursula, 
and during the performance of high mass, the Con- 
vent caught fire, and was a second time burned to 
the ground, without any conjecture as to the manner 
in which the accident originated. Nothing was 
saved from the rapidity of the flames, neither provi- 
sions, or linen, or any other clothing than that in 
use at the time. Once more, the Ursulines took 
refuge with the Hospitaliires, who received them 
as kindly as before, to the number of twenty-:^ve ; 
and they again remained for the space of three 
weeks under the roof of the Hotel-Dieu, receiving 
every possible mark of attention and commiseration 
from that Community. In the mean time, such 
was the utility of this institution, that every one 
took an interest in the reparation of the disaster. 
The G-bvemor and the Intendant, the Jesuits and 
other communities all contributed by every means 
in their power. The rebuilding of the convent was 
soon commenced; and a small house was hastily 
constructed, in which they passed the winter, all 
the necessary furniture and utensils having been 
greuerously supplied by the HospitcdUres, It was 
singular, that on the very day on which the Ursu- 
lines left the Hotel-Dieu, accompanied, as a mark of 
respect and friendship, by the Superior and one or 
two of the nuns Hospitaliires, the latter were near 
^^ing reduced to the same extremity as that from 
^^Ixich they had relieved the Ursulines. One of the 
^^^sjritaliires^ who had returned much fatigued, after 
P^^fiing the day in assisting the Ursulines to esta. 
^lish themselves in their temporary residence, fell 
^*l^ep in her cell, leaving a candle burning in the 
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socket, which BO€m commmiicated to the fajmtitre. 
FoxtiiEatelj, Ihe sifter who6€ dmtf it was to see that 
all was secure before redring' for the nig^ht, dis* 
covered the accident in time to sare the life of the 
careless nuzi, and probably the whole bnildiiig 
from destrnctioB. 

** The UrsBline Conrent of Quebec haying been 
fbtuid of ffnch ntility, the inhabitants of Three-fiiTeis 
made application to Monseignenr de St, Yallier, 
then Bishop, for a separate foandation of Ursnlines 
for that BoTongh This was accomplished in 1697, 
when the TJrsnline ConTent was established there, 
depending upon the (Jommnnity of Quebec ; and 
uniting, with their own consent, the office of Ursn- 
lines with that of Hospitniiires — at once educating 
the female children, and administering^ to the wants 
of the sick, A similar union of the duties of these 
two Communities T^as found convenient in Louisiana, 
where the TJrsulines were established at New 
OrlHans in 1725, and combined with their other 
occupations the care of the Hospital. 

" The nunnery, which with is garden and outbuild- 
ings occupies seven acres of ground within its own 
Fief of St. Josf^ph, is a plain but commodious edifice 
of stone, two stories high, forming a square of about 
thirty*eight yards long, by forty feet deep. The rest 
of the site, with the exception of the court, is occu- 
pied by a productive garden, and surrounded by a 
stone wall. The Chapel and Choir of St Ursula is 
ninety-five feet long, and forty-five feet bread. Quite 
plain and nnpreteuding without, its altars are highly 
adorned, and the whole interior is not deficient in a 
venerable and religious appearance. "Within the 
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grating, it is eonnected with the Convent ; and opens 
to the public towards Garden Street. In the ancient 
plan above mentioned, the exact site of the present 
door is accurately laid down, as we have described 
it above. 

'* Within the precincts of the convent, lie buried the 
remains of the gallant Marquis De Montcalm, who 
was m<Mrtally wounded in the eventful battle of the 
Plains of Abraham, 18th September, 1759. A year or 
two ago (in 18S2,) a plain marble slab was placed in 
the Ursuline chapel to the memory of this brave but 
unfortunate soldier, by His Excellency the Lord 
Aylmer, Governor4n-Chief of these Provinces. The 
followiiig is the simple inscription upon this slab :-^ 

Eoxmeur 

k 

Montcalm! 

lie daatin en Jul derobant 

La Viotoire, 

L*a recompense par 

Une Mort Glorieuse I 

** The Ursuline chapel contains 43everal good pic- 
tures, which may be examined on application to the 
Chaplain. Among them is a Mater Dolorosa by Van- 
dyke : a picture on a religious subject by the cele- 
brated Le Sueur : — T%e capture of Christians by Alge- 
fine piraiesj by Bestout, historical painter to the King 
of France, who died in 1733 :'-^Two -pictures, The 
Saviour at meat in Simoris house^ and, A full length 
portrait of the Redeemer^ by Champagne, an eminent 
Flemish painter, who was afterwards painter to the 
Queen of France, and died in 1674. 

" The community of the Ursulines consist of a Su- 
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perioT, forty-two professed nuns, (in 1834) and some 
novices. Their rules are rigidly exclusiTe, and their 
Convent is not open to public inspection, beyond the 
Par/oir and the Chapel It in in its interior neat, well 
arranged I and tastefully decorated. The nuns are 
devoted to the instruction of young females in useful 
knowledge, and ornamental education when requir* 
ed ; their school has long been esteemed one of the 
best in the Province The paintings executed by 
themselves are much admired : their embroidery 
and fancy work are sold at high rates. The proce eds 
of the skill and labor of these nuns go to augment 
the common stock, and enable them to extend their 
usefulness without diminishing the fixed property 
of their Community." ^ 

" The 16 th of June, 1640, was a dark day for de 
Montmagny's pious followers, A fire^ fanned by a 
high wind and a dry atmosphere, swept away the 
Governors chapel, the Jesuits' residence adjoining, 
the parish Church Notre-Dame de Recouvrance^ which 
stood a little to the north-east In less than three 
hours, scarcely anything remained of these wooden 
structures. Nearly all the contents were destroyed : ' 
the chuTch vases, bells, church registers of marriages, 
baptisms and burials, as well as valuable stores of 
clothing for the Three Eivers, Sillery and Notre- 
Dame-des'Anges settlements. The Jesuits sought re- 
fuge in the Hotel-Dien, until de Montmagny could 
lend them a house to reside in. 



1 Hawk ill's Picture of Quebec, 
a See noteT page 21. 
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The Hotcl-Dien. 

** We have already mentionned the dangers and pri- 
rations endured not only by the Missionaries, who 
were conducted by religious fervor into the recesses 
of the forest, far from the habitations of civilised 
man — but by young' and delicate females, sprung 
from ancient and respectable families, who flocked 
to New France as to a glorious field of Christian 
exertion. Of these, none were more ^conspicuous 
than the Hospitaliires, cft religious ladies forming 
the community of the Hotel-Dieu. 

" One of the first objects of the Colony of Cham- 
plain after its restoration to the French, in 1688, 
was the foundation of an Hotel-Dieu, in Quebec. 
Europeans, who came to establish themselves in a 
rude and untried climate, after a navigation in those 
days both long and perilous, were subject to fre- 
quent and distressing maladies, particularly during 
tiie winter ; against the rigors of which^ they were 
unprovided both as to clothing and diet. To alle- 
viate the evils which arose from the general want 
of those comforts which are peculiar to a state of 
advanced civilisation, they had no other resource 
than in public and charitable foundations. Nor was 
such an establishment, as the Hotel-Dieu less neces- 
sary in regard to the Indians. In addition to the 
absence of medical care among themselves— theit 
ignorance of the more formidable diseases, and their 
natural dislike to witness, mubh less long to tolerate, 
even their nearest connexions in a state of feebleness 
and sickness — ^rendered them insensible, while in 
their savage state, to the delicacy of medical attend- 
ance, and incapable of providing other than tern- 
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poraiy remedies for sickness or accident. To the 
Nuns Hospitalieres the savages^ who were overccane 
by sickness, in the neighborhood of Quebec, owed 
the cure of their bodies, and their souFs health — 
Keal and charity combined to render such proselytes 
dear — and Christianity must have appeared to the 
converted Indians in its most attractive and endear- 
ing aspect — not only insuring happiness in a future 
state, but presenting immediate consolation and 
relief from the bitterness of their personal maladies. 
" The colony being as yet too poor to undertake 
thisneeessary establish ment^ through the represen- 
tations of the Jesuits, the subject came to be discuss- 
ed, and soon to be popular among the rich and 
powerful of the mother country. In 1636, the 
Duchess dAiguillon, niece to the famous Cardinal 
de Eichelieu, resolved to found an Hotel-Dieu in 
Quebec, at her own expense. She was, however, 
liberally assisted by her relative; and during their 
joint lives, they continued to testify their kindness and 
aflfection towards the foundation. By contract passed 
on the 16th April 1637, they gave an annual rent 
of fifteen hundred Uvres^ on a capital of twenty 
Thousand, as a commencement of their laudable and 
benevolent design : on condition "that the Hospital 
should be dedicated to the death and precious blood 
of the Son of God, shed for the mercy of all mankind ; " 
and that masses should be said forever for the repose 
of the souls of the founders. This donation was 
afterwards doubled in amount — but the revenues 
appear never to have been equal to the expenses 
incurred ; and of late years the pecuniary aid of the 
Legislature has been freq[uently bestowed upon this 
deserving community. 
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" In the execution of the foundation, the Duchess 
d'Aiguillon obtained from the Company of mer- 
chants a considerable concession of waste lands, 
which they called Ste. Marie ; and a grant of a piece 
of ground within the precincts of the city, being the 
site now occupied by the Hotel-Dieu, its buildings 
and spacious garden, coyering altogether about 
twelve acres. 

'' The Duchess had proposed to the Hospiialiires of 
Dieppe to take charge of the new foundation at 
Quebec. These nuns joyfully accepted the offer; 
and three of their community eagerly prepared 
themselves for a voyage across the Atlantic, in dis- 
charge of what they considered a religious duty. 
The eldest was chosen superior : her age was 
twenty-nine — ^the youngest was only twenty-two 
years old. 

^' The fleet for New France at that time had its 
rendez-vous at Dieppe ; where, amidst the encoura- 
gement and congratulation of all classes interested 
in the design, they embarked on the 4th May 1689, 
accompanied by other vessels, having on board 
Madame de La Peltrie, and three Ursuline Nuns, 
destined for a new Convent at Quebec — several Je- 
suits, and other Priests for the different missions. 
After a rough passage, and some danger from the 
ice, they arrived safe at Tadoussac on the 15th July. 
Here they remained some days, subjected to much 
inconvenience, until they found a small vessel to 
take them up the river to Quebec. On the 81st July, 
they approached the harbor, butthe tide being against 
them, it was resolved to land opon the Isle of Orleans, 
Ihen uninhabited. They passed the night in wigwams 
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constrncted for the purpose, one for the nutiB, 
another for the Priests^ and a third for the crew* 
The next morning they prepared to depart, having 
first ordered the muskets to be discharged, and fires 
to be made in the woods, in token of their joy and 
gratitude for their safe arrival in the land of promise 
— the scene of their Christian labors. These fires 
being observed from Quebec, the Chevalier de Mont- 
magny, who had succeeded Champlain in the 
Q-overnraent, sent forward a canoe, which soon 
returned with the gratifying intelligence of the 
arrival of the nuns. The first of August, the day on 
which the ladies arrived, so long and so ardently 
desired, was thought worthy of being celebrated as 
a F^te. The shops were closed, and all labor sub* 
pended. The troops were under arms, and the 
Governor at their head received the religious 
heroines on the river side, under a salute from the 
Fort. On landing, they reverentially kissed the 
chosen ground ; and afterthe first compliments, were 
led by the G-oTernor, and the acclamation of the 
people, to the Jesuits Church, then the Paroisse 
where Te Deum T^^as sung, and High Mass performed, 
in thanksgiving for their safe arrival, 

" Notwithstanding the joyful reception which 
these nuns met with, such was then the poverty of 
Quebec, that they for some time suffered the greatest 
privations, even to the want of necessary food and 
clothing, until they were permanently established 
in the Hotel-Dien, which did not arrive for many 
years afterwards. They were at first lodged, us has 
been stated elsewhere, in a small house belonging to 
the Company, where their only furniture was a 
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table and two benches. They were even indebted to 
the Gk>vemor for their first meal in New France; 
and as their baggage was still on board fjieir vessel 
at Tadonssac, they were obliged to sleep on branches 
of trees, laid upon the floor, until the 16th August, 
when they received their fourniture and effects. 

^' After taking lessons in the Algonquin tongue 
froWi father LeJeune, they commenced their labors 
by receiving several sick persons, whom they tended 
with great care, as well Indians as French. The 
8mall-pox broke out among the former with great 
virulence, and the nature of their employment would 
have been intolerable to delicate females, had they 
not been su^orted throughout by a powerful sense 
of religwus duty. 

^ In 1640, they gave up their house in Quebec to the 
use of the Jesuits, whose residence had been destroy- 
ed by fire ^ and retired to St Michel (Sillery), which 
had been lent to- them by Monsieur de Puiseaux. 
As the site of their grant in the city, on which the 
Hotel-Dieu now stands, appeared to them, in the 
infancy of their pecuniary means, every way incon- 
venient from its rocky and uneven nature, and the 
deficiency of water, which could only then be obtain- 
ed by descending the steep cliff to the River St 
Charles — they determined to suspend the buildings 
which had been commenced upon it, and to erect a 
«tone house at Sillery, in the neighborhood of the 
establishment of the Jesuits there. They were 
induced to do this the rather, as the Indians greatly 
prefecred a residence there to Quebec; although 
not long afterwards, the incursions of the Iroquois 
ttndered Sillery fk much less secure position. The 
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Hospitaliires of Quebec^ having been joined in 1640 
by two additional nuns from the community of 
Dieppe, ma^ng in all five, laid the first stone of their 
bnildingB at Sillery, on the 9th July, with great ce- 
remony ; but continued to reaide at St Michel until 
it was habitable in 1641» Their condition on taking 
possession of this house, which was in an unfinished 
state, was uncomfortable in the extreme. They 
were more than a league from Quebec, living among 
savages, with no other French protectors than the 
Missionaries, Here they passed the first winter in 
great distress, still, however, continuing their atten- 
tion to the savages, converting and healing them. 
They resided at Siliery four years, after which, 
owing to the frequent incursions of the Iroquois^ they 
were obliged to return to Quebec,^ — where they resid- 
ed in a small house on the river side, lent to them 
by the (Jovernor^ — and resumed their building on 
the present site of the HospitaL They were at this 
time seven in number. 

** As soon as a portion of this first building, which 
stood upon the site of the present Hotel-Dieu, was 
covered in, the Sospitaliere^ took possession; and 
personally aided the workmen in completing it by 
their manual labor. Their chapel was consecrated 
on the 16th March, 1646, an occasion of great joy to 
the little community, which consisted at this time 
of only five professed nuns, a chaplain, four boarders, 
a female domestic, and seven laboring men. During 
this year, they successively administered relief to 
forty -six natives of France, and one hundred and 
twenty savages, some of whom remained five and 
six months in the hospital. They had moreover 
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TindeT their constant protection a wigwam of ten 
savages, whom they maintained all the year round. 

" It appears by a bargain made by these nuns for 
the clearance of the ground about the Hotel-Dieu, 
that one hundred and fifty livres per arpent, equal 
to six pounds fiye shillings, Halifax currency, was 
the common price at this time for the performance of 
such work. 

" At this period they had acquired, partly by pur- 
chase and partly by concession, the farm of St. Sau- 
veur : having sold their lands at Sillery to M. D'Au- 
teuil. They also received a gift of the fief St. Ignace, 
half a league in front by six in depth, froin 1^, 
Oiffard, Seignior of Beauport, as a dowry for his 
daughter, who took the veil in 1648. The dread of 
the Iroquois, however, prevented the settlement of 
this Seigniory until the year 1662. 

" Three nuns having arrived from France in 1648, 
the number of these devoted ladies was increased to 
nine. About this time a number of families came 
<mt from France to settle in Quebec ; and to these, 
the kindness and attention of the Hospitaliires were 
found of signal benefit immediately after their arrival. 

** In 1649, after the utter destruction by the Iroquois 
of two Huron Villages, called St. Joseph and St. 
Ignace, and the cruel death of Father de Brebceuf 
and Gkbriel Lallemant, the Missionaries, the unfor- 
tunate Hurons — ^broken hearted, and utterly unable 
to bear up against the incessant attacks of their 
hereditary enemies — or rather, the sad remains of 
that once powerfal and interesting people, took re- 
fuge near Quebec, where they were kindly received 
•nd hospitably treated by ike Hospitaliires and the 
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Jesuits. The descendants of these Hnxon refugees 
are now to be found in the village of Indian Lorette 
' — presenting a striking and melancholy contrast with 
their former power and condition, when they stepped 
as lords of the soil over the magnificent country 
which borders the waters of Lake Huron. Relative 
to the massacre oi St. Joseph and St. Ignace, there 
is a picture at present in the Chaplain's room of the 
Hotel-DieUj which derlTes its interest from its sub^ 
ject, the dreadful death of the Missionaries, and the 
torture to which they were exposed by the refined 
cruelty of the Iroquois. 

** The first Hospital, being built of wood, and only 
fourteen feet wide, was soon found too limited for 
the accommodation of the numerous applicants. By 
great exertions, and hy the donations of generous 
individuals both in the colony and in France, the 
Hospiialieres were enabled to build another, more 
commodious in dimension, and far more solid in 
construction. The first stone was laid on the 15th 
October, 1654, by Mr. De Lauzon, the Governor, in 
presence of the Clergy and principal inhabitants. 
The new buildings which consisted of an Hospital, 
now the female ward, a choir, and a Church were 
finished in 1658, and the latter was consecrated by 
the Abbe de Quoins, Grand Vicaire, on the 10th 
August Mass was first celebrated on the 15th of 
the same mouth. 

" The weakness of the Colony, and the defenceless 
state of Quebec in 1660, may be imagined from the 
fact, that such was the dread inspired by the Iro* 
quo is, who hovered around io the number of seven 
hundred warriors^ that it was not considered safe 
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for the Hospit€Uiire8 and the Ursnlines to remain in 
their respective convents during the night. They 
accordingly removed every evening to the Jesuits' 
ccfUege^ where appartments were assigned to them. 
Patroles were established at night to protect the city, 
which, butfor these precautions, would have assuredly 
been fired by their daring and implacable assaQants. 
This state of alarm continued for three weeks; when 
the Iroquois made a simultaneous attack on all the 
posts between Three Sivers and Quebec, killing no 
less than eighty French, and a great number of 
Algonquins and Hurons. They established them- 
selves in the Isle of Orleans, whence M. De Lauzon, 
son of the former governor of that name, lost his 
own valuable life, and the lives of his followers, in 
vainly attempting to disloge them. Satisfied with 
their triumph, they at length retired, leaving Quebec 
once more to repose ; and restoring the nuns to their 
accustomed charitable duties. 

"In 1672, the Colony had acquired sufficient 
strength to ensure its security from the Iroquois ; 
and as many settlers come out each spring, the 
wants of an increasing population rendered the 
augmentation of the Hotel-Dieu again necessary; 
and under the liberal patronage of M. Talon, the 
Intendant, who may be called the Pericles of Quebec, 
another ward and an additional wing were under- 
taken, the first stone of which was laid on the 5th 
May 1672, in the presence of the Bishop, and other 
dignitaries. On the 20th of the same month, the 
Intendant, in order to show the respect he enter- 
tained for the Duchess D'Aiguillon, the original 
foundet of the Hotel-Dieu, caused a brass plate to 
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be inserted into the foundation stone, bearing the 
arms of that illuBtrious lady, and the following Latin 
inscription, written by his nephew, who is spoken 
of as a young man of much promise at the time : — 

Effdso Christj sJl^GU^.^l et 

RegnantB invicto, pacifico Rt^ge Christtianissimo, Lddovico, XIV, Iwne- 
dicente Francisco, phmo Canadensium Episcopo, el precanle Yirgi- 
Dum Hospilalarium, prseside Benata a MaUvivate^ complaudenle 
Go Ionia univarsa ; nBc non pro singulan sua in pauperes el SBgros 
^ncrolas cbaritatep procurante illustrisslmo Viro D D. Joanne Talon, 
jErariae, Juri, ac loU Polilicse Hei, Novas GalUae summo Prsefeclo. 
Quod olim pie Tuorlaral Nosocomium, angnscente Colonia hoc novo 
liberaliter aug et Hospitlo, immorlalis memorise et omni Jauduiu genere 
Emineittissinii Duo is Cardinalis Aruap^di superstes^ et Borore neptis 
digDissliQa, MATtiA a ViGENEBOT DueL^s-a^ cul s^Ius et glofia sempUerEia 
Addo aalutis inslauraia. M.D GLXXIL 

TRAWSLATED. 

To the honor of the htood or CuRrsT. shed Tor mankind, and the 
Mother of Mercy ^ in the Pontificate of Clement X. m ihe reign of the 
invincible, peaceful and most Ghristian King Louis XIV, with the 
benediction of Fbancis, lirsl Bishop of the Canadians, and at ibe 
request of Rene de la nativjtk, Suj^ericir of the nuns BospitaliereSt 
with the applause of the whoio colony, also as a mark of lus peculiar 
affection towards the poor and the sick, and by the instrumentality of 
Jean Talon, Intentiant of Justice, Police and Finance in New France 
^The same Hospital which she had originally so piously founder I, on 
the encrease of the Colony, was au^ment^d by a second hberal dona- 
tion, by Mart A i>e Vignerot, Duchess D'Aiguitlon, surviving niece of 
the immortal and most eminent Cardinal Duke Armand, lo whom be 
health and everlasting glory. In the year of salvation MDCLXXIT. 

*^In 1696, considerable additions were made to the 
biiildings of the Hotel-DieUj which with subsequent 
improvements gradually assumed their present 
appearance, 

"The present edifice is a substantial and capacious 
building, three stories high, standing between 
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Palace-Gute and Hope-Gate. Its lon^st x>ortion is 
one hundred and thirty yards, by seventeen in depth. 
On the north-west side, the wing is only fifty yards 
long, and two stories high. Every medical care and 
delicate attendance is here gratuitously afibrded to 
the afflicted i>oor by the religious community, which 
consists of a superior, about thirty three nuns, two 
novices and a i>ostulant. The church is simple and 
plain, having a few paintings which may be seen 
on proper applicatioiL being made to the chaplain. 
Several are also distributed throughout the various 
rooms and wards. Three or four pictures are stated 
to be originals, and are by eminent masters : as The 
NoHmtyy by Stella, a French painter who died in 
1661 : — The Virgin and Child, by Coypel, who died 
in 1707, and St Bruno^ by the celebrated Eustache 
Le Sueur, who died in 1656. He was called the 
Raphael of France, and his principal work was the 
life of St. Bruno, in a series of twenty-two pictures 
preserved in theOhartreux, at Paris." ^ 
From 1642 to 1646, ^ the annals of Quebec are 

1 Hawkins* Picture of Quebec, 

s " In 1646, after the destruction by fire of the parish church, divine 
worship appears to have been celebrated in the house of the Hundred 
Associates, which stood, as near as possible, on the site now occupied 
by the iSnglish Cathedral ; there is quite a circumstantial account in 
the Journal for that year, of the march followed by the procession 
at the Pite-Diefu ; also, a notice of the fire- works got up for the f6ie cfe 
la Saint' Jean Bapiiste, on the 23ih1 June, 1646, from which year, we 
believe, dates the origin of the national festival. On the t7th or 
18th April, 1646, the river was free of ice ; the fields were sown a short 
time previons. 

New Year's day, in t646, was well kept up. His Excellency 
Governor de Montmagny, after being tendered the compliments 
of the season by discharges of fire-arms, called on the Jesuits. The 
Laird of Beauport, Robert Giffard, called also; the Nuns sent 
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barren of any incident of note. What with religions 
ceremonies, fighting or watching the nbiqnitous Iro- 
qnois, the Governor had his hands full of business. 

In 23rd September, 1647, the corner stone of ^ a 
new parish Church, the present Cathedral or Basilica, 
was begun and opened for public worship nine years 
later, in 1656; though the first mass was said in it, 
on the 24th October 1650, as a propiatory ofi^ering, 
for a continuance of peace with the savages^ it was 
dedicated^ by M. de Montmagny, to the Virgin, 
under the name of Notre-Dame de la Paix. As early 
as 1645, Mr. de Montmagny and the inhabitants had 
appropriated the proceeds of the sal« of twelve 
hundred and fifty beaver skins to the building 
thereof. ^ 

The popular Governor of Quebec^ Charles Huault 
de Montmagny, received, in 1648, what, we are in- 
clined to consider, a most acceptable gift ; he was 
presented with the first horse imported from France, 

B'Ailleboust succeeded, in 1649, to de Montma* 
gny. That year, the extraordinary tortures inflicted 
on the devoted missionaries,^ Lalcmant, Breboeuf, and 
others I and the massacre of Hurons, on the shore of 

rosaries and wax candle?^ and what wis just a^ acceptable for Iha oc- 
casion, — meal pies. The To No wing year, amongst ibe gifls, tittmuSf 
prt^senled by th^i Governor, were^^Lo Father Vimonl, two bottles of 
S]iani>h wine— to Father Le Jeune^ four bottles of Spanish wine and 
two i^apons. Go the 7.h planuary, tB48^ the brewery attachod to lh€ 
Jesiuits residonc»=s was burnt. 

1 See, in Archives of Basilica of Quebec, Is Livre de VEgliit, Paroisse 
cUr Quebec, for Acie aulheniique de ia pose de la primuire pi&re de ia 
Co.ihedf'ale. 

2 Hidoire de la Colonis francats^t Vol, I, P. 33. 

A t'or parUculars of the tortures of the missionancs, see Jfa^i^ 
Leave^i New Series. 
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Lake Simcoe, spread terror and sorrow at Quebec. The 
dispersion of the Hurons followed : a portion of this 
once, powerful tribe, which h^ numbered 80,000 
souls, sought refuge on tKe Island of Orleans. In 
1660, we find 400 of them hutted in the city, at the 
entrance of the H6tel-Dieu. A few years later, in 
1658, terror stricken, they obtained leave to pitch 
their tents under the guns of Fort St. Louis, in the 
Orande Place (the Bing). From thence, they emi- 
grated, in 1667, to St. Foye. In 1693, they settled at 
Andenne LoreUe ; in 1700, they emigrated to Jeune 
or Indian Lorette, where their descendants exist to 
this day. 

From 1650 to 1660, Indian alarms were frequent 
at Quebec, and in its environs. " In the summer of 
1653, all Canada," says Parkman, ''turned to fasting 
and penance, processions, vows, and supplications. 
The saints and the Virgin were beset with unceasing 
prayer. The wretched little colony was like some 
puny garrison, starving and sick, compassed tvrith 
inveterate foes, supplies cut off, and succor hopeless. 
Quebec was least exposed to Indian attacks, being 
partially covered by Montreal and Three Eivers. 
Nevertheless, there was no safety this year, even 
under the canon of Fort St. Louis. At Cap Rouge, 
a few miles above, the Jesuit Poncet saw a poor 
^ woman who had a patch of corn beside her cabin, 
but could find no body to harvest it. The father 
went to seek aid, met one Mathurin Franchetot, 
whom he persuaded to undertake the charitable 
task, and was returning with him, when they both 
fell into an ambuscade of Iroquois, who seized them 
and dragged them off. Thirty-two men embarked 
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m canoes, at Quebec, to follow the retreating savages 
and rescue the prisoneTB ." 

We next read of a grand Indian council, being held 
at Quebec, probably on the Grawie Place (the King) 
in front of the Fort. "Speeches were made and 
wampun belts exchanged. The Iroquois left some 
of their chief men as pledges of sincerity, and two 
young soldiers offered themselves as reciprocal 
pledges on the part of the French. The war was 
over ; at least Canada had found a moment to take 
breath for the next struggle. The fur trade was 
restored again, with promise of plenty ; for the 
beaver, profiting by the quarrels of their human 
foes, had of late greatly multiplied, 

** Yesterday, " writes Father Lemercier, " all was 
dejection and gloom ; to day, all is smiles andgayety. 
On Wednesday, massacre, burning, and pillage, on 
Thursday, gifts and \nsits as among friends. If the 
Iroquois have their hidden designs, so, too, has Grod.'* 

The early dawn, on the 19th May, 1656, witnessed 
at the Island of Orleans, the wholesale butchery of 
the unfortunate Hurons. This deed of blood accom- 
plished the forty Iroquois canoes, glided past the 
city, with their scalps and prisoners, shouting 
defiance to the terrified inmates of Fort St, Louis ; 
the enemy landed above and below the town, and : ' 
plundered the houses from which the scared inha- 
bitants had fied. War to day, — to morrow a truce — 
or council — perhaps^ amongst these savages, one of 
these abominable carnivals of gluttony a " medecine " 
or mystic feast, in which it was expected the guests 
would devour everything set before them, ** however, 
inordinate in quantity, unless absolved from duty 
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by the person, in whose behalf the solemnity was 
ordained ; he, on his part, taking no share in the 
banquet. So gprave was the obligation, and so 
strennoosly did the guest fulfil it " that this bene- 
volent gluttony sometimes ended in death: this 
banqueting was called ^festin d manger tout'' 

In July 1668, Mr. d'Argenson, the new Governor, 
arrived. '' As soon, says the Relatioas of 1658, as d'Ar- 
genson's ship cast anchor oflT Quebec, d' Ailleboust 
went on board to pay his respects, leaving all the 
male inhabitants of the city under arms on the banks 
of the river. The new Governor, then landed, having 
sent before him his secretary with Mr. d' Ailleboust, 
to deliver his acknowledgments to the people. 
Placing himself at their head, d' Ailleboust conducted 
d'Argenson to the Fort or Castle St. Louis, all 
marching in good order. There the keys of the Fort 
were handed over, while the cannon on the remparts 
and on board the vessels fired a salute, which re- 
sounded over the waters and forests. The Gk)vemor, 
then, after taking formal ]>ossession of the Gastel, paid 
viiits to the Parish Church, the Chapel of the Jesuits, 
the Hospital and the House of the Ursulines. On 
the next day, when sitting down to dinner with his 
invited guests, was heard the cry '* To arms !" and 
all rushed out to hunt the lurking Iroquois, but the 
forest shielded the ferocious savages. " The Relation 
of 1660 graphically describes the dreaded ennemy : 
** The Iroquois interrupt all our joys, and are the 
great evil of New France... The Iroquois warriors are 
80 crafty in their approach, so sudden in their attack, 
and so prompt in their retreat, that ordinarily their 
departure gives the first intelligence of their coming. 
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They approach like foxes, attack like lions, and then 
fly like bivds, disappearing more swiftly than they 
came. What would be more easy than one general 
surprise, and, killiiig all our men in a single day to 
carry off the women and children into capti^nty ? 
Even with superior numbers we dare not follow 
them into the forests. It is a sort of miracle that 
they have not already destroyed us, seeing how easy 
for them that would be. Last spring, the alarm was 
such that the houses in the country were all aban- 
donned^ and aU the people crowding into Quebec, 

gave themselves up for lost" 

For half a century, the Fleur-d€*Lis^ had with but 
one interruption waived over the lofty ridges of Sta- 
dacona. France had a stronghold in the western 
hemisphere — Fort St Louis ; its cannon had more 
than once proclaimed to the countless tribes of the 
wilderness — the pleasure of Onoiithio^ — peace or 
war. Quebec was the seat of learning, — it had a 
college ; — the bulwark of the Roman Catholic faith — 
it had its churches — its convents— its monaster! es-r- 
its missionnaries spread from Tadoussac to Florida, 
Quebec had much to be proud oJ — but one link, in 
the structure was deficient : it lacked a religious 
head— a general to guide her devoted soldiers of the 
cross. So thought the superior of the Jesuits, Father 
Le Jeune. The active measures he adopted, when 
in France, and the influence of the Queen Mother, 
Anne of Austria, resulted in the selection of a spiri- 
tual head for Canada. 



1 Ononthm meant in the Indian ididtn : tha Great Mountain — thus 
ihey designate<l the French Governor* 
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The Pope, preseated to the French King, Francois* 
Xavier de Laval-Montmorency — abb6 de Montigny 
and Bishop of PetrsBa, in partibtis, as apostolical 
yicar.^ In the veins of the first Canada Bishop, 
coursed the prond blood of a Montmorency, con- 
nected with royalty itself. The name of Laval, the 
'^ hol^ pre/o^," as some called him, sounds like music 
to the ears of many Quebecers. He, it was, who 
founded the flourishing seminary of the Foreign 
Mimons. The great University of which the Province 
is proud, rejoices in his name— the Laval University* 
He was the first Can^ian Bishop ; to him the Boman 
Oatholio clergy owe their present independent 
constitution. Hia will was the supreme rule. 
Still impartial history must connect his name with 
many unseemly religious and civil beckerings. His 
domineering spirit has been unsparingly rebuked by 
Soman Oatholic writers, some of them churchmen 
like himself. The historian G-arneau, was outspoken 
on the subject, and the learned abb6 Faillon has 
censured in no measured terms, many acts of the 
Bishop of Petrasa. In his uncompromising hostility 
to the introduction of "fire water " amongst the In- 
dians, he must certainly be upheld, but his do- 
mineering manner, towards four successive govern- 
ors — d'Argenson,-— d'Avaugour, — Mesy and Fronte- 
nac, whom by his influence, at Court, he managed 
either to disgust with their governments or to have 
recalled, and the tyrannical^ mode he adopted to 

1 Born, at Laval, in Ihe diocese of Chartres, 30lh April, 1623. He 
l&nried at Quebec, on the 6th June, 1659, died 1708. 

s According to Belmont and abbd Allet, in virtue of n Lettre de 
eachel, obtained firom the King, the abbe de Queylus was brought 
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remove from Canada, his sturdy riiral, the abbfi de 
Queylus, are matters of history, which all the pane- 
gyrists in the world will fail to obliterate. 

Not only have protestant writers, such as Parkman, 
censured freely, the shortcomiugs of the great 
Churchman, Koman Catholic authors^ of the highest 
authority, have been loud in their denunciations-^ 
none more so, than the learned historian, the 
abbe Faillon, For all that, the name of Laval will 
long endure, as a symbol, a banner, to those who 
seek to promote religion by subordinating the state 
to the church. 

A very melancholy incident occurred on the 22nd 
June, 1661. Seven brave men, — among whom the 
Governor's son— Jean de Lau2on, Grand Senechal 
of Canada, who had sailed down the river, in a boat, 
to meet his fellow sportsman, Couillard de Lepiuay, 
then on a hunting expedition, amongst the Islands 
adjacent to the Island of Orleans — came to a cruel, a 
most untimely end. Having run hiB boat aground, in 
the riviere d Maheux, on the Island of Orleans, yoimg 
de Lauzon, and his companions, were attacked by 
some eighty Iroquois, ambuscaded in an adjoining 
house. Though the Quebec Nimrods fought like 
lions, they were butchered to the last man. 

Let us pass over minor events to narrate the 
particular of the great earthquake which for five 
months convulsed all Canada. We are indebted 
for the translation, to a valued friend, alas ! no more, 
the late Geo. Coventry, of Cobourg: 

down by a squad at soldiers from Montreal and shipped to France. 
(See Hisloire de la Cotonie fremciise au Canada. Fail Jon, Vol, 11, P, 
a464 
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" More than two centuries' ago, says he, a remark- 
able earthquake took plaee in Canada, which ap- 
pears to have lasted off and on, for six months. At 
that period, the country was but little known except 
to the French settlers; consequently, there is no 
Emopean account of it. 

A Journal was kept by the Jesuits, at Quebec, 
which has been carefully preserved,, and in 1868, it 
was first printed and made known to the public. 

On reference to the catalogue of Earthquakes 
that have occurred at different periods of the world, 
we find that during the same year, an awful one 
occurred in China, when 800,000 persons were 
buried aliye in Fekin, alone. That city is six degrees 
further South than Quebec, but it is far from im- 
probable that its ramifications extended to both 
places, only jGar less severe in Canada, in as much as 
there is no record of any lives being lost. 

In neither country haa the science of G-eology 
been carried out or we should have some data to 
go by, to show the various changes of the Earth's 
surface. As far as Canada is concerned, we are 
certain that very great changes look place. Mountains 
became valleys and yica versa ; rivers were dried up 
and diverted into another channel; whole forests 
were submerged and mountains appeared where 
there were none before, -thus in a few months 
changes took place, that according to Lyell's theory 
would have taken thousands of years to effect. 
Father Lalemant tranimiitted the account of the 
earthquake to head quarters, in Paris. He commences 
the account by stating that for a longtime there had 
been signs in the Heavens, and signs on the earth. 

6 
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Last Autamn, says our narrator, fiery serpents were 
seen in the air^ — then mellow, melodious voices ; 
near Quebec, a large globe of fire was visible, which 
turned night into day ; a meteor also was Been at 
Montreal of brilliant form, it appeared to issue from 
the moon, with a voice like thunder, or roaring t>f 
cannon, and darting eight or ten miles through the 
air, disappeared behind the mountain. 

But the most extraordinary «cene of all was three 
distiuct sune. It was a beautiful morning in winter 
about 8 o'clock; alight vapour arose from the earth, 
which reflected the rising sun ; they were all three 
in a direct line, — the true sun in the centre, and 
the reflected ones, one on either side. This beautiful 
phenomena lasted about two hours, and happened 
the 7th of January, 1663. On the 14th the same 
thing occurred again, but not quite so brilliant as 
the former one. There "was nearly a total eclipse of 
the sun on the first of September 1063; it com- 
menced Ih. 24m, 42 seconds, and finished 3h, 52m, 
44 seconds, the Earthquake then ceased " 

Father Lai le mantes JanruaE. 

" It was on the 5th of February 1663, at half-past 
fire o'clock in the evening, that a tremendous noise 
caused by an earthquake was heard through out the 
whole of Canada. 

** This noise indicated that some houses were on 
fire, instead of which, people rushed into the streets 
to avoid being crushed by the waih falling, which 
were violently disturbed and agitated, rocking 
backwards and forwards. The bells commenced 
ringing of themselves — the timbers, rafters and 
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planks cracked and split The earth appeared to 
heave upwards and the palisades rose up and down 
to the astonishment of all who witnessed it. 

" Every one left their dwellings in amaze. Animals 
took to flight. Children were crying in the streets. 
Men and women lost in astonishment did not know 
where to flee for safety, expecting to be buried alive, 
either under buildings or some deep abyss, that 
yawned around them. Some might be seen in the 
snow, on their knees imploring for mercy; others 
passed all night in prayer, because the earth shook 
violently, similar to the motion of vessels on a 
tempestuous sea, and caused an incredible sickness 
and qualmishness worse than sea-sickness. 

*' The general confusion and disorder was worse 
in the forests : it seemed as if the trees were at war 
with each other, not only the branches, but the 
trunks moved from one place to the other, with such 
force and confusion, that the Indians remarked they 
ected like drunken or mad men. The mountains, also, 
were at war with each other — ^they removed from 
their locations, leaving deep ravines and abysses 
into which immense trees plunged, presenting 
the roots upwards. During this general commotion, 
lumps of ice from five to six feet in thickness were 
thrown into the air and dispersed in fragments. A 
black smoke ascended into the air from the ice holes, 
which gave a singular appearance to everything 
around. The springs were dried up, leaving behind 
a sort of debris of fetid odor ; riyers disappeared— 
others corrupted and changed color, either red or 
yellow, and the mighty river St. Lawrence was 
perfectly white as far as Tadoussac on thet>ne hand, 
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and the Island of Orleans on the other— ^ an extra- 
ordinary prodigy when we consider the vast extent 
of water in that distance. Neither wae the air exempt 
from those vi»ible changes, for spectres were seen 
carrying flambeaux in their hands, to the terror of 
the habitants. Pikes and fiery lances darted through 
the atmosphere — flaming brands also around our 
houses^ which did no further harm than terrify the 
inmates. During the dead silence of night, there 
was moaning and lamentation all around, as if pro- 
ceeding from disturbed spirits in the air. 

'* In the Ticinity of Three Rivers, the marsouin or 
Sea-Cow rent the air, with their piercing, pitiable 
cries.— Those animals were so rarely seen, that it 
was a cause of the greatest wonder and surprize. 
During the intensity of the shock, the pillars of the 
monastery cloister shook and danced up and down 
in the court yard. Two doors in our apartment 
acted strangely, alternately opening and shutting. 
The high chimnies rocked about like the waving of 
trees ; when we raised our feet to walk, it appeared 
the earth folio wed| as if elastic* 

" They write us from Three Elvers^ that the first 
shock, the most violent of all, began by a rumbling 
noise resembling thunder. The houses having a 
tremulous motion like leaves of trees in a storm, 
and a rushing noise like the crackling of a huge 
fire. This lasted about half an hour, though the 
greatest violence was only quarter of an hour. Every 
one imagined that the earth would yawn and open 
to the very centre* The shocks were irregular, 
sometimes like a noble vessel at anchor in a mo- 
derate sea, w^hich greatly aiJected the head, then 
again the agitation increased and died away* 
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" According to the reports of various inhabitants 
and Indians, who were eye-witnesses to many singu- 
lar scenes, being at Three Rivers, five or six leagues 
from hence, the shores and hills bordering the ri\*er 
on both sides and which were of a prodigious 
height, were rent and torn from their foundations 
close to the water. 

" Two mountains with the surrounding forests 
having been overthrown into the river, formed a 
powerful dam, causing the river to alter its 
•course and to rush over some low lands in the 
vicinity, lately discovered. A new channel was 
soon formed of muddy water which swept all before 
it with prodigious force and also changed the color 
of the mighty river St. Lawrence. 

" You may easily judge of the immense quantity 
of earth that was washed away, by its continuance for 
three months to alter the appearance of the stream. — 

" New lakes where formed, were none existed 
before. Mountains that were swallowed up were- 
never seen again; rapids disappeared in the melee ; 
many rivers were no longer visible ; the earth 
yawned in divers place and opened frightful cavities 
which seemed to have no bottom. There was such 
awful confusion and sudden changes of the earth's 
surface, that thousands of acres of level lands now 
appear ready for the husbandman, that a short time 
before were mountainous and clothed with dense 
forests. We have information from Tadoussac, that 
the effects of the earthquake were as devastating as 
in other localities ; that ashes fell in large quantities 
like rain, that settled on the rivers surface as if dis- 
turbed by a violent storm and which followed the 
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course of the river as far down as Cape Tourmente, 
which had a singular effect on the shore and borders 
of the currents. 

/* Towards St. PauVs Bay, there was a small moun- 
tain situated near the river, about a mile to com'* 
pass it ; it suddenly fell into the river, forming ^ 
small Island, which ultimately gave great protection 
from the winds, as it formed a snug litte bay. 

" Lower down the river, towards Pointe-aux-Al- 
louettes, a whole forest became detached from the 
main-land, gliding into the river where it took firm 
hold at the bottom and still sends forth its verdant 
leaves in the summer, 

*' Independent of the above facts, three circum- 
stances contribute to render this earthquake very 
remarkable : 

" The first is the length of time that it lasted, hav- 
ing continued to the month of August, a period of 
sis months. 

'' It is true that the shocks were not equally violent. 
In certain places, towards the mountains which we 
have mentioned, the trembling and rumbling noises 
continued for a long period. Towards Tadoussac, 
the shocks w^ere ol" great violence, two or three times 
a day, almost constantly. — In high grounds, the mo- 
tion was far less than on the low plains. 

^' The second circumstance is, the extent of this 
earthquake, which w^e have every reason to believe 
was universal throughout the whole of Canada, for 
we are credibly informed that it was felt as far 
north-east as Perce* Eoc and G-aspc, which are 
at the mouth of the great river St. Lawrence, all 
the way to the vicinity of Montrealj likewise in New 
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England and Acadia, and other places still more 
remote. We may, therefore, conclude that sixty 
thousand miles superficial, were agitated and in 
motion at the same moment and on the same day of 
its commencement, in February. 

*• The third circumstance is, regarding the wonder- 
ful protection which G-od bestoWed upon our habi- 
tations, for we behold near to us th<^ immense chasms 
and openings in the earth, and a prodigious extent 
of country totally lost, without having missed a 
single child, not even a hair of our heads injured; 
we see around us mountains overthrown and im- 
mense ruin and destruction, our road demolished 
and hills swallowed up in the earth. 

" Therefore, we have abundant cause of thankful- 
ness to Heaven for our protection. We are informed 
by a reliable person of irreproachable life, that she 
had strong presentiments of what was about to 
happen, and who declared that she spiritually saw 
four fearful spectres in the air, at the four points of 
the compass, around Quebec. Their object appar- 
ently was the total destruction of Quebec, but a 
guardian angel interfered and thus preserved many 
precious lives to testify of God's goodness and 
mercy." 
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" Ononthio, Ononthio^ ho, ho, Squenon, SquenoUj our 
father, our father. Peace ! Oh ! Give us Peace ! " Such^ 
6ays La Potherie, were the frantic exclamations kept 
up for near a mile, by forty Iroquois, marching up 
Mountain Hill, towards Fort St, Louis, (on the 31 6t 
August ?) ill 1066, shortly before the departure of 
the warlike Marquis d^ Tracy, to sac and burn the 
Mohaw^k villages, near Orange ; distance had already 
failed to shield them from French vengeance, What 
a chei^ring sight this deputation, of screeching, naked, 
tatoed Cannibals ^ must have presented, in their 

1 Indian 01 !s of their fo^(la^^sK Tor Jpiitnati ilosli are loo numerou3j for 
the point lo r-^fjuini further corroboraLion. Enemies, taken ia hauler 
were occasionally eatf^n. A Irul left al Gaspo, by the French, to study 
the Jodian dialect, was fouiid lo hav i hcs m goblil-rtd vifit though he was 
DOt an enemy. The Siilpidan Vignal wis coptnred, tortured and 
devoured, at La Prairie do ia Migdeleine, u ear Montreal in 16GI, by 
Ihe Iroquois* 
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perambulations through our streets and squares, 
during the dog days of 1666 ? In these ejaculations 
of fear, this unceasing prayer of the vanquished to 
the victor, is summed up all a period — that era of 
aggressive, defiant warfare, inaugurated by the 
dashing Carignan regiment — followed up by sturdy 
old Frontenac — culminating in the midnight raids 
and bloody massacres of Schenectady, Deerfield and 
Haverhill, in the very heart of the neighboring New 
England and Dutch colonies. New France had, 
indeed, become a terror to New England. In those 
days, Quebecers carried a proud head, whether 
soldiers like Ste. Helene and Maricourt, explorers 
like Joliet and Lasalle, administrators like Tracy 
And Frontenac. 

The first link in this new chain of events, was 
•doubtless the creation, by Louis XIV, of a Eoyal 
Government, for the colony in 1663 : the earnest 
prayers for reform carried to the foot of the throne 
by d'Avaugour — Laval — Boucher — and even by his 
:great Minister of Finance, Colbert, had been heard 
at last. Under the weak and faithless hand of the 
Company of the Hundred- Associates, Indian alarms 
And domestic strife had become intolerable. Majesty 
itself would now take up the cause of mis-ruled 
-Quebec. The attention of the youthful Monarch had 
turned towards the colony ever since 1659. 

Amongst other ameliorations, we notice in a plan 
of the city for 1664, a most elaborate system of 
fortifications, projected for the place. 

Having suppressed the Company, " the King," says 
Miles, ** determined to constitute Canada, a Eoyal 
Oovenunentj under the control of a Supreme Coun- 
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cil, like the Pailiament of Paris, the principal func- 
tionnarics of which should he appointed by the 
King and be immediately responsible to him. There 
had already existed, a species of Council for adTising 
with the Governor, consisting of the chief officials 
and such of the principal inhabitants as he might 
choose to summon, but up to the year 1663^ the 
Grovernor, himself although in his military capacity, 
a King*s officer, was virtually the head agent of the 
Comi>any, for administering their affairs in the colony 
and appointed by the King, on their request or no- 
mination. Now, the King was implored to resume 
to himself all control and it was decided to relieve 
the colony altogether irom that of the company 
{which had decreased to forty-five members.)" 

On the 15th Se|)temher 1063, the principal func- 
tioiinaries who were to govern Canada, under the 
new regime, landed at Quebec, M. de Mesy, the 
new Governor, Laval, vicar apostolic, and a royal 
commissioner, M. Gaudias; they were accompanied 
by a member of military and law offlcers, some 
soldiers and several hundred new settlers, bringing 
animals and implements of husbandry. 

'' When Tracy/' yays Park man, " set sail he found 
no lack of followers. A throng of young nobles 
embarked with him, eager to explore the marvels 
and my-stcries of the western world. The King gave 
him two hundred soldiers of the regiment of Cari- 
gnau-Salieres, and promised that a thousand more 
should follow. After spending more than a year in 

the AVest Indies, .♦.he, at length sailed up the St 

Lawrence, and, on the 30th of June 1665, anchored 
in the bassin of Quebec. The broad white standard 
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blazoned with the arms of France, proclaimed the 
representative of royalty ; and Point Levi and Cape 
Diamond and the distant Cape Tourmente roared 
back the sound of the saluting cannon. All Quebec 
was on the ramparts or at the landing-place, and all 
eyes were strained at the two vessels, as they slowly 
emptied their crowf'ed decks into the boats along 
side. The boats at lehgth drew near, and the lieute- 
nant-general and his suite, landed on the quay with 
a pomp such as Quebec had never seen before." ^ 

Tracy was a veteran of sixty two, portly and tall 
•' one of the largest men I ever saw " writes Marie 
de rincamation ; but he was sallow with disease 
for fever had seized him, and it had fared-ill with 
him on the long voyage. The Chevalier de Chau- 
mont walked at his side, and young nobles sur- 
rounded him, gorgeous in lace and ribbons and 
majestic in leonine wigs. Twenty four guards in 
the King's livery led the way, followed by four 
pages and six valets (" such was his constant attend- 
ance when he was abroad " say Mere Juchereau) 
and thus, while Frenchmen shouted and the Indians 
stared, the august procession threaded the streets 
of the lower-town, and climbed the steep pathway 
that scaled the cliflFs above. Breathing hard, they 
reached the top, passed on the left the dilapidated 
walls of the fort and the shed of mingled wood and 
masonry, which then bore the name of the Castle 
of St. Louis ; passed on the right the old house of 
Couillard and the site of Laval's new seminary, and 
3oon reached the square betwixt the Jesuit coUeg© 
and the cathedral. 

I Parkman, Qfd Regime, p. 177, 
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The bells were ringing in a frenzy of welcome. 
Laval in pontificals, isurrounded by priests and Je- 
suits, stood waiting to receive the deputy of the 
King ; and as he greeted Tracy and ofleTed him 
the holy water, he looked with anxious curiosity 
to see what manner of man he was. The signs were 
auspicious. The deportment of the lieutenant-gen- 
eral left nothing to desire. A prie'dieu had been 
placed for him. He declined it. They offered him 
a cushion, but he would not have it ; and fevered as 
he was, he knelt on the bare pavement with a de- 
votion that edified every beholder. Te Deum was 
sung, and a day of rejoicing followed-,, 

Louis XIV was resolved that a New Prance should 
be added to the Old. Soldi t^rs, settlers, ^ horses, sheep, 
cattle, young women for wives, were all sent in 
abundance by his paternal benignity. Before the 
season was over, about two thousand persons had 
landed at Quebec, at the royal charge. 

"At length " writes Mother Juchereau, *^ our joy 
was completed by the arrival of two vessels with 
Monsiear de Courcelle, our Governor ; Monsieur 
Talon, our intendant, and the last companies of the 
regiment of Carignau/' More £^tate and splendor, 
more young nobles, more guards and valets : for 
Courcelle, too, says the same chronicle, " had a 
superb train ; and Monsieur Talon, who naturally 
loves glory, forgot nothing which could do honor 
to the King" 

'^ Carignan-Salieres was the first regiment of re- 
gular troops ever sent to America, by the French 

1 See Mipie Len^e^, New Series, page 271, ** Opr xationajlity — 
ITS ejim^oNE^t PAaxs." 
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government. It was raised in Savoy, by the Prince 
of Oarignan, in 1644, but was soon employed in the 
service of France ; where in 1652, it took a cons- 
picuons part on the side of the King, in the battle 
with Cond6 and the Fronde, at the Porte St. An- 
toine. After the peace of the Pyr6n6es, the Prince 
of Carignan, unable to support the regiment, gave 
it to the King, and it was, for the first time, incor- 
porated into the French armies. In 1664, it dis- 
tinguished itself, as part of the allied force of France, 
in the Austrian war, against the Turks. In the 
next year, it was ordered to America, along with 
the fragment of a regiment formed of Germans, the 
whole being placed under the command of Colonel 
de Salifires. Hence its double name. Fifteen here- 
tics were discovered in its raifks, and quickly con- 
verted." 

The officers of this famous regiment many of whom 
were connec^jBd with the French noblesse, married 
in the colony, and became the progenitors of several 
of the Canadian families of mark, existing to this day. 
The men of most note in the regiment were : Col 
Salidres, Capts. Chambly, Sorel, Du Gu6, Saint Ours, 
Berthier, de ContrecoBur, La Valtrie, De Meloises, — 
Lieuts. De la F6rade, De la Fouille, Maximin, Lobiau, 
Petit, Eougemont, Traversy, De la Mothe, La Combe, 
De Verch6reB, &c. 

The French in 1665, and years following, having 
by the expeditions they undertook, curbed the inso- 
lence of the Iroquois, built, in 1666, the three Forts, 
Sorel, Chambly and Ste. Th§rese. 

The persecuted Hurons, in 1667, taking cheer, 
left their fort on Mountain HUl, to settle at Ste. 
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Poye, whilst the wise Intendant Talon, favored to 
its utmost commerce in the Colony. 

In 1672, Louis de Buade, Count de Frontenac, who 
had served thirty years in the French armies, was 
named Governor of Quebec, instead of Oourcelle 
recalled ; the Marquis de Tracy, having achieved the 
object of his mission, had taken his departure for 
France^ in the autumn of 1667. 

The journal of the Superior of the Jesuits, records, 
under date 4th February 1667, the first ball in Canada, 
along with the pious wish. " Grood grant that nothing 
further come of it." "Nevertheless, more balls were 
not long in following ; and worse yet," as Parkman. 
observes, " sundry comedies were eliacted under no 
less distinguished patronage than that of Frontenac, 
the Governor. Bisliop Laval denounced them 
vigourously ; the Jesuit Dablon, attacked them in a 
violent sermon ; and such excitement followed that 
the affair was brought before the Eoyal council, 
which declined to interfere. This flury, however, 
was nothing to the storm raised^ " When Frontenac 
insisted in spite of the Bishop, in having some dramas 
enacted at the Hotel-Dieu. Moliere's Tartuffe was 
represented first at the Chdteau St. Louis ; the actors 
and actresses were next introduced by the Governor's 
direction, in the religious houses, at the Jesuil^s 
college, — ^in the TJrsulines convent, where the com^ 
m/AnauU was assembled to witness the performance 
-—in the Salle des pauvres, at the Hotel-Dieu." The 
priests of the seminary, by their representations, 
managed to escape the infliction of the old Governor's 
whimsical fancy, for the legitimate drama. 

Quebec b^lles^ must also have appeared rather 
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fitraighlaced and proper," if they surrendered to the 
vehement denunciations of Bishops Laval and Saint 
Vallier, their gorgeous head dresses and those 
seductive knots of ribbons, called Fontanges (after 
a famed but not chaste French* beauty) with which 
they ensnared admirers." 

Varied, indeed, were the tribulations under which 
our worthy sires groaned, in the city, in its rude 
beginnings. In addition to the Iroquois, there were 
Witchcraft and Influenza, according to well-informed 
writers. Quebec was saved the horrors of a Saint 
Bartholomew, if we credit Denonville, because 
there was not a heretic there in 1686. 

" If Canada," says Parkman, " escaped the dragon* 
nades, so also she escaped another infliction from 
which a neighboring colony (Boston) suffered de* 
plorably. Her peace was never much troubled by 
witches. They were held to exist, it is true ; but 
they wrought no panic. Mother Mary, of the Incar* 
nation, {Mire' de F Incarnation,) reports on one oc- 
casion the discovery of a magician, in the person 
of a converted Huguenot miller, who, being refused 
in marriage by a girl of Quebec, be-witched her, and 
filled the house where she lived with demons, which 
the Bishop tried in vain to exorcise. The miller was 
thrown into prison, and the girl sent to the H6tel- 
Dieu, where not a demon dared enter. The infernal 
crew took their revenge by creating a severe 
influenza among the citizens." ^ 

" In one respect,*' says Parkman, " this Canadian 
Church militant achieved a complete success. Heresy 
was scoured out of the colony. When (Madame) 

1 L€tlre de Marie de VIrmrmtimy Sept., 1661.— OW Regimey p. 355 
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Main ten on and her ghostly prompters overcame the 
better nature of the Kin^, and wrought on his 
bigotry and yanily, to launch him into the dragon- 
nades ; when violence and luet hore the crucifix into 
thousands of Huguenot homes, and the land reeked 
with nameless infamies ; when Churches rang with 
Te De ms^ and the heart of France withered in 
anguish ; when, in short, this hideous triumph of the 

faith was won, the royal tool of sent 

orders that heresy should be treated in Canada, as it 
had been treated in France. ^ The orders were need- 
less. The pious Denonville replies '^ Praised be God^ 
there is not a heretic here ! " He adds that a few 
abjured last year, and that he should be very glad if 
the King would make them a present. The Jesuita, 
he further says, go every day on board the ship in 
the harbor to look after the new converts from 
France ^ Now and then, at a later day, a real or 
suspected Jansenist found his way to Canada, and 
sometimes an esprit for l^ Uke La Hon tan, came over 
with the troops ; but on the whole a community, 
more free from positive heterodoxy, perhaps never 
existed on earth> This exemption cost no bloodshed. 
What it did cost we may better judge hereafter'*^ 
" In 1671, the council issued a curious decree. One 
Paul Bupuy, had been heard to say that there is no- 
thing like righting one's self, and that when the 
Englii^h cut off the head of Charles I, they did a 

1 M^moire in.^trucHft antenanl la conduile des PP, RecoHeis de 
Pans en ieAtrn mtJfSionv dt Canada, 168^, 

a Memo ire du Hoy a Den^nvUUt 31 Mai, 1686. 

The King here ord'^rs the imprisonment of heretics who refuse to 
abjure, or lliti quartering of solrliers on them. What this ia, the history 
of the dragonnades will show. — (Parkman.J 

a Old Regime, ^. 354, 
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good thing, with other discourses of the like eflFect. 
The council declared him guilty of speaking ill of 
royalty, in the person of the King of England, and 
uttering words tending to sedition. He was con- 
demned to be dragged from prison by the public 
executioner, and led in his shirt, with a rope about 
his neck, and a torch in his hand, to the gate af the 
Chateau St. Louis, there to beg pardon of the King ; 
thence, to the pillory of the lower-town to be brand- 
ed with 2k fleur-de-lis on the cheek, and set in the 
stocks for half an hour ; then to be led back to prison, 
and put in irons " till the information against him 
shall be completed*" ^ 

" Lent was rigidly enforced in 1676, judging from 
Police Eeports. " Louis Gaboury, an inhabitant of 
the Island of Orleans, charged with eating meat in 
Lent without asking leave of the priest, was con- 
demned by the local judge to be tied three hours to 
a stake in public and then led to the door of the 
chapel, to ask pardon of Q-od and the King. The 
culprit appealed to the council, which revoked the 
sentence and imposed only a fine./^ 

" The due subordination of households had its share 
of attention. Servants who deserted their masters 
were to be set in the pillory for the first offence, and 
whipped and branded for the second, while any per- 
son harboring them was to pay a fine of twenty francs. 
Condemned murderers and felons were occasionally 
tortured before being strangled ; and the dead body, 
enclosed in an iron cage, was left hanging for months 

1 Jugements et DSIibirations du ConsHl Supirieur, 
a Doutre et L&reiBLM—Histoire da Droit Canadien, P. 163. Oid 
Regime, P. 281-3. 
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at the top of Cape Diamond. Yet on the whole 
Canadian justice tried by the standard of the time^ 
was neither vindictive nor cruel," * 

Mr. Marmette, the novelist, has sketched very gra- 
phically, a noted publican^ who hold out on the 
upper-town square, in 1648 — Jean Boisdon. " He is 
required to establish himself on the great square of 
Quebec, close to the church, so that the parishioners 
may conveniently warm and refresh themselves 
between the services ; but he is forbidden to enter- 
tain anybody during high mass, sermon, catechism 
or vespers. Matters soon changed ; Jean Boisdon 
lost his monopoly, and inns sprang up on all hands. 
They did not want for patrons, and we find some of 
their proprietors mentioned as among the few thriv- 
ing men in Canada, Talon tried to regulate them, 
and among other rules, ordained that no inn-keeper 
should furnish food or drink to any hired laborer 
whatever, or to any person residing in the place 
where his inn was situated. An inn-keeper of Mon- 
treal, was fined for allowing the syndic of the town 
to dine under his roof. ^ 

'* One obtains glimpses of the pristine state of Que* 
bee, through the early police regnlations. Each in- 
habitant was required to make a gutter along the 
middle of the street before his house, and also to re* 
move refuse and throw it into the river. All doga» 
without exception, were ordered home at nine o^clock. 
On Tuesdays and Fridays, there was a market in the 
public square, whither the neighboring habitants, 
male and female, brought their produce for sale, a^ 

1 Old Mghm P. 381-3. 

a Faillon, HUlQxrt de la Colonk frangjisgf III, P, 405, 
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they still continue to do. Smoking in the street was 
forbidden, as a precaution against fire ; householders 
were required to provide themselres with ladders, 
and when the fire-alarm was rung, all able-bodied 
persons were obliged to run to the scene of danger 
with buckets or kettles full of water. ^ This did not 
prevent the lower-town from burning to the ground 
in 1682. It was soon rebuilt, but a repetition of the 
catastrophe seemed very likely. " This place," says 
Denonville, " is in a fearful state as regards fire ; for 
the houses are crowded together out of all reason, 
and so surrounded with piles of cord- wood that it is 
pitiful to see." ^ Add to this the stores of hay for the 
cows, kept by many of the inhabitants, for the benefit 
of their swarming progeny. The houses were at this 
time low, compact buildings, with gables of masonry, 
as required by law ; but many had wooden fronts. 
End all had roofs covered with cedar shingles. The 
anxious Governor begs that, as the town has not a sou 
of revenue. His Majesty, will be pleased to make it 
the gift of two hundred crowns worth of leather fire- 
bnckets. ' Six or seven years after, certain citizens 
^vere authorized by the council, to import from 
X'rance, at their own cost, ** a pump after the Dutch 
Xashion, for throwing water on houses, in case of 
fire." * How a fire was managed at Quebec, appears 
'from a letter of the engineer, Vasseur, describing the 
iDurning of Laval's Seminary in 1701. Vasseur was 
*lien at Quebec, directing the new fortifications. On 

1 R^lemenl de Police^ 1672. Ibid , 1676. 
' DeMTwille au Minuirej^O aoUt 1685 
^ Denonville au Minislre, 20 aoill, 1685. 
^ BegUmenl de 1691. ExUra(;tin Ferlaad. 
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a Monday, in November, all the pupils of the semin- 
ary and most of the priests went, according to their 
Weekly custom, to recreate themselves at a house and 
garden, at St, Michel, a short distance from town- 
The few priests who remained went after dinner ta 
say vespers at the church. Only one, Father Petite 
was left in the seminary and he presently repaired 
to the great ball to rekindle the fire in the stove and 
to warm the place against the return of his brethren. 
His success surpassed his wishes, A fiie brand 
snapped out in his absence and set the pine floor in 
a blaze. Father Boucher, Cure at Point LeviSy 
chanced to come in, and was half choked by the 
moke. He cried fire [ th*^ sen^ants ran for water ; 
but the flames soon mastered them : they screamed 
the alarm, and the bells began to ring, Vasseuxwas 
dining with the Intendant, at hia palace, by the St* 
Charles, when he heard a frightened voice crying' 
out, *' Monsieur, you are wanted ; you are wanted.*^ 
He sprang from the table, saw the smoke rolling in 
volumes from the top of the rock, ran up the steep 
ascent, reached the seminary, and found an excited 
crowd making a prodigious out-cry. He shouted for 
carpenters. Four men came to him, and he set them 
at work with such tools as they had to tear away 
planks and beams, and prevent the flre from spread- 
ing to the adjacent parts of the building ; but when 
he went to find others to help them^ they ran off 
He S3t new men in their place, and they too ran off" 
the moment his back was turned. 

A cry was raised that the building was to be 
blown up, on which the crowd scattered for their 
lives Vasseur now gave up the seminary for lost, 
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and thought only of cutting off the fire from the rear 
■of the Church, which was not far distant. In this he 
«ucceeded, by tearing down an intervening wing or 
gallery. The walls of the burning building were of 
massive stone, and by seven o'clock the fire had 
spent itself. We hear nothing of the Dutch pump, 
nor does it appear that the soldiers of the garrison 
made any effort to keep order. Under cover of the 
-confusion, property was stolen from the seminary, 
to the amount of about two thousand livres, which 
is remarkable, considering the religious character of 
the building, and the supposed piety of the people. 

" August, September and October were the busy 
months at Quebec. Then the ships . from France 
discharged their lading, the shops and warehouses 
of the lower-town were filled with goods, and the 
habitants came to town to make their purchases. 
When tiie frosts began, the vessels sailed away, the 
liarbor was deserted, the streets were silent again, 
and like ants or squirrels the people set at work to 
lay in their winter stores. Fathers of families packed 
their cellars with beets, carrots, potatoes and 
•cabbages ; and, at the end of autumn, with meat, 
fowls, game, fish and eels, all frozen to stony hard- 
ness. Most of the shops closed, and the long season 
of leisure and amusement began. New Year's day 
brought visits and mutual gifts. 

" Thence till Lent dinner parties were frequent, 
43ometimes familiar and sometimes ceremonious The 
Governor's little court at the chateau, was a standing 
example to all the aspiring* spirits of Quebec, and 
forms and orders of precedence w^ere in some houses 
pimctitiously observed. There were dinners to the 
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military and civic dignitaries and thoir wives, and 
others, quite distinct, to prominent citizens. The 
wivee and daughters of the burghers of Quebec are 
said to have been superior in manners to women of 
corresponding class in France. '' They have wit," says 
La Pothericj " delicacy , good yoices, and a great 
fondness for dancing. They are discreet^ and not 
much given to flirting ; but when they undertake to 
catch a lover, it is not easy lor him to escape the 
bands of IlyineUp'* ^ 

*' Nest to that of the Governor General " say Haw- 
kinSj *^ the oflioe of Intendant was of the greatest 
importance and celebrity in Quebec. It was esta- 
blished by the Proclamation of the King of France, 
in 1663, erecting the Sovereign Council for the 
affairs of the Colony ; it consisted of the Governor 
General the Eishopj the Intendant, four Coiincillors, 
to be named by the preceding, ' with an Attorney 
General and chief Clerk, The number of Councillors 
was afterwards encreased to twelve. 

'^ The authority of the Intendant was, indeed, little 
inferior to that of the Governor, excei>t in being judi- 
cial, not executive. He had the superintend ance 
of four departments ; namely, of Justice, Police, 
Finance and Marine, The Intendant was declared 
to be President of the Sovereign Council, leaving, 
however, the first i^lace to the Governor, and the 
second to the Bishop. This caused great displea- 
sure to the Governor, on whose continued repre* 
sen tat ions it was aft t*r wards ordered, in 1680, that 
the Governor and Intendant should assume no other 
quality in the Council than that of their respective 

1 Old liegime^ P, 387, 
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offices. La Potherie, who visited Quebec in 1698, 
says, that the Governor was then merely an honor- 
ary Councillor. He sat at the upper end of a round 
table, meaning most probably at the pa|t farthest 
removed from the door. The Bishop sat on his 
right, also an honorary Councillor, and the Inten- 
dant on the left. The latter performed the office of 
president, although he had not the title. The Coun- 
cillors themselves were seated according to seniority,, 
and all wore their swords. The Intendant collected 
the votes, beginning with the junior Councillor, and 
finishing with the Governor General. He then gave 
his own opinion, and pronounced the judgment of the 
Council. In Le Beau's time, who visited Quebec in 
1729, the arrangement of the seats was somewhat 
different. The Councillors were then twelve in 
number, nearly all merchants of the Lower Town. 
" The Intendant," he says, " claimed the right of 
presiding in the Council ; but the Governor General 
look his seat in the Hall of Justice, in such a situa- 
tion as to be opposite the Intendant, with the Coun- 
cillors, or Judges, arrayed on either side : so that 
they both seemed to preside in an equal degree." 
The Intendant, named originally by the King, was 
M. Robert whose commission was dated 21st March, 
1663. This gentleman, however, never arrived 
in Quebec ; and the first Intendant was M. de 
Talon, who arrived in 1665, with the Marquis De 
Tracy, and the Carignan Regiment. Of this gen- 
tleman, the most honorable mention is made in the 
annals of the country. The following 'anecdote 
has been handed down, of his first arrival in Que- 
bec. Previous to his leaving France, the Superior 
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of the Hotel-Dien had written to him, recommending 
that Community to his protection. On the next 
day after his arrival, with the true gallantry of a 
French gsntleman, he determined to assure her iu 
person of his good wishes, but first put in practice 
a little ruse, which, as the story runs, redounded, in 
the denouement^ both to his own and to the credit of 
the Superior. Coming to the Nunnery, without 
equipage and plainly dressed, he requested to speak 
to the Superior, without giving any name. The 
Superior approached, accompanied by a nun, the 
Mother Marie de la NalivUe^ — when assuming the 
character of his own gentleman or valet^ he assured 
them in the most polite and well conceived terms 
of the respect and interest which M. De Talon had 
always felt towards their Community, and promised 
on his part that nothing should be wanting to pro- 
mote their welfare* As he spoke admirably, with 
great confidence and earnestness of manner, the 
other nun, who was a person of sagacity, making a 
sign to the Superior, replied, that she was not 
deceived in believing him to be of higher rank than 
that which he chose to assume On M, De Talon's 
requesting to be informed, what there was about 
him to induce her to entertain such an opinion^ the 
clever nun made answer, that there was that in his 
language and appearance which convinced her that 
she had the honor of speaking to the IntendanI 
himself On this he acknowledged his attempt at 
disi^imulation, and his great satisfaction at receiving 
so f*Iegtint and so obliging a compliment. It may 
be imagined that the result of this interview was a 
lasting friendship between the Intendant and the 
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Community. He was mainly instrumental some 
years afterwards, in rebuilding the Hotel-Dieu on a 
more extended scale, as described in our account of 
that establishment ; and was besides distinguished 
for his liberality on many other occasions. 

The Intendant's Palace. 

" Immediately through Palace-Grate, turning to- 
wards the left, and in front of the Ordnance build- 
ings and storehouses, ^ once stood an edifice of great 
extent, surrounded by a spacious garden looking 
towards the River St. Charles, and as to its interior 
decorations, far more splendid than even the Castle 
of St. Lewis. It was the Palace of the Intendant, 
so called, because the sittings of the Sovereign Coun- 
cil were held there, after the establishment of the 
Eoyal Q-ovemment in New France A small district 
adjoining is still called, Le Palais, by the old inha- 
bitants, and the name of the Gate, and of the well 
proportioned street which leads to it, are derived 
from the same origin. 

" The Intendant's Palace was described by La Po- 
therie, in 1698, as consisting of eighty toises, or four 
hundred and eighty feet, of buildings, so that it 
appeared a little town in itself The King's stores 
were kept there. Its situation does not at the pre- 
sent time appear advantageous, but the aspect of 
the Kiver St Charles was widely different in those 
days. The property in the neighborhood belonged to 
the Q-ovemment, or to the Jesuits — large meadows 

1 All that now remains of that structure are some recently rebuilt 
cut stone wharehouses next to the main entrance of the " Park " or 
Eing*s wood-yard with some extensive ruins behind Boswell's Brewery. 
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and flowery parterres adorned the banks of the 
river, and reached the base of the rock ; and as late 
as the time of Charlevoix, in 1720, that quarter of 
the city is spoken of as being the most beautiful 
The entrance was into a court, through a large 
gateway, the ruins of which, in St, Vallier Street, 
still remain. The buildings formed nearly a square 
—in front of the river were spacious gardens, and 
on the sides the King^s store houses. Beyond the 
Palace, towards the west, were the pleasing grounds 
of the Jesuits, and of the General Hospital. 

*' This building, like most of the public establish- 
ments of Quebec, went through the ordeal of fire, 
and was afterwards rebuilt with greater attention 
to comfort and embellishment. In September 1712, 
M. Begon arrived as Intendant, with a splendid 
equipage, rich forniture, plate and apparel befitting 
his rank. He was accompanied by his wife, a young 
lady lately married, w-hose valuable jewels were 
the general admiration. A fire, which it was found 
impossible to extinguish, broke out in the night of 
the 5th January 1713; and bnrned so rapidly, that 
the Intendant and his lady with difficulty escaped 
in their rob^s de chambre^ The latter was obliged 
to break the panes of glass in her appartment, be- 
fore she had power to breathe, so as to attempt her 
escape through the smoke with which the pas- 
sage's were filled. Two young French women, who 
attended Madame Begon, perished in the flames — 
the Intendaut's valet anxious to save some of his 
master's clothes^ ventured imprudently withiu the^ 
burning chambers, and was consumed by the flame^- 
— his secretary, desirous of rescuing some valuables^ 
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passed several times through the gardens towards 
the river in front of the house, without shoes, and 
was frozen. He died in the Hotel Dieu, a few days 
afterwards. The loss of the Intendant was stated 
at forty thousand crowns : his lady lost her jewels 
and rich dresses. Such, however, were the resources 
of M. Begon, that he is said to have lived with as 
much state in the Bishop's Palace, where he esta- 
blished himself, as he had maintained before the 
fire. On this occasion, the papers and records of 
the Treasury were lost, as well as the registers of 
the Council, and other valuable documents belong- 
ing to the King of France. The Palace was after- 
wards rebuilt in a splendid style by M. Begon at 
the King's expense. The following is its descrip- 
tion, given by Charlevoix, in 1720, a few years after- 
wards ; " The Intendant's house is called the Palace, 
because the Superior Council assembles in it. This 
is a large pavilion, the two extremities of which pro- 
ject some feet ; and to which you ascend by a 
double flight of stairs. The garden front which 
faces the little river, which is very nearly on a level 
with it, is much more agreeable than that by which 
you enter. The King's magazines face the court on 
the right side, and behind that is the prison. The 
gate by which you enter is hid by the mountain on 
which the Upper Town stands, and which on this 
side affords no prospect, except that of a steep rock, 
extremely disagreeable to the sight. It was still 
worse before the fire, which reduced some years 
ago this whole Palace to ashes ; it having at that 
time no outer court, and the buildings then facing 
the street which was very narrow. As you go 
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along this street, or to speak more properly, tiim 
road^ you come first of all into the country." 

The Intendaiifs Palace was neglected as a place 
of official residence after the conquest in 1T59, 
In 1775^ it was occupied by a detachment of the 
American invading army, and destroyed by the tire 
of the Garrison, The only remains at present are a 
private house, the gateway alluded to above, and 
several stores belonging to Grovemment tbrmed by 
repairing some of the old French buildings. The 
whole is now known by the name of the King'^s 
WQod-yardP (Hawkins.) 

The year 1689, was memorable, on account of tbe 
terrible slaughter of the French, near Montreal, by 
the Iroquois ; it is known, in history, as the " Lachine 
Massacre : " Iroquois ferocity con tinned to be a stand- 
ing menace, if not to Quebec, at least to Montreal. 
De Calliere originated a plan of a daring nature : 
*' Ho proposed France should make herself mistress 
of New York and Virginia, by purchase, treaty, or 
force. If force should be resorted to, he ofJered to 
eflfect the desired result, by conducting thirteen 
hundred soldiers and three hundred Canadiaiis by 
the route of the Richelieu and Lake Champlain, as 
if to make war on the cantons^ and thence to diverge 
towards Fort Orange, on the Hudson, and Manhattan 
(New York,) and capture the English posts by snd- 
denly assaulting them in succession. '* This con- 
quest" ho added, " would make the King master of 
one of the most beautiful sea-ports of America, ac- 
cessible at all seasons of the year, and of a region 
possessing a fine climate and fertile lands, which the 
English, themselves, conquered from tbe Dutch " The 
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French King and his ministers approved of the plans 
submitted to them.'* ^ This was a bold idea to enter 
into the heads of those who held the Castle St. Louis. 
The breaking out of the war between France and 
England, consequent on the ascension to the English 
throne, of William of Orange and expulsion of James 
II, the ally and prot^g^ of France, prepared, for the city 
of Champlain, thrilling sdenes, which were enacted 
soon after the return, at Quebec, of the gallant and 
proud Count do Frontenac, on the 15th October, 
1689, 

Mr. de Portneuf, a noted Quebecer, started at the 
end of January, in the severest season of the year, ^ 
at the head of fifty French Canadians and about 
sixty Abenaquis. Pursuing their course along the 
valley of the Kennebec, their force was increased 
by the addition of other warriors, belonging to the 
salne nation. On starting, the Indian auxiliaries, 
were almost without provisions, so, that, during 
the march they could subsist only by spreading 
through the forest, hunting for game. The design, 
in this case, was to attack and capture the fortified 
stations on the Bay of Casco, near to the modern city 
of Portland! 

Owing to the case which has been named, as well 
as the impediments, occasioned by the rough state of 
the regions through which they had to pass, Portneuf 
and his followers, spent four months in proceeding 
to the destined points of attack. 

The town of Oasco, on Casco Bay, was defended 
by a considerable fort, well supplied with cannon, 

1 Miles*8 History of Canada^ P. ^04. 
» MilM's HiHory of Canada, P. 21 1. 
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ammuTiitioii and prorisions. There were also four 
smaller forts, which were speedily captured. The 
defenders of the principal fort made a show of 
resistance, and when summoned to surrender refused 

to do so. Two or three days were oceupied by the 
invaders in digging trenches and surroundiug the 
place, when it was yielded, upon the terms which 
had been proposed ; about thirty had been killed, and 
the prisoners, included seventy men and a large 
number of women and children. The French lost 
only two or three men, * After burning all the 
habitations, and demolishing the defences, the 
invaders commenced their retreat on the 1st of June* 
On the march, great cruelty was exercised by the 
savages upon the helpless women and children, 
many of whom were sacrified. This band effected 
its return to Quebec on the 2Brd of June." 

The scenes of blood, midnight pillage and destruc- 
tion effected by the Montreal band, at Schenectady, 
and by the Three Rivers band, at Salmon Falls, — 
conducted by Her t el de Rouville, are matters 
pertaining to the general history of Canada, and 
not to the Annals of the city. Such, the terrible 
retaliation taken by the &oveinor of Quebec^ on 
account of the Lachine and other massacres on 
Canadian soil ; some of which had been instigated 
by the deceit, cruelty and treachery of Denonville 
in inviting Iroquois chiefs, at Fort Frontenac — 
then seizing on them and despatching them to 
France, to serve in the King's galleys, after shutting 
them down, during the sea-passage of several weeks, 
in the holds of the small vessels of those days. 
Betwe'^u Indian treachery, and European treachery, 
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there does not appear much to choose. New England' 
however, would soon have her turn and retaliate 
on a larger scale both by sea, and by land, with the 
usual accompanyments : disaster and defeat. ^ 

" The late bloody incursions," says Miles, " into 
the British Provinces and the known desire of the 
French to carry out DeCalliere's plan of conquest (of 
New York, &c.,) so soon as circumstances should 
permit had convinced the English leaders that pea- 
ceable or friendly neighborhood was impossible. 
They were determined, besides, to establish and 
extend their commercial intercourse with the 
savages, around the great lakes and in the west» 
with whom the French would never permit any 
such relations to subsist. 

Accordingly, a force of thirteen hundred men, 
under Q^eneral Winthrop and Major Schuyler, was 
equipped for a movement upon Montreal, by the route 
of Lake Ohamplain ; while a fleet of upwards of thirty 
vessels, manned by fifteen hundred sailors, and 
carrying thirteen hundred militia, was despatched ' 
from Boston, under Sir William Phipps and Major 
Walley. The resolution to fit out these armament^ 
had been taken at a congress of the English colonies, 
held early in May 1690, soon after the massacres of 
Schenectady and Salmon Falls, and after the ad<- 
vance of the Quebec force into Maine, had become 
generally known. 

Of the proceedings of the troops, under Winthrop 
and Schuyler, it is enough to say here that they , 
accomplished little or nothing ; for, on account of 
defective arrangements for supplying them with 

1 MUes's HizHyry of Canada, P. 211. 
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proTisions and means of transport^ the G-eneral 
retired to Albany, from his march upon Canada, al- 
most as soon as he reached Lake Oh am plain. Schuy- 
ler advanced further, but was easily repulsed. 

The delays in expediting the English forces from 
Boston, were such that the fleet did not sail until the 
summer was well advanced. It was destined for 
the attack and capture of Quebec ; but its move- 
ments were so leisurely, and its officers held so 
many councils of war at the various stages of its 
progress into the Gulf and up the St Lawrence! 
that October arrived before it appeared off Cape 
Diamond.* ., 

The gates of Quebec were barricaded, and batte^ 
ries of cannon mounted at all eligible points, with 
the aid of strong beams of timber, bags and barrelsT 
filled with stones and earth. As the news of the 
expected attack, and the orders of the Grove rn or 
reached the outljang settlements, the people poured 
into the place for protection and to take an active 
' part in its defence. * 

Amongst the brave defenders of the beleaguered 
city were two of the celebrated seven brothers Le 
Moyne^Ste. Helene and Maricouit Ste. Helene, 
t'is said, pointed the cannon which brought down 
the flag of the admiral's ship ; it dropped into the 
river and immediately Mari court, his brother, and 
some other young Canadians, leaped into the water, 
swam out for it, under fire, and conveyed it ashore* 
The flag remained as a trophy in the parish church 
of Quebec, until the surrender of Quebec. 

" On the 18th, the troops were landed^ under Major 
1 Miles's Histaru of Canada, P. 2t5, 216. 
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"Walley, ^ near the month of the St. Charles river, 
♦and the ships of the squadron opened a connonade 
against the city. The garrison guns replied vigorous- 
ly, and it was soon made to appear that their fire was 
more effective than that of the English. Observing 
this, Phipps drew off, but renewed the bombardment 
the following day until noon, by which time he saw 
clearly that his hopes of success were gone, unless 
the troops on shore could force their way into the 
•city, and capture it by assault. Accordingly, he again 
retired out of range with his damaged vessels. 

In the meantime, the troops attempted an advance 
through the slush and mnd along the banks of the 
St. Charles, but not before ihe principal cannonade 
between the batteries of the city and the 6hips had 
ceased. Some severe skirmishing occurred on the 
land. Frontenac had judiciously refrained from op- 
posing the disembarkation of the English soldiers, 
conscious of his ability, from his numbers and strong 
position, to repel any assault. But whenever the 
assailants, after establishing themselves in a hastily- 
oonstructed encampment, on the opposite side of the 
river, attempted any movement, they found them- 
selves exposed te attacks from bodies of militia, 
commanded by the Le Moynes (Duchesnays) and 
other active French officers, stationed at different 
points and sheltered by the bushes and rocks. Fron- 
tenac, in person, at the head of a considerable body 
cf troops, placed himself in a position to observe the 
proceedings of the skirmishers, and in readiness to 
X5ross over to the support of his own people, if it 

I This officer left a Journal of the siege operations which will be 
*4iad in Smith's Uislory of Canada. 
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should be judged neceeeary. The results of theee 
partial conflicts were generally favourable to the 
French militia and Yolunteers, From time to time 
ressels of the hostile fleet came within range of the 
land batteries and fired upon the city* * '* 

" The defeat of Sir Wili^iam Phtpps (in 1690)," 
says Hawkins, "was sensibly felt by the people of 
New Englani>, who, indeed, were called upon to 
defray the expense, amounting to one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. They frequently repre- 
sented to the British Ministbt, the commercial 
advantages which would result from the total ex- 
pulsion of the French from North America, At 
last, in 1707, during the military glories of the reign 
of Queen Anne, distinguished by a Marlborough, 
as this age (1884), is by a Wellington — the Eabl 
of Sunderland, Secretary of State, determined to 
make another attempt to dislodge the French from 
their most impregnable position at Qiiebec* The 
aimament intended for this object, under the com- 
mand of General Macartney, was, howerer, 
diverted from ita destination, and ordered to Por- 
tugal, in consequence of the disastrous condition to 
which the affairs of the Queen's ally, Charles 
III, King of Spain, had been reduced by the defeat 
of the allied forces, at AlMANZA. 

The tlefitntctton of thi^ English armada commanded by SiF 
H^ivenden Walker, 1?1L 

In 1711, the project was resumed only to result in 
a signal and mortifying failure. The plan of this 
expedition was suggested by a proyincial officerj 

1 Miles^a HisioP]/ Qf Camdaf P. its. 
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General Nicholson, who had jostiaken possession 
of Nova Scotia, on which occasion he had given 
the name of Annapolis to Port Soyal. This officer 
had brought to London four Indian chiefs and had 
the address to persuade the Ministry to enter into 
the views of the New England States. The 
expedition consisted of five thousand troops from 
England, and two thousand provincials, under 
Bbigadisb Q-eneeal Hill, brother to the Queen's 
favorite, Mbs. Masham. The naval force was very 
strong, and was placed under the command of Sib 
HoVENDBN Walkeb. The fleet met with constant 
fogs in the Gulp of St. Lawbbnoe, and was nearly 
destroyed on Egg Islands 

Despairing of success, the Admibal called a council 
of war, and it was determined to return to England, 
without making any farther attempt. Eight trans- 
ports were lost on this disastrous day, with eight 
hundred and eighty-four officers, soldiers and sea- 
men. 

The provincial land forces under G-enebal Ni- 
cholson which had advanced as far as Albany and 
had been joined by six hundred Iroquois, returned 
to their respective quarters, on hearing of the failure 
of the naval expedition. It is remarkable that during 
the heat of the factions of that day the Whigs affected 
to consider this attempt on Quebec, so perfectly 
desperate an undertaking, that it was made one of 
the articles of impeachment, againts Habley, Eabl 
OF Oxtobd, that he had suffered it to go. 

The Marquis de Vaudbeuil, then Qovebnob 
Gl^BNSBAL of Oanada, omitted no duty of a brave and 
prudent offix^r on this occasion. The rejoicings at 
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Quebec were naturally great at so signal a de- 
lirrance; and the church of Notre-Dame de la 
YiCToiRE, spoke the pious gratitude of the religious 
imhabitantB, by assuming the title of Notre-Dame 

DES YlCTOIRES " 

We find the occupation, aims and aspirations of 
that fighting period well defined, in the following 
words of Parknian. 

*' The French system favored military efficiency. 
The Canadian population sprang in great part from 
soldiers, and was to the last, systematically re-inforced 
by disbanded soldiers. Its chief occupation was a 
continual training for forest war ; it had little or 
nothing to lose, and little to do, but fight and range 
the woods. This was not all. The Canadian govern- 
ment was essentially military. At its head was a 
soldier-nobleman, often an old and able commander, 
and those beneath him caught his spirit and emu- 
lated his example. In spite of its political nothing- 
ness, in spite of poverty and hardship, and in spite 
even of trade, the upper stratum of Canadian Society 
was animated by the pride and fire of that gallant 
nob/esse which held war as its only worthy calling, 
and prized honor more than life. As for the habUant^ 
the forest, lake and river were his true school ; and 
here at least, he was an apt scholar, A skilful 
woodsman, a bold and adroit canoe-man, a willing 
fighter in time of need, often serving without pay, 
and receiving from government, only his prodsions 
and his canoe, he was more than ready at any time 
for any hardy enterprise ; and in the forest warfare 
of skirmish and surprise, there were few to match 
him. An absolute government used him at will, and 
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experienced leaders guided his rugged valor to the 
best account. " 

Such the Quebecer, in the warlike days of Count 
Frontenac. We have stated elsewhere, how the exiled 
noblesse unable to keep up with the luxury of that 
French court, of which they dreamed day and night, 
attempted the building up of a New France, in the 
colony and became tillers of the soil. Parkman, 
a New Englander, will tell us the outlets ^ which 
their adventurous spirit and hardihood occasionally 
sought. 

" On the G-reat Lakes, in the wastes of the North- 
west, and on the Mississipiand the plains beyond, we 
find the roving gentilhomme, chief of a gang of 
bushrangers, often his own habitants ; sometimes 
proscribed by the government, sometimes leagued 
in contraband traffic with its highest officials, a 
hardy vidette of civilization, tracing unknown 
streams, piercing unknown forests, trading, fighting, 
negotiating, and building forts. Again we find him on 
the shores of Acadia or Maine, surrounded by Indian 
retainers, a menace and a terror to the neighboring 
English colonist. 

" Saint-Gastin, Du Lhut, La Durantaye, La Salle, 
La Motte-Cadillac, Iberville, Bienville, La Veren- 
drye, are names that stand conspicuous on the page 
of half-savage romance that refreshes the hard 
and practical annals of American colonization. But a 
more substantial debt is due to their memory. It 
was they, and such as they, who discovered the 
Ohio, explored the Mississippi to its mouth, disco- 

1 Old RSgime, P. 398. 
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rered the Rocky Mountains, and founded Detroit, 

St Louis, and New Orleans" 

Old world feud&— the riralry between France and 
England burnt brightly on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence* The puritan of New England, was indeed 
great, at burning witches, but no match in war, for 
the ^ roving French g-entilhomme who, according to 
the New England historian, Parkman, " wa8 never 
more at home than when, a gun in his hand and a 
crucifii on his bi'east, he took the war-path with a 
crew of painted savages and Frenchmen almost as 
wild, and pounced like a lyiix from the forest on 
some lovely farm or ** outlying hamlet of New En- 
gland* How New England hated him, let her 
records tell. The reddest blood streaks on her old 
annals mark the track of the Canadian gentilkomme " ^ 

Avenging spirits, however, would spring up in the 
future. 

Arnold's, New England riflemen rushing wildly, 
in 1775, on the barricades in Sault-au-Matelot street, 
with the words '* Death or Tictory " on their hats, 
seemed determined to wipe off past defeats ; alas, fate 
decreed it otherwise. Monanjhical Canada was 
spared for one century at least, the manifold 
blessings of republican rule ! 

The Chateau St. IjOuis. 

" Few circumstances of discussion and enquiry are 
more interesting than the history and fate of ancient 
buildings^ especially if we direct our attention to the 
fortunes and vicissitudes of those who were con- 

3 Old Higinie, t\ 263, 
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nected with them. The temper, genius and pursuits 
of an historical era are frequently delineated in the 
features of remarkable edifices, nor can any one con- 
template them without expressing curiosity, con- 
cerning those who first formed the plan, and after- 
w^ards created and tenanted the structure. These 
observations apply particularly to the subject of this 
chapter. 

" The history of the ancient Castle of St. Louis, or 
Fort of Quebec, for above two centuries, the seat of 
Government in the Province, affords subjects of 
great and stirring interest during its several periods. 
The hall of the old Fort, during the weakness of the 
colpny, was often a scene of terror and despair at the 
inroads of the persevering and ferocious Iroquois, 
who, having passed or overthrown all the French 
outposts, more than once threatened the Fort itself, 
and massacred some friendly Indians within sight of 
its walls. There, too, in intervals of peace were laid 
those benevolent plans for the religious instruction 
and conversion of the savages, which at one time 
distinguished the policy of the ancient government. 
At a later era, when under the protection of the 
French Kings, the Province had acquired the rudi- 
ments of military strength and power, the Castle of 
St. Louis was remarkable, as having been the site 
whence the French Governors exercised an immense 
sovereignty, extending from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, along the shores of that noble river, its 
magnificent lakes,^ — and down the course of the Mis- 
sissippi, to its outlet, below New Orleans. The 
banner which first streamed from the battlements of 
Quebec, was displayed from a chain of Forts, which 
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protected the settlements through the vast extent of 
country; keeping the Knglish colonies in constant 
alarm, and securing the fidelity of the Indian nations. 
During this period, the council chamber of the Castle 
was the scene of many a midnight vigil,^mauy a. 
long deliberation and deep-laid project,^ — to free the 
continent from the intrusion of the ancient rival of 
France, and assert throughout the supremacy of the 
gallic lily> At another era, subsequent to the sur- 
render of Quebec, to the British arms, and until the 
recognition of the independence of the United States^ 
the extent of empire, of the government of whick 
the Castle of Quebi^c was the principal seat, compre- 
hended the whole American continent, north of 
Mexico ! It is astonishing to reflect for a moment, ta 
how small and as to wize, comparatively insignificant 
an island in t^ie Atlantic Ocean, this gigantic territory 
was once subject ! 

" Here, also, was rendered to the representatives of 
the French King, with all its ancient forms, the 
fealty and homage of the noblesse, and military re- 
tainers, who held possessions in the Province under 
the Crown^a feudal ceremony, suited to early times,, 
which imposed a real and substantial o))ligation on 
those who performed it, not to be violated without 
forfeiture and dishonor. The King of G-reat Britain 
having succeeded to the rights of the French Crown^ 
this ceremony is still (1834) maintained, ^ 

1 " Finally and homage is rendered nl ihisday (183S)p by the seigniors 
to ihti Governor as the reijroseni alive c^f tha sovereign, in the following 
form: His Exci; Iciiicy being in Tull dross and sealed in a stale ehair^, 
surrounded by bis slalf, and aiten^^^d by llio Attorney General, th& 
seignior, in an avoning dress and wi taring n swnrd, is introduced into 
hia prt^sence by the inspeetor General of the Royal Domain and Clerk 
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An instance of " faith and homage rendered " by 
a seignior to the Crown, more than one century- 
later, " one year after the army of Wolfe had entered 
Quebec " is quoted by the author of the Old Regime, 
Frs. Parkman. 

" Philippe Noel, had lately died, and Jean Noel, 
his son, inherited his seigniory of Tilly ^ and Bonse- 
cours. To make the title good, faith and homage 
must be renewed. Jean Noel was under the bitter 
necessity of rendering this duty to General Murray, 
Governor for the King of Great Britain. The form ia 

of the Land Roll, and having delivered up his sword, and kneeling 
upon one knee before the Governor, places his right hand between his 
and repeats the ancient oath of fidelity ; ader which a solemn act is 
drawn up in a register kept for that purpose, which is signed by the 
Governor and the seignior, and countersigned by the proper ofii';ers." 
(Hawkins Picture of Quebec.) 

The historian, Perland, Notes sur les Regislres de Noire- Dame de 
Quibec, relates, one of the earliest inst mces ( 1634) of the manner the 
Pei ei hommage was rendered. It is that of Jean Giiion (Dion ?\ 
vassal of Robert Gilfard, seignior of Beauport, " Guion presents 
himself, in the presence of a notary, at the principal door of the 
manor-house of Beauport ; having knocked, one BouUe, farmer of 
GilTard, opened the door and in reply to Guion's question, if the 
seignior was at home, replied that he was not, but that he, Boull6, 
was empowered to received acknowledgments of faith and homage 
ttom the vassals in his name. ** Aft^T the which reply, the said Guion, 
being at the principal door, placed himself on his kne^s, on the ground,, 
with bare-head and without sword or spurs, and said three times these 
words : ** Monsieur de Beauport, Monsieur do Beauport, Monsieur de 
Beauport, I bring you the faith and homage which I am bound to 
bring you on account of my fief Da Buisson, which I hold as a man of 
faith of your seigniory of Beauport, declaring that I offer to pay my 
8'^igniorial and feudal dues in their season, and demanding of you to 
accept me in faith and homage as aforesaid." (Old Begime, P. 246.) 

1 Subsequently and to this day known as the seigniory of St. 
Antoine de Tilly — in the county o^ Lotbinifere. This seigniory was until 
a very few years back in the possession of the Seigneurs Noel, large 
framed men, of generous and jovial nalurps. — The sun of the seigniorial 
honors alas 1 has ibr ever set behind the Seigniorial Act of 1854. 
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the same as in the case of G-uion,more than a, century 
before, Noel repairs to the Governineut House, at 
Quebec, and knocks at the door. A servant opens it. 

Noel asks if the Governor is there. The servant 
replies that he is. Murray, informed of the visitor's 
object, comeg to the door, and Noel then and there, 
** without sword or spurs, with bare-head, and one 
knee on the ground/' repeats the acknowledgment 
of faith and homage for his seigniory. He was com- 
pelled, however, to add a detested innovation^ the 
oath of fidelity to his Britannic Majesty, coupled 
with a pledge to keep his vassals in obedience to the 
new sovereign " 

'* A water-color sketch of the chateau taken in 
1804, from the land-side, by William Morrison, 
junioTj is in my possession. The building appears to 
have been completely remodelled in the interval. It 
is two stories in height ; the Mansard roof is gone, 
and a row of attic windows surmonntis the second 
story, In 1809, it was again remodelled, at a cost of 
ten thousand pounds sterling. A third story was 
added ; and the building, resting on the buttresses, 
which still remain under the balustrade of Durham 
Terrace, had an imposing eftect when seen from the 
river." ' 

" In 1690, a remarkable scene occurred in the 
Castle of St- Lewis, which at that period had assumed 
an appearance worthy of the Governors G-eneral, 
who made it the seat of the Royal Grovernment, 
This dignity was then held by the Count de Fron- 
TEN AC, a nobleman of great talents, long services, 
but of extreme pride. He *had made every prepa- 
ration that short notice would permit for the recep- 

1 Old Riyime, P. 419. 
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tion of the English expedition against Quebec, under 
Sir "William Phipps, which came to anchor in the 
basin on the 6th October, old style. Charlevoix, 
using the new style, makes the date the 16th. The 
English had every reason to expect that the city was 
v^ithout defence, and that they might capture it by 
surprise. An officer was sent ashore with a flag of 
truce, who was met half way by a French Major ; 
and after a bandage had been placed before his eyes, 
was conducted to the Castle by a circuitous route, 
that he might hear the warlike preparations which 
were going on, and feel the number of obstructions 
and barriers of chevaux-de-frise which were to be 
passed, in the ascent to the upper-town. Every 
deception was practised to induce the Englishman 
to believe that he was in the midst of a numerous 
garrison ; and some of the contrivances were ludi- 
crous enough. Ten or twelve men were instructed 
to meet him, to cross his path at different places, and 
to pass and repass constantly during the way. The 
very ladies came out to enjoy the singular spectacle 
of a man led blindfold by two Serjeants in this 
manner, and bestowed upon him the nickname of 
Colin Maillard. There can be little doubt, however, 
ihat he perceived the trick play^ upon him. On 
arrival at the Castle, his surpriai^ is represented to 
have been extteme, on the remoral of the bandage, 
to filid himself in the presence of the Grovernor 
G-eneral, the Bishop, the Intendant, and a large staff 
of French officers, arrayed in full uniform for the 
occasion, who were clustered together in the centre 
of the great hall. The English officer immediately 
presented to Frontenac a written summons to sur- 
render, in the name of William and Mary, King and 
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Queen of England ; and drawing out his watch and 
placing it on the table, demanded a positive answer 
in an hour at furthest. This last action completed 
the excitement of the French officers^ who had been 
with difficulty able to restrain themselves during 
the delivery of the summons, which the Englishman 
read in a loud voice, and which was translated into 
French on the spot, A murmur of indignation ran 
through the assembly ; and one of the officers pre- 
sent, the Sieur de Valrenes, impetuously exclaimed, 
"■ that the messenger ought to be treated as the 
envoy of a corsair, or common marauder, since 
Phipps, was in arms against his legitimate sover- 
eign " Frontenac, although his pride wajs deeply 
wounded by the unceTemonious manner of the 
Englishman, conducted himself with greater mode- 
ration ; and without seeming to have heard the 
interruption of Valrenes, mad« the following high- 
spirited answer : "■ You will have no occasion to 
wait so long for my reply. Here it is. I do not 
recognise Kingli\^illiam, but I know that the Prince 
of Orange is an usuTperj, who has violated the most 
sacred ties of blood and of religion in dethroning the 
Kmg, his iather-in-law ; and I acknowledge no other 
legitimate sovereign of England than James the 
Second. Sir "tt^illiam Phipps, ought not to be sur- 
pri-se at the hostilities carried on by the French and 
their Allies— he ought to have expected that the 
King, my master, having received the King of 
England under his protection, would direct me to 
mako war upon people who have revolted against 
their lawful Prince. Could he imagine, even if he 
had ofiered me better conditions, and even if I were 
of a temper to listen to them, that so many gallant 
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gentlemen would consent, or advise me to place any 
confidence in that man's word, who has broken the 
capitulation which he made with the Governor of 
Acadia ? — who has been wanting in loyalty towards 
his sovereign — who has forgotten all the benefits 
heaped upon him, to follow the fortunes of a stran- 
ger, who, while he endeavors to persuade the world 
that he has no other object in view than to be 
the DELIVERER of England and defender of the faith, 
has destroyed the laws and privileges of the King- 
dom, and overturned the English Church — crimes, 
which that same divine justice, which Sir William 
invokes, will one day severely punish*" 

" The Englishman, hereupon, demanded that this 
reply should be reduced to writing : which Fron- 
tenac peremptorily refused, adding, — " I am going 
to answer your master by the cannon's mouth. He 
shall be taught that this is not the manner in which 
a person of my rank ought to be summoned." The 
bandage having been replaced, the English oflBcer 
was re-conducted with the same mysteries to his 
boat; and was no sooner on board the Admiral's 
vessel, than the batteries began to play eighteen and 
twenty-four pound shot upon the fleet. Sir "Wil- 
liam's own flag was shot away by a French officer, 
named Maricourt; and having been picked up by 
some Canadians, was hung up as a trophy in the 
Cathedral Church, where it probably remained 
until the capture in 1769. The English bombarded 
the town, which, in spite of the bold front of Fron- 
tenac, was in a terrible state of confusion and alarm ; 
and did some damage to the public buildings. 

Charlevoix seems to admire greatly the haughty 
bearing of Frontenac on this occasion : it is but just 
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to remark, howerer, that by I his own showing, the 
Englishman executed his mission with the greatest 
coolness and presence of mind ; and that the insult 
he received was little creditable to those who knew 
not how to respect a flag of truce. 

" Sir William Phipps, ancestor of the present Earl 
of Mulgrave was generally blamed for the failure of 
this expedition, perhaps unjustly. Finding the 
place on its guard and prepared to receive him, it 
would have been madness to have commenced a 
regular siege, at that advanced period of the season. 
As it was, he lost several of his vessels on his passage 
back to Boston. It should be remembered also, that 
it was Quebec against which he was sent, itself a 
natural fortress, and when defended by a zealous 
garrison, almost impregnable. And it is admitted 
by Charlevoix, that had Sir William Phipps not been 
delayed by contrary winds and the ignorance of his 
pilots, — ^nay, had he even reached Quebec three 
days sooner, he would have completely accom- 
plished his object, and Quebec would have been 
captured before it could be known in Montreal that 
it was even in danger. 

" There were great rejoicings at Quebec for the 
victory ; and the King of France ordered a medal to 
be struck, with this inscription : '' Francia in novo 
orbe victrix. Kebeca liberata M. DC. JC" The 
Count de Frontenac was certainly one of the most 
distinguished of the French Gk>vemors. He died in 
Quebec in 1698, and was buried in the BecoUet 
Church, which £3rmerly stood near the site of the 
present English Cathedral. The only memorial of 
him in Quebec, is to be found in the Street which 
was called from his fSamily name, BujIDS Street. 
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PLAINS OF Abraham.— The death of Wolfe. — The death of 
MoKTGALM. -^ Capitulation. 

Let ns in this chapter review a period of forty-six 
years, terminating with French rale — wholly en- 
grossed with useful pursuits. They were probably 
the quietest times the colony ever enjoyed under the 
dominion of the Bourbons, though grim war and the 
bitterest of feuds, closed the scene. 

The year 1713, was marked by a most important 
event for France and Bnglaind ; the signing of the 
treaty of Utrecht, which ceded the Hudson Bay 
territory, New Foundland and Acadia (Nova Scotia) 
to Britain whilst France retained Oanada, Gape 
Breton, and some rights in fisheries, in the gulf 
of St. Lawrence, leaving still dangling between the 
two rivals that everlasting apple of discord: the 
question of the boundaries. 
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Quebecers in 1716, were elated at the return from 
France, of Governor deVaudreuirs lady — an Acadian 
by birth, a spirited and remarkable woman who had 
been made a prisoner of war by the English. 
Greater still their joy, when they dwelt on the results 
of the Jesuit Lafitau's botanical discovery, which 
was to make, iu less than no time, millionnaires of 
them all. Lafitau found in the Canadian forest, the 
Q-ingseng Plant ; a pound of which procurable at 
Quebec for two francs, fetched twenty-five francs at 
Canton, in China. Gtreed, however, iu this, as in 
many other cases, overshot the mark. Instead of 
drying the plant slowly in the shade, it was thrust 
and parched in ovens. This made it valueless to the 
disciple of Confucius, who swore by his pigtail, he 
would stand no such imposition, Gingseng, which 
had attained eighty francs per lb , fell to nothing ; 
thus died the Quebec hen that layed the golden 

€ggS. 

The year following, 1717, the town was pro- 
vided with a Court of Admiralty ; and the latter 
part of it, saddened by the demise of the French 
King, Louis XIV, who had expired in September, In 
1720, the population of Quebec, had reached to 7,000 
souls : that of Moiitreal 3,000. Quebec was increasing 
rapidly in importance : it was the entrepot of the 
colony. " The merchants and shippers " says 
Garueau, *' sent out annually five or six barques, to 
the seal fisheries, and about as many laden with 
flour, biscuit, vegetables, staves and lumber to 
Louisbourg and the West-Indies, returning with 
cargoes of pit-coal, sugar, rum, coffee, molasses. The 
trade with France employed about twenty vessels of 
good aggregate tonnage " 
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The histojian, Charlevoix, who landed here, in 
October 1720, thus describes the denizens of Quebec. 
" There are not " says he " more than 5000 souls at 
Quebec, but we find nothing but what is select and 
calculated to form an agreable society. A Gh)Ternor 
General, with his staff of high born officers, and 
his trooiwi ; an Intend^nt, with a superior council 
and superior courts ; a commissary of marine, grand 
provost, grand voyer, and a superintendant of waters 
and forests, whose jurisdiction is certainly the most 
extensive in the world ; merchants in easy circum- 
stances, or at least living as if they were ; a Bishop 
and a numerous seminary, BecoUets and Jesuits, 
three female religi(ms communities, well established ; 
other circles elsewhere, as those surrounding the 
Ghovernor and the Intendant. On the whole, it 
seems to me there are, for all classes of persons, 
means of passing the time agreably, every one con- 
tributes to his utmost. People amuse themselves 
with games and excursions, using caliches in sum- 
mer, sledges and skates in winter. There is a great 
deal of hunting, for many gentlefolks have no other 
resource for living in comfort. Current news relates 
to only a few topics, as the country does not furnish 
many. The news from Europe comes at once, and 
occupies a great part of the year, ftirnishing subjects 
of conversation relative to the past Mid future. 
Science and the arts have their turn. 

" The Canadians breathe from their birth the air 
of liberty, which renders them very agreable in 
social intercourse. Nowhere else is our language 
spoken in greater purity ; one observes no defective 
accent. 
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*^ There are here no rich people, erery one is hos- 
pitable, and nobody amuses himself in making 
money* If a person cannot afford to entertain friends 
at table, he at least endeavours to drees well, 

" The best blood of our country m here in both 
sexes. There is a general lore of pleasure and 
amusement, with polished manners, and a total ab- 
sence of rusticity^ whether in language or in habits 
through the country. It is not the same, they say, 
with onr neighbour s, the English colonists, and 
those who do not know the colonies, except by the 
daily habits, actions, and language, would not 
hesitate to say that ours is the most flourishing. In 
fact, there prevails iu New England an opulence, 
which the people seem not to know how^ to use ; 
and, in New Trance, a povertj^ which is concealed 
under an unstudied air of ease. New England is 
supported by the culture of the plantations. New 
France by the industry of its inhabitants. The 
English colonist amasses well, and incurs no super- 
fluous expense ; the French enjoys that which he 
has, and sometimes makes a parade of what he does 
not possess. The former works for his heirs ; the 
latter leaves for his descendants the same state of 
necessity which was his own lot; to escape from 
it as they best can. The anglo-americans do not 
desire war, because they have much to loose ; nor do 
they meddle much with the savages, because they 
do not think they require them. On the contrary 
the French youth, detest a state of peace, and like 
to dwell amon^ the native, whose admiration they 
gain in war, and their friendship at all times. * 

1 HisiQire dt ki Nouvdle-Francej par le Pfere Gbarlevojx, 
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Charlevoix's views accord with those of the 
Swedish Professor Kalm, who visited Quebec, more 
than a quarter of a century later, viz in August 1749. 

Many and harrowing the tales of shipwreck in 
our noble river, ere its rocks and shoals were lit 
.and buoyed. A memorable disaster was that of the 
French vessel of war, the transport Le Chameau ; 
it became a total wreck on reefs, without even 
one inmate to tell of her fate, in Sept., 1725.— In this 
luckless ship, destined for Quebec, perished, the 
new Intendant de Chanel, the successor to Begcn 
— also M. de Louvigny, Grovernor of Three Kivers, 
^ong with several officers, ecclesiastics, traders, si^ 
schoolmasters, and a number of intending colonists. 
This was a severe loss to the growing city. 

Quebec, had to wear more mourning, for the death . 
of Grovernor de Vaudreuil, on 10 Oct , 1725. We are 
<K>mpelled to pass over wars and other incidents 
relating to the general history of Canada, to point 
out years of calamity to the city, 1729-30-31-32-33. 
They were marked by inundation, earthquakes, fa- 
4nine in 1729-30 — small-pox in 1733. " It was, says 
Grarneau, 'in the fainine year (1730) that the Digue 
du Palais^ naw obliterated to the eye by the wharves 
(the Gras Wharf, &c.,) was constructed, in order 
to give useful employment and needful pay to 
4starving people, by forming a river wall, within 
which a hundred vessels could winter conveniently." 
Where, then s^ood this long jetty, one hundred and 
forty-six years: ago, the North Shore Railway ter- 
minus is now in process of construction. 

The arrival of Intendant Bigot in 1748, will pre- 
pare ^ new era— jti^e downfall of French Dominion 
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in New France* Patriotism — public spirit^ — honesty 
among Quebec officiale wiU henceforward Mde their 
head. For good ot for bad, we may expect to find 
society in the colony a reflex of what it was in the 
parent state. 

War-loying France, staggering under reTerses in 
Germany, in the West and East Indies^ with an empty 
treasury, had not the means, even if Bhe the heart, to 
defend her distant colony against foreign aggression, 

Alas ! chivalrous old France of Henry IV, to what 
depths of infamy thy new masters are dragging thee ! 
Lower still, thou shall have to sink. Thy streets — 
thy squares — thy hamlets — thy palaces, will be yet 
deluged with blood, ere matters mend ! The strong 
arm of Britain will, however, shield the few devoted 
sons, you may forget on Canadian shores : for them^ 
no guillotines. 

Oppressive taxes were heaped on the working 
classes, in France in 1755, to carry on useless wal-s, 
or to pamper court minions. Effeminacy — luxury — 
unbridled license reigned supreme amidst the higher 
orders ; open, shameless profligacy at Court Such 
it was in the colony, with favoritism superadded. 
Quebec received her fashions and her of&cials from 
France ; the latter came with their vices ; several of 
these vices were expensive. 

The French Sultan, Louis XT, must needs have 
his harem ; his gaming tables ; his flaunting mis- 
tresses ; his parc-aux-cerfs. The turnpike to fortune for 
courtiers, lies through the smiles of La Pompadour 

Quebec too shall possess its miniature French 
Court, on the green banks of the St. Charles. Avery 
high official — the Minister of Police, of Justice, of 
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Finance, will preside over it — Intendant Bigot, whose 
power on many points was coequal with that of the 
Governor of the Colony. This luxurious ^ official 
had to provide suitable entertainment for the mighty 
of the land, out of the most paltry salary, his Grovern- 
ment allowing him to make up the deficiency by 
the privilege of trading m the colony. * Bigot, with 

1 Old memoirs Airnish curious details of the flittings of the gre^t 
Intendant between Quebec and Montreal. 

The Parliamentary Library at Ottawa, contains a long and interest- 
ing MS. account, written by a French Official of the day, M. Franquet, 
Inspector of Fortifications iu New France, in 1752. f'ranquet came 
here, charged with an important mission. He was Just the man whom 
Bigot thought ought to be " dined and wined '* properly. Thus we 
find the Royal Inspector invited to join the Intendant on a voyage to 
MontreaL The Government '* Gondola," a long flat bateau, propelled 
by sails as well as by oars, accordingly left the Culde-Sacy Quebec, on 
'die 24th July, 1752. It could carry 8,000 lbs. burthen, with a crew ot 
fourteen sailors. In the centre, there was a space about six feet square, 
enclosed by curtains, and '' with seats with blue cushions, " — a dais 
over head protected the inmates from the rays of the sun, and from 
rain. Choice wines, spirits, eatables,— even to ready cash,— everything 
necessary to human sustenance or pleasure, was abundanily provided. 

There was nothing ascetic about the bachelor Bigot Ladies of 
rank, wit and beauty, felt it an honor to join bis brilliant court, where 
they met most charming Cavaliers, — young officers of the Regiments 
stationed at Quebec. Monsieur Franquet seems to have enjoyed himseli 
amazingly, ao4 describes some merry episodes which occurred at Three 
Rivers and other trysting places, of the magnificent Intendant. 

s The Mimoires sur le Canada de 1749 d 1760, recently republished 
by the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, contain some quaint 
pen-photographs of Bigot, his courtiers and employ4s. 

Of Bigot, we learn, ** II etait de petite taille, mais bien fait ; d^uu 
port agr6able, d'une grande bravoure, actaf, aimant le faste, les 
plaisirs et surtout le jeu. " 

Town-Major Pean's chief attractions in the eyes of Bigot, were the 
charms of Madame Pean 1 — Her mfluence at court, was without limit : 
though the " Oomestiques, laquais et gens de hen furent faits, garde, 
fliagasin dans les postes '* ; leur ignorance et leur bassesse ne furent 
point un obstacle. " 
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the helxnng hand of Cadet, Deschenani,. Corpron^, 
Maurin, Estebe, Penisseault, Breard, Pean, and a 
crowd of other parasites became^ a mighty trader. 

Honor — loyalty to the King — these were not empty 
words for the old Canadian nftbiesae,^ — the Longnenils, 
the Vaudreuils, and others ; Bi^ot had to look elsew- 
here for fitting tools. He, therefore, selected his 
personnel J his working staff, out of the most unscrupul- 
ous parvenns^ who had won favor with the Court 
Favorite, Madame Pean, Bigot^ like his royal mas- 
ter, must have not only a sumptuoias palace in th& 
city, with ^vT)nien more beautiful than chaste » to 
preside at hie redierehe routs, games and soirSe^, but 
also a diminutive PatT-atix-cerfij at ChBrlesbourg, 

Dj scHENAL'x, was soii ofa cobler, bora at Quebec. 

Cadet* descended from a butcher and had been a butcher. 

CoRpRON, was a hideous hunchback physically ; and morally, a still 
mors repulsive ^pecimftn of humauily. 

At the surrender of Queb(^c. Bigot and accomplices having returaed 
to France, were ibr fifleeri months shut up in the Bfistillef tried for 
their frauds, and the fotlowifTg sentence recorded a:g'3inst I he leaders ' 

Bigot — Perpertuai bant^hmeiit : his property contiscatedr 1,000 
livres of ittie, and 1 ,500.000 livres to Be refunded. 

VAniK^ — Perpertuai banishment: his property confiscated: 1,000 
livres of tine, and 800^000 Hires to be refunded. 

Cadet— Nine years bardsbmcnl, 500 livies to fine, and 300,000 liures 
lo be refunded. 

PEPfrssHAULT— Nme years exile, 500 iivres of fine, and 600,000 Uvres 
to be refunded, 

Mal-rin — Nine years eiilej 500 Iivres of fine, and 600jCK)0 tii^res ta 
be refunded. 

CoRPnoN^Condemned to be admonished in Parliament, 6 iivres to 
the poor, and 600.000 Uvres to be refandcd. 

EsTEnB— Condemned to be admonished in Parliament, to give 6 tix;re$ 
to the poor, and 100,000 Uvres of restitution. 

De NofAK— Condemned lo be admonished in Parliament, 6 Knres in 
charities lo ihe poor with in care era lion in the Bastille for the tea 
o[r«nders^ until amounts are paid. 
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where the pleasures of the table and chase were 
diversified by Ecarti or Rovge et Noir, when other 
amusements palled on the .senses. 

In order to maintain snch a luxurions style of 
living, and make np for gambling losses, Bigot was 
not long ere he discovered that his salary, added to 
his profits on trade even oh the vastest scale, were 
quite inadequate. 

The gaunt spectre of famine, during the year 1755, 
was stalking through the streets of Quebec. Of the 
crowds of Acadians, who about that time sought 
shelter in and around the capital of New France, no 
less than three hundred had died of starvation, 
disease and neglect. The starving poor were seen 
dropping in the streets, from weakness. During 
these dreadful times, unbounded luxury, feasting, 
riot and gambling ("wn jeu d fairs trembler les plus 
d^terminis Joueurs ") were the inmates of the Inten- 
dant's palace. Horse flesh and dry codfish were 
distributed to the poorer class. The Men of pleasure, 
the Intendant's agents, all this times defrauded them 
remorselessly. The unfortunates, who dared to com- 
plain at the Intendance, were hustled about and 
brutally treated, by Bigot's entourage, intent on fat- 
tening undisturbed, on the public calamity. 

Want soon became so pressing, that the French 
Court decided to ship to Quebec some scanty supplies. 
The Intendant had the preparing of the requisitions^ 
the storing and the distribution of the provisions 
sent out from France, for Quebec, Montreal and 
elsewhere. This was a golden opportunity, which 
Bigot and his profligate comrades turned to good 
account. The Intendant, in fact, was in partnership 
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with ever bo many public officials, — more properly, 
—public robbers. 

It was arranged that one of them, Clavery, clerk 
of Mr. Estebe, should opeu a general warehouse, 
next to the Intendance, were the bounty of the 
French King, filched from the Government stores, 
was retailed to the famished Quebecers, at an 
enormous advance. This repository of fraud and 
plunder, the people appropriately nicknamed '' La 
Ffiponne, '^ the Cheat. Montreal had also a similar 
warehouse, its "Friponnep" 

The finances of the colony for years, had been in 
a state of chaos. Specie became so rare, that the au* 
thorities attempted to supply a circulating medium 
by drafts, on the French treasury and paper-money. 
Bigof s issues, were boundless. When the city fell, 
the Intendanf s bills of exchange on the French trea* 
sury, in payment of goods, &c,, supplied at Quebec, 
Montreal and elsewhere, amounted to je500,000 strlg; 
there was also afloat <£tt, 00 0,000 strlg. of paper-money. 
At first four per cent, only was paid on these 
amounts, but subsequently, says the historian Bib and, 
Great Britain succeeded in compelling France to 
make good to the Canadians, then British subjects, 
55 per cent, on the treasury bills and 34 per cent, ou 
the paper-money fordonnances]. The colonists lost 
the balance. If France was too poor to honor her 
Canadian bills, she had the means to lavish on the 
courtizan La Pompadour, during her nineteen years 
of favor with the King, 36,924,140 livres, 

Madame la Marquise, on hearing of the downfall of 
Quebec, joyously exclaimed : '' At last the King will 
have a chance of sleeping in peace," and athiestical 
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Voltftire, in commemoration of the " loss of the 
15,000 acres of snow," which in his eyes constituted 
Canada, gave a banquet at his castle of Feruey. 
Never had there been more devotion on the part of 
a brave but deserted people^ to uphold the standard 
of the mother-country ! — Never more baseness, in 
any parent state than that displayed by France, in 
deserting her off-spring in dangerous times. 

The year 1759, by the results it lead to, is one of 
the most memorable in Canadian annals. William Pitt 
had resolved that the flag of old England should float 
on the bastions of Quebec. Canada was to be invaded 
at three distinct points by overwhelming forces ; the 
colony cowardly deserted in its hour of trial by a 
Bourbon, would be left to her own resources. Her 
fate, as Montcalm had predicted, could not bedoubt- 
ftd long. Q-eneral Amherst, with about 12,000 men, 
was to attack the French positions^ on Lake Cham- 
plain and then descend to the valley of the St. Law- 
rence. The operations in the direction of Lake On- 
tario and against Fort Niagara were entrusted to 
General Frideaux and his able co-adjutor, Sir Wil- 
ham Johnston ; a narrative of the same falls within 
the scope of the historian of Canada ; our province 
merely to chronicle the operations of Wolfe's and 
Montcalm's forces ix^ our immediate neighborhood. 

" Quebec," says Hawkins, ** is for ever identified with 
the renown of the two great nations who contended 
for its possession ; and the history of this period will 
always be referred to, as equally interesting, at- 
tractive, and important. The varied incidents of the 
expedition, — the arrival before the town, — the attack 
of the fire ships, — the defeat at Montmorency, — the 
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bombardment from Point Lens, — the landing under 
the heights of Abraham, — the battle of the Plains, — 
the death of the two heroic leaders^ — the surrender, 
—the battle of Sillery or Ste. Foyej— the siege by 
the French, — and the arriTal of the English fleet, 
from a series of spirit-stirring events which pos- 
sesses the miud of the reader with the eager interest 
of vicissitudes, as th(=?y in turn develope the great 
game of war, played by the most skilful hands, and 
for the noblest stake. The scen^ of this heroic drama, 
— ^the actors, — and the event will be for ever memor- 
able. The tale has been handed down by various 
Writers ; but to do justice to the narration requires 
the pen of Wolfe himself, whose style was adorned 
with all the felicity of Caesar, and whose celebrated 
letter to Mr, Pitt is still considered unsurpassed as a 
military composition." 

*' A brief review of colonial affairs between the 
peace of Utrecht, in 1713, and the commencement 
of the campaign of 1T59, appears a necessary intro- 
duction to the glorious expedition of Wolfe. Notwith- 
sttmding the x>eace of Utrecht, the English Colonists 
had never forgotten the defeat of Phipps in 1690, or 
the failure of the expedition of 1711. They still 
smarted with the irritation occasioned by the inroads 
of the Indians, in the French interest ; and although 
their hopes of finally curbing the encroachments of 
the ennemy had been often excited and disap- 
pointed, they were far from being extinguished. The 
erection by the French of th^ strong forts of Niagara, 
TicoNDEEOGA and Crown Point, all in most com- 
manding situations, as a reference to the map will 
demonstrate,— was viewed by them as an infringe- 
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ment of the treaty of Utrecht, which provided that 
no encroachment should be made ^on territories 
belonging to the Five Nations. The attempts, also, 
made by the emissaries from Canada, to detach the 
Indians from the English alliance, naturally exas- 
pirated the colonists, and led to the sanguinary 
conflict which were so frequent about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

The peace of Aix-LA-OHAPELiiE, in 1748, was in one 
sense only gratifying to the colonists ; inasmuch as 
the expense of the successful expedition against Louis- 
bourg, had been reimbursed to them by the British 
Parliament. But they were disgusted, and with 
reason, that Cape Breton, " their own acquisition" 
as they proudly termed it, had been restored to 
France by that treaty. Very soon after the peace, 
however, the restless spirit of the French began to 
display itself. The American continent was not 
destined to enjoy the blessings of internal tranquillity 
for many years yet to come. The Governor of 
Canada had sent a message to the Indians on the 
eastern frontier of Nnw England, dissuading them 
from any peace with the English ; and on the other 
side, the French began to enlarge their own and to 
circumscribe the territories of their rivals. They had 
constructed a chain efforts at the back of Virginia, 
Pensylvania and New- York. An Englishman taken 
in Ohio ^s,s passed along from fort to fort until he 
reached Quebec " ^ 

Famine, hard times, rumours of war had during the 
past winter filled with gloom, every hearth and home 
in the capital, save the gay gambling salons of the 

1 Hawkins Picture of Quebec, P. 315. 
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Intendant's Palace. Even there, dark foTeshadowings 
of impending evil at times intruded; occasionally, 
was seen ** the hand on the walL'' Let pleasure go its 
rounds, had eaid the luxurious master. If the worst 
comes, even from the ruin of the colony, we may 
derive benefit, conceal the past and retire abroad to 
rest and affluence. 

On the 10th May, at 7 p. m,, the news spread of 
the return from France of Col. de Bougainville ; ^ 
On landing, he went direct to the Commissary, M. 
de Bienne, sent for the Intendant, who was in the 
house of the Town-Major, Hughes Peau ; conferred 
with him privately, but of this interview, nothing 
was revealed except that people might prepare for 
startling news. 

De Bougainville had taken passage in the French, 
frigate La Chezine, Capt. Duclos, which formed part 
of the large fleet of men-of-war and merchantmen, 
Mr. Canon was convoying to Quebec. 

On the 20th there arrived three frigates and fifteen 
merchautmeii, bringing out the spring importations, 
together with nine or ten thousand barrels of flour, 

1 This genlSeman, having served with much reputation under 
Monlcalni, afterwards became a naval officer, and will be placed by 
impartial posterity in the first rank of circnmnavigalors. Hia m-^rils 
have been considered as nearly equal to those of the celebrated Cap- 
tain Gook, whose pri^ cursor he was. He was scarcely twenty years 
of ag'^ at Ihe time of the surrender of Quebec, although, at that early 
age in command of nearly two ihou^an.i men. He was warmly at- 
tached lo MQ[]lca]m ; which was evinced by his well-known apphca- 
lion to Mr. Pitt, r*^specting the erection of a monnment to that 
General De Bougainville was a^erwards Vice-Admirul, a Senator; 
and was finally klfled by a ravolutionary mob at Paris, on the 1 0th 
August, 179"2. He was a brother of de Bougainvillfl, the secretary to 
the Acadeniiet who died in 17S3, 
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with liquors and stores for the King's Commissary ; 
some of the lower-town merchants (Messrs. Mounier 
and Leez), received the largest supplies for their trade 
by these arrirals from sea. 

On the 28th May, the Due de Fronsac sailed into port. 

On the 29th May, a Bayonne frigate, the Soleil 
Royal, made her appearance with flour, peas, maize, 
brandy. 

The inhabitants, on the 1st June, were gladdened 
by the arrival of the ships of war Atalante, 86 ; Marie 
— , Pomone, 32, and Pie, loaded with war material ; 
all presaged war ! The Capt. of the Marie was the 
first to bring tidings of the approach of the first 
division of Saunders' fieet, seen near Barnaby Island. 

On the 7th Jun^, Mr. Aubert brought tidings of 
seven ships, at anchor at that island, and Mr. deLery 
returning on the 8th June, brought the alarming 
intelligence that the Indians had reported over sixty 
ships in the river, close to Kamouraska. General 
Montcalm had returned from Montreal to Quebec, 
2Srd May — ^followed shortly after by General Levis. 
From the end of May to the end of June, considerable 
works of defence were undertaken, at and near the 
city. 

Notwithstanding, the inadequacy of the relief in 
recrtiits and provisions sent out, there was no faint 
heartedness for the life and death struggle now 
impe^nding. Though sorely distressed and dis- 
heartened, Montcalm was still the Montcalm of 
Oarillon — some of his regtilars and militia were the 
same men who the year previous, on the 8th July 
had defeated at Ticonderaga, a splendidly equipped 
English army, more than double their own in 
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Hnmbers. Stirring appeals were made by the 
Governor through the pastors in the parishes : all 
muet insh to the rescue of their homes and altars. 
Old men tottering with years, boys of twelve — the 
stalwart yeomanry — all flocked to the standard of 
France. Many wept, on learning that extreme 
youth or extreme age must exclude them, from the 
honor of offering their lives on the altar of their 
country. The enthusiasm was so general, that the 
duty of tilling the soil, that spring and summer, 
^ievolved on the women and children. 

How to drill — to discipline — to arm these patriotic 
volunteers when there was neither time to prepare 
—nor arms to give out ! and when Wolfe's sturdy^ 
well disciplined squadrons were within eight of the 
battlements of Quebec ! 

One of the first orders issued, was one to convert 
all the French merchantships, in port, either into 
hulks to place cannon on, in the river St. Charles — 
or into fire ships to take advantage of the tide and 
destroy by fire the English vessels. The archives of 
the country, were removed from the yaults of the 
Intendanf s Palace, to Three Rivers ; a number of 
ladies of the best families were sent to Pointe-aux- 
Tr em hies. Orders were issued through the parishes, 
below Quebec J and in the Island of Orleans, to drive 
the cattle in the wood s and mountains and conceal 
them with the provisions out of the reach of the 
English barbarians. 

The King's ships were removed higher up than 
the town : a number of them anchored at Batiscan, 
the rest at Point Platon, in the Richelieu. Bishop 
PontBriandj retired to Charlesbourg ; Vaudreuil, 
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to Montreal, ^ and Bigot, in the BeanportCamp. The 
town itself, was neaily deserted of its higher orders 
and officials. A corps of volunteers were organised in 
the city ; also, a cavalry force. 

The Quebec Volunteer Cavalry, numbering 200 
men, were commanded by one of Montcalm's aide- 
de-camp, a cavalry officer, Capt. La Roche Beaucourt. 
In patroling the heights of Sillery during the summer 
of 1759, " clothed in blue and mounted, say Knox, 
on neat light horses of different colours," they had 
from the fleet, quite a picturesque aspect. 

Six hundred militiamen, under the Chevalier de 
£amezay, garrisoned the city. The building of the 
redoubts and defences comprised between the river 
St. Charles and the Beauport stream, had been placed 
under the surveillance of Col. de Bougainville ; but 
Levis insisted on extending these works of defence 
to the falls of Montmorency. 

Chevalier de Bernetz was charged with looking 
4kfter the lower-town, and Vauclain, Captain of the 
Malante frigate, had the command of the Quebec 
ships. 

The advent of the English vessels, on passing 
Father Point, was signalised by the old style of 
telegraphs — a long yard and balls, on the highest 
points of land : even on our day, we can recall the 
use made of this primitive mode of telegraphy, when 

1 This nobleman's father had also been Governor General of New 
France and died in 1725. The son, who surrendered Montreal to 
Qeneral Amherst, had been a Captain in- the navy There was a 
Marquis de Vaudreuil, who commanded the French fleet in the West 
^dies, about 1783, to whom Admiral Lord Hood was opposed. If 
Uis'was the same person with the Governor General, he must at the 
latter time have been between seventy and eighty years of age. 
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the English mail reached Halifax and was brought 
to Quebec, over land^ through the lower parishes ; 
King's and other ships were also signalised thas until 
1844, Fires at night were also lit, from point to 
point. 

Though the buoys and other land marka 'were 
removed early in the spring of 1759, the English had 
little difficulty in steering their course up the river, 
having found excellent charts in the French ships 
they had captured. Over and above the French 
Canadian pilots they had succeeded in decoying on 
board of their ships, at Bic, by hoisting French 
colours, they had the services of an able naval officer, 
then a prisoner of war in England, and whom they 
succeeded to bring out with them in the Admiral's 
ship, some say, under threats if he refused ; others, 
under promise of great rewards. This person was of 
a distinguished Canadian family, and had been cap- 
tured by the English men-of-war, the Eochesteb and 
SoMMERSET, having to strike his colour before supe- 
rior force, whilst in command of the French, 32 gnn 
frigate '' La Renommee," His name was de Yitre. 
Capt, Mathew Theodoeius John de Vitr6 rendered 
important services to Saunders, fleet, — received a 
pension of ^200 and an appointment for his son, in 
the English navy, where he served under Sir Ed. 
Hughes and Sir Kd- Vernon, 

Under French occupation, the channel used by 
ships sailing up the St. Lawrence, was that on the 
north side, up to the lower end of the Island of 
Orleans, where they crossed from Cap Tourmente, 
at Pointe Argent en ay, in the direction of Saint 
Michel : the present traverse^ at St Roch-des-Aulnets 
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in general use, since the Trinity House has supplied 
beacons, buoys and light-ships, was scarcely ever 
then followed ; the deep north shore channel, now 
so seldom resorted to, being then preferred. 

" Aparty of British having landed from the fleet on 
Isle-aux-Coudres, on the 23rd June 1759, some pro- 
cured horses and insisted on placing an English flag 
on a height, while others, the sporting characters — 
started in quest, of game : three, — among whom — 
Admiral Durell's son, aged twelve years, were made 
prisoners of, by a Mr. Derivieres, who with a party of 
Canadians were laying in wait. Hopes had b^en 
entertained that these prisoners, subsequently sent 
to Three Elvers, would be set free, when the thirteen 
Quebec ladies captured by Major Stobo, at Pointe- 
aux-Trembles, on the 21st July, were liberated 
before Quebec, on the 22nd of that month. Such was 
not the case : these English prisoners merely 
recovered their liberty, at the surrender of Quebec, 
they, however, had been well treated and used to 
praise the Canadian marksmen, who had shot their 
horses under them, without injuring the riders, at 
the time of their capture, at Isle-aux-Coudres. 

" It may be here remarked, that as if the destiny of 
the French rule in North America was about to be 
accomplished, not the smallest disaster interrupted 
the progress of the English fleet and army up the 
St. Lawrence. We have already mentioned the 
difficulty with which Sir William Phipps made his 
^way from the Q-ulf, in 1690 ; and have noticed the 
Bhipwreck and destruction of part of the fleet under 
Sir Hovenden Walker in 1711, 

10 
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" Independent, of an imrnense Qeet of 
Tictuallers, traders and other altendanls, thai 
English ships of war, frigates, sloops, 4c. 
Vessels. Guns. 

Neptune .*.. , 90 Admiral 

[Com.-in4:hief. Capt, 

Princess Amelia.... ^0 Admiral 

Dublin 74 

Royal William. « »,.. 84 Capt, 

Terrible 74 

Vanguard ,.»,.,♦*,- 74 ^* 

Captain »». 70 '* . 

Shrewsbury ,*.,« 74 *' 

Devonshire. , ..» 74 " 

Bedtord ft8 

Alcide 64 " 

Somerset .....,.,*.*. ....*. 6S ** 

Prince Frederic,.,.*... G4 " 

Pembroke 60 ** 

iledway .„... 60 *' 

Prince of Orange....... 60 '* 

Northumberland ........ ........ 64 *' 

Orford ......... *.- 64 '* 

Stirling Castle 64 " 

Centunon GO ** 

Trident 54 ** 

SuLherlatid 50 '* 

Fri^a'-^s. 

Diana......... 36 ^* 

Leoaoffe...,. 28 '' 

Trente .,..,,,.. ..,.. 28 '* 

Ricbmond.... 32 

Echo 24 

Sloops. 

Seahorse 20 *■ 

Eurus %t " 

NighUngale 20 " 

Hind 20 " 

Squirrel .*. 20 

Scarborough 20 " 

Lizard 2S ** 

Scorpion...... , ,..„.,.,.*.. 14 '* 

Z6phir,.. 12 *' 

Hun|er......... 10 " 

Porcupine 14 ** 

Baltimore.... 10 " 

Cormorant... 8 '* 

Pelican .*. .»...* 8 *' 

Eacihorse ...,.».*.,.....„.,,*♦.... S '' 

Bonetla ..*, 8 " 

Yesuvius.......,*..,. ,...,. „ « — - " 

Strombolo *. — " 

Rodney, cutler » 2 *' 
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The Bonetta and "Rodney, as also the Charming 
Molly, Europa, Lawrence, Peggy and Sarah, Good 
Intent and Prosperity (transport-cutters) were 
appointed sounding vessels. The prevailing senti- 
mental toast, among the officers was : British colors 
on every French fori^ port and garrison in America,^' 

The Centurion became famous subsequently, as 
the ship with which Commodore Anson circum- 
navigated the globe. 

The Eichmond carried Wolfe and his fortunes. 

Such an array of ponderous three-deckers, saucy 
frigates and smart cutters must have given our port 
quite a lively appearance at the close of June, 1759. 

Amongst those who rendered signal service to 
Admiral Saunders when he neared Quebec, is the 
famous navigator Cook, ^ 

1 Captain James Cook, was bora at Morton, in the County of York ; 
the parish-register states that he was baptised, November 3, 1728 ; 
fais father was day labourer to Mr. Newburn. in the year 1745, he 
was apprent^oed for four years to a grocer, at Saaith, ^about ten 
miles from Whitby ; having discovered a strong propensity for the 
sea, his indentures were given up. He was afterwards bound for 
three years, to Mr. Walker, of Whitby, and sailed on board the 
Freelove, a vessel of about four hundred tons, engaged in the coal 
trade between Newcastle and London. He quitted the merchant 
service in 1752, and in or4er to try his fortune as he expressed it, 
entered on board His Majesty's ship Eagle, of 28 guns. Nothing was 
heard from him fey any of his friends, until August, 17^, when a 
letter was received dated on board the Pembroke, before Louisbourg, 
July, 30, 1758, in which he gave a distinct account of the English 
success in that expedition. On the recommendation of Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser, he received the appointment of Master, and on the 10 th May^ 
1759, joined the MerxHryj then under orders for Canada. Sir Charles 
IBaunders, at the siege of Quebec, committed to his care services of 
ihe first importance, fie was the pilot who conducted the boats to 
4he aittack al Montmorency, on 3(st July, 1759 ; managed the disem- 
Jtarkation At the heights of Aibraham and pointed out by buoys how 
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The night of the 28th June, 1759, according t<? 
Captain John Knox, was very serene and calm ; five fire 
ships and two rafts were sent down with the ebb from 
the lower-town, to destroy the English fleet, lying at 
anchor near the Island of Orleans, ** Nothing, says 
he, could be more formidable than these infernal 
engines were on their first appearancei with the 
discharge of their gnns, which was followed by the 
bur sting of grenades, also placed on board in order 
to convey terror into our army ; the enemy, we are 
told, formed sanguine expectations from this project ^ 
but their hopes were happily defeated ; some of these 
dreadful messengers ran on shore, and the rest were 
towed away clear of our ileet by the seamen, who 
exerted themselves with great spirit and alertness 
on the occasion. They were certainly the grandest 
fire- works (if 1 may be allowed to call them so), that 
can possibly be conceived^ every circnmstance having 
contributed to their awful, yet beautiful appearance ; 
the night was serene and calm, there was no light but 
what the stars produced, and this was eclipsed by 
the blaze of the floating fires issuing from all parts? 
and running almost as quick as thought, up the masts 
and rigging ; add to this the solemnity of the sable 
night, still more obscured by the profuse clouds of 
smoke, with the firing of the cannon, the bursting of 

llie larger shtpg might proceed with security up the river. Lord 
ColvillB, and Sir Charles, both patronized him^ and by their recom- 
mendationSj he was appointed to survey the Gulf of St, Lawrence and 
the coasts ofMewroundlaiirl. Ho received a commission as Lien tenant, 
Aiinl, 1st 17G0, and wus made Captain the 25th April, 1768. 

The great mariner whilst engaged in his famous voyages of dis- 
eovery, was murdered hy the south sea Islanders, at Owhyhee on the 
14ih February, 1779. 
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the grenades and the crackling of the other com- 
bustibles ; all which, reverberated through the air, and 
the adjacent woods, together with the sonorous 
48houts and frequent repetitions of " alls well," 
from our gallant seamen on the water, afforded a 
48cene, I think, infinitely superior to any adequate 
description." (Knox's Journal, Vol. I, P. 299.) 

The Engagement at Beanport Flats, 31 July, 1759. 

" As the left bank of the Montmorency," says Gar- 
neau, " just beyond its embouchure is higher than the 
right, "Wolfe strengthened the batteries he already had 
there, the gun-range of which enfiladed, above that 
river, the French entrenchments. The number of his 
cannon and pieces for shelling was raised to sixty. 
He caused to sink, on the rocks level with the flood 
below, two transports, placing on each whfen in 
position, fourteen guns. One vessel lay to the right, 
the other to the left, of a small redoubt which the 
French had erected on the strand, at the foot of the 
Oourville road, in order to defend, not only the 
-entry of that road, which led to heights occupied by 
the French reserve, but also the ford of the Mont- 
morency below the falls. Cannon-shots from the 
transports crossed each other in the direction of the 
redoubt. It became needful, therefore, to silence 
the fire of the latter, and cover the march of the 
assailants, on this accessible point of our line ; there- 
fore the Centurion^ a 60-gun ship, was sent after- 
wards to anchor opposite the falls, and as near as 
might be to the shore, to protect the ford which the 
British forlorn -hope was to cross, as soon as the 
attacking force ishould descend from their camp of 
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TAnge-Gardien. Thus 118 pieces of ordnance were 
about to play upon Montcalm's left wing. 

" Towards noon, July 31, all this artillery began to 
play ; and, at the same time, Wolfe formed his 
columns of attack. More than 1,500 barges were in 
motion in the basin of Quel»ec. A part of Monck- 
ton's brigade, and 1,200 gieuadiers, embarked at 
Point LeviK, with intent to re-land between the site 
of the Cenim'ion and the sunken transports. The 
second column, composed of Townshend's and Mur- 
ray's brigades, descended the heights of TAnge- 
&ardien, in order to take the ford and join their 
forces to the first column at the foot of the Courville 
road, which was ordered to be ready posted, and 
only waiting for the signal to advance against the 
adjoining French entrenchments. These twocolumus 
num?)ered 6,000 men. A third corps of 2,000 sol- 
diers, charged to ascend the left bank of the Mont- 
mor(^ncy, was to pass that river at a ford about a 
league above the falls, but which was guarded (as 
already intimated) by a detachment, under M. de 
Kepentigny. At 1 P.M. the three British columns 
w^ere on foot to execute the eonci^rted plan of attacks 
which w^ould have been far too complicated for 
troops less dinciplined than Wolfe's. 

*' Montcalm, for some time doubt iul about the point 
the enemy would assail ^ had sent orders along his 
lA^hole line for the men to be ready everywhere to 
oppose the Briiish wherever they came forw^aid. As 
soon as the latter neared their destination^ De Levi& 
sent 300 men to succour liepentigny (at the upper 
ford'» also a small detachment to espy the man- 
oauyres of the British when about to cross the lower 
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ford ; while he sent to Montcalm for some battalions 
of regulars, to sustain himself in case of need. The 
general (Montcalm) came up, at 2 p.m., to examine 
the posture of matters at the left. He proceeded along 
the lines, approved of the dispositions of De L6vis, 
gave fresh orders, and returned to the centre, in 
order to be in a position to observe all that should 
pass. Three battalions and some Canadians, from 
Trois-Rivieres, came in opportunely to reinforce the 
French left. The greatest part of these troops took 
post, as a reserve, on the highway, and the rest were 
directed on the ford defended by M. de Eepentigny. 
The latter had been already hotly attacked by a 
IJritish column, but he forced it to give way, after 
some loss of men. The retreat of this corps per- 
mitted that sent to succour Eepentigny to hasten 
back to the arena of the chief attack. 

" Meanwhile, the barges bearing the Point Levis 
column, led by Wolfe in person, after making 
several evolutions, meant to deceive the French as 
to real place for landing, were directed towards the 
sunken transports. The tide was now ebbing ; thus, 
part of the barges were grounded on a ridge of rock 
and gravelly matter, which stopped their progress 
and caused some disorder ; but at last all obstacles 
were surmounted, and 1,200 grenadiers, supported 
by other soldiers, landed on the St. Lawrence strand. 
They were to advance in four divisions; and Monck- 
ton's brigade, which was to embark later, had orders 
to follow, and, as soon as landed, to sustain them. 
From some misunderstanding these orders were 
not punctually executed. The ennemy formed in 
columns, indeed ; but Monckton's men did not ar- 
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rive to time* Still the yan moved, music playing; 
up to the Conryille road redoubt, which the French 
at once eyacaated. The enemy's grenadiers took 
possession of it, and prepared to assail the entrench- 
ments beyond, which were within musket-shot dis- 
tance. Wolfe's batteries had been pouring, ever 
since mid-day, on the Canadians who defended this 
part of the line, a shower of shells and bullets, 
which they sustained without llinching. Haying 
re-formed, the British advanced, with fixed bayonets, 
to attack the entrenchments; their showy costume 
contrasting strangely with that of their adversaries, 
wrapped as these were in light capotes, and girt 
round the loins. The Canadians, who compensated 
their deficient discipline, only by theirnative courage 
and the great accuracy of their aim, waited patiently 
lill the enemies v;ere a few yards distant from their 
line, meaning to fire at them point-blank. The pro- 
per time come, they discharged their pieces so 
rapidly and with such destructive efiect, ^ that the 
two British columns, despite all their ofl^cers' en- 
deavours, were broken and took to flight. They 
sought shelter at first against their foes' fire behind 
the redoubt ; but not being allowed to re-form 
ranks, they continued to retreat to the main body 
of the army, which had deployed a little further 
back. At this critical time, a violent thunderstorm 
supervened J which hid the view of the combatants 
on both sides from each other, while the reverbera* 

1 ** Their (men of) small^rms, in the trenches, lay cool till they 
wt?re sure of their mark ; they then poured their shot like showers of 
hail, which caused our hrave grenadiers to fall very fast/'— ioumni 
if a BHUJi offiter. 
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tions of successive peals rose far above th-e din of 
battle. When the rain-mist cleared off, the Cana- 
dians beheld the British re-embarking with their 
wounded, ^ after setting fire to the sunken trans- 

1 '< As our company of grenadiers approached, I distinctly saw 
Montcalm on horseback riding backward and forward. He seemed 
very busy giving directions to his men, and I heard him give the word 
to fire. Immediately they opened upon us, and killed a good many 
of our men, J donH recollect how many We did not fire, for it would 
have been of no use, as they were completely entrenched, and we 

could only see the crown of their heads. " " We were now ordered 

to retreat to our boats, that had been left afloat to receive us ; and by 
this time it was low water, so that we had a long way to wade though 
the mud. A Serjeant Allan Cameron, of our company, seeing a small 
battery on our left with two guns mounted, and apparently no person 
near it, thought he would prevent it doing us any mischief on our retreat; 
so be picked up a couple of bayonets that lay on the beich, and went 
alone to the battery, when he drove the points of them into the vents 
as hard as he could, and then snapped them off short. 

" When the French saw us far enough on our retreat, they sent 
their savages to scalp and tomahawk our poor fellows that lay wounded 
on the beach. Among the number was Lieutenant Peyton, of the 
Boyal American Battalion, who was severely wounded, and had craw- 
led away as far as the pains he endured would allow. After the 
savages had done their business with the poor fellows that lay nearest 
to the French batteries, they went back, except two who spied 
Lieutenant Peyton, and thought to make a good prize of him. He 
happened to have a double-barreled flisil, ready loaded, and as he 
had seen how the savage had treated all the others that came into 
their clutches, he was sure that if they got the better of him they 
would butcher him also. Fortunately, his presence of mind did not 
forsake him and he waited until the first savage came near enough, 
when he levelled his fusil, and brought him to the ground : the other 
savage, thinking that the Lieutenant would not have time to reload, 
rushed in upon him boldly, with his tomahawk ready to strike, when 
Lieutenant Peyton discharged his flisil right into his chest, and he 
fell dead at his feet. We saw no more of the savages after that, at least 
on that occasion ; but we saw enough of them afterwards. 

"While poor Lieutenant Peyton lay upon the ground, almost 
exhausted from his exertions and loss of blood, he was accosted by 
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ports. Their army finally drew off, as it had ad* 
vanced, some corps in the barges ; others marched 
landward, after re-crossing the Montmorency ford. 
The fire of their numerous cannon ^ however, con* 
tinned till nig'ht set in ; and it was estimated that 
the British discharged 3,000 cannon-balls dnring 
the day and evening ; while the French had only a 
dozen pieces of cannon in action but these were 
very servaceable in harassing the disembarking Bri- 
tish* The loss of the French, which was due almost 
entirely to artillery fire, was inconsiderable, if we 
remember that they were for more than sis hours 
exposed to it. The eneiaay (the English) lost about 
500 men, killed and wounded, including many 
officers. 

"The victory gained at. Montmorency was due 
chiefly to Ihe judicious dispositions made by Be 
Levis, who, with fewer troops in hand than Wolfe^ 
contrived to unite a greater number than he did at 
every point of attack. Supposing the British gre- 
nadiers had surmounted the entrenchments, it is 
very doubtfulwhether they would hare prevailed, 
even had they been sustained by the rest of their 
army* The ground from the strand to the Beauport 

Sh^rjeanl Cameron, who had no other means of helping h\m than 
carrying him away ; ami he was well able to do it, lor he was a sloul, 
strong, tall fellow, ne slung the LieulenanL's fusil over his shoal^er 
along w^iLh Im own, and look him on his back, telling him to hold 
fast round his neck» As he had a long way lo carry him, he was 
oblt^^ed evtiry now and then lo lay him down in order lo lake breath, 
and give ihe hLiulenant some ease, as his wound was exceedinfily 
painful. In this way he go I him at last lo one of the boats, and laying 
him {iown, said J " Now sir^ X have done as much for you aa lay in my 
power, and I wish you may recover. "^ — liawfdns's Picture of Quebec. 
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Toad rises into slopes, broken by ravines, amongst 
which meanders the Courville road ; the locality, 
therefore, was favorable to the (French) marksmen. 
Besides, the regulars in reserve were close behind, 
ever ready to succour the militiamen. 

" General Wolfe returned to his camp, ^ in great 
chagrin at the check he had just received. Imagi- 
nation depicted to his apprehensive mind's eye the 
unfavorable impression this defeat would make in 
Britain ; and he figured to himself the malevolent 
jibes which would be cast at him for undertaking a 
task which he had proved himself to be incompetent 
to perform ! He saw vanish, in a moment, all his 

1 ** Small corps of rangers and li^ht infantry, numbering two hundred 
and four hundred men respectively, were attached to Wolfe's army 
Thpy belonged to other regiments serving at that time in America^ 
but not under Wolfe. As their chief duty was to skirmish in the 
front, or on the flanks of the regiments when marching, and, generally, 
to perform services requiring audacity and quickness of movement, 
they were distributed amongst the brigades as occasion demanded. 
It was between them, principally, and parties of Indian? and Canadian 
militia or volunteers, that the innumerable petty encounters occured 
throughout the campaign, of which we read so frequently in the 
narratives and journals. They often plundered the inhabitants unmer- 
cifuUy, and were guilty of many excesses. Some of these light troops 
were Anglo-Americans, ani conversant with bush-figfUing and the 
Ind ian modes of warfare. As the campaign progressed, an unparall- 
eled spirit of ferocity grew up on both sides, amongst the rangers as 
well as those similarly employed by the French. Lying in ambush and 
scalping were by no means confined to the Indians. The chief dis- 
tinction seems to have been this : the Indians scalped,indiscriminately 
all who fell into their hands, while the rangers only scalped the 
savages and the Canadian scouts found with the Indians, or habited 
like them. Horrible as it may seem, there can be no doubt but that 
white men on both sides practised scalping. 

The British rangers were commanded by Major Scott and Captain 
Gorham, the light infantry by Colonel Howe and Major Balling. 

(Miles's History of Canada.) 
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proud illusions of glory ; and Fortaue, in whom he 
had trusted so much, as we have seen, seemed about 
to abandon him at the very outset of his career as a 
commander-in-chief. It seemed as if his military 
perceptions had lost somewhat of tbeir usual lucidity, 
when, after losing all hope of forcing the camp of 
his adversary, he afterwards sent Murray, with 1,200 
men, to destroy the French flotilla at Trois -Rivieres, 
and to open a communication with Greneral Amherst 
at Lake Cham plain, Murray set out with 300 bargee^ 
but did not go far up the country. Repulsed twice 
at Pointe-aux-Trembles by De Bougainville, whOj 
with 1,000 men, followed his movemtmts, he landed 
at Saiute-CroiXj which place he burnt, as has been 
already noticed. Thence departing, he fell upon 
Deschambault, where he pillaged the French officers' 
baggage. [!] He then retired precipitately, without 
faliilliiig his mission. His incursion nevertheless, 
much disquieted Montcalm at first; for he set out 
incQgnilo for the Jacques-Cartieri as fearing less 
the British might take possession of its lower course^ 
gain a firm foothold there, and cut off his commu- 
nications with western Canada ; but learning that 
the latter were in full retreat when he arrived at 
Poiute-aux- Trembles, Montcalm retraced his steps. 
" After this new repulse, a malady, the germ of 
which was present in the bodily frame of Wolfe long 
before, now suddenly developed itself and brought 
Mm almosttodeath's-door. As soon as he convaJesced, 
he addressed a long despatch to Secretary Pitt, 
recounting the obstacles against which he had to 
struggle, and expressing the bitterness of his regret 
at the failure of all his past endeavours. This letter 
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(if it did little else) expressed the noble devotedness 
to his country's weal which inspired the soul of the 
illustrious warrior ; and thus the British people were 
more affected at the sorrow of the youthful captain 
than at the checks his soldiers had received. 

" The spirit of Wolfe, no less than his bodily 
powers, sank before a situation which left him 
" only a choice of diflSculties ; " thus he expressed 
himself. Calling those lieutenants in aid, whose 
character and talents we have spoken of, he invited 
them to declare what might be their opinions as to 
the best plan to follow for attacking Montcalm with 
any chance of success ; intimating his own belief, 
ako, which was, that another attack should be made 
on the left wing of the Beauport camp. He was 
ako clear for devastating the country as much as it 
was possible to do, without prejudicing the principal 
operation of the campaign." ^ , 

The Battle of the Plains of Abraham, 13th September 1759. 

" Any one," says Hawkins, ** who visits the celebrat- 
ed Plains of Abraham, the scene of this glorious fight 
••—equally rich in natural beauty and historic recol- 
lections — will admit that no site could be found better 
adapted for displaying the evolutions of military skill 
and disdpline, or the exertion of physical force and 
determined valor. The battle-ground presents al- 
most a level surface from the brink of the St. Law- 
Tence to the Ste. Foye road. The Grande^AlUe, or 
i*oad to GapeSouge, running parallel to that of Ste. 
!Foy, passed through its centre, — and was com- 
ifiaanded by a field redoubt, in all probability the 

I £Kfl«(^« du Canada^ Garneftu. 
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four-gun battery on the English leftj which was 
captured by the light infantry, as mentioned in 
General Townshend'a letter. The remains of this 
battery are distinctly seen (1834) near to the present 
race-stand. There where also two other redoubts, one 
Upon the rising ground, in the rear of Mr. C. Camp- 
bell's house (now M. Connolly's)— the death scene of 
Wolfe— and the other towards the Ste. Foy road which 
it was intended to command. On the site of the 
country seat called Marchmont, (the property of John 
Gilmour, Esquire,) there w^as also a small redoubt, 
commanding the intrenched path leading to the 
Coye. This was taken possession of by the advanced 
guard of the light infantry, immediately on ascending 
the heights. At the period of the battle, thR Plains 
were without fences or enclosures, and extended to 
the walls to the St. Lewis side. The surface was 
dotted over with bushes, and the woods on either 
flank were more dense than at present, affording 
shelter to the Prench and Indian marksmen. 

"In order to understand the relative position of the 
two armies, 'if a line be drawn to the St. Lawrence 
from General Hospital, it will give nearly the front 
of the French army at ten o'ckck, after Montcalm 
had deployed into line. His right reached beyond 
the Ste, Foy road, w^here he made dispositions to 
turn the left of the English. Another parallel line 
somew^hat in advance of Mr Chs. G-rey Stewart's 
(now David A. Boss's dwelling) house on the Ste. Foy 
road, will give the front of the British army^ before 
Wolfe charged at the head of '^the grenadiers of 
22nd, 40th, and 45th regiments, who had acquired 
the honorable title of the Louisbaurg Grenadiers, 
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from having been distinguislied at the capture of 
of that place, under his own command, in 1758. 
To meet the attempt of Montcalm to turn the British 
left, ^ General Townshend formed the 15th regiment 
tn potence, or presenting a double front. The light 
infantry were in rear of the left, and the reserve 
was placed in rear of the right, formed in eight 
sub-divisions, a good distance apart. 

" The English had been about four hours in posses- 
sion of the Plains, and were completely prepared to 
receive them, when the French advanced with great 
resolution. They approached obliquely by the left, 
having marched from Beauport that morning. On 
being formed, thjey commenced the attack with great 
vivacity and animation, firing by platoons. It was 
observed, however, that their fire was irregular and 
inefiective, wtereas that of the English was so well 
directed and maintained, as to throw the French into 
immediate confusion. It must be stated, that although 
the French army was more numerous, it was prin- 
cipally composed of colonial troops, who did not 
support the regular forces as firmly as was expected 
of them — (some of them had not even bayonets.) 
Montcalm, on his death bed, expressed himself 
bitterly in this respect. The English troops, on the 

1 The family of General Townshend settled in England, during the 
Reign of Henry I ; and obtained the Manor of Baynham, in the 
County of Norfolk, which has ever since remained the chief seat of 
their descendants. 

General George Townshend, was the eldest son of Charles, third 
"Viscount Townshend, and was born on the 28th February, 1724, 
I>eing three years older than Wolfe. He had served in the battles of 
Dettiugen, CuUoden, and Lafeldt, previously ;to that of the Plains. In 
1787, he was created Marquis Townshend. -He died a Field Marshal, 
«nd Colonel of ihe 2nd Dragoon Guards, in 1807, aged 83. 
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coutrary, were nearly all regulars, of approved 
courage, well officered and under perfect discipline. 
The grenadiers burned to revenge their defeat at 
Montmorency ; and it was at their head that Wolfe^ 
with great military tact, placed himeelf at the com- 
mencement of the action. 

" About eight o'clock, some sailors had succeeded 
in dragging up the precipice a light six-pounder, 
which, although the only gun used by the English in 
the action, being remarkably well served, played 
with great success on the centre column as it advanc* 
ed, and more than once compelled the enemy to 
change the disposition of his forces. The French 
had two field pieces in the action. The despatches 
mention a remarkable proof of coolness and presence 
of mind, on the part of troops who had no hopes but 
in victory, no chance of safety but in beating the 
enemy^for had they been defeated, re-embarkation 
would have been impracticable. The English were 
ordered to reserve their fire until the French were 
within forty yards. They observed these orders 
most strictly, bearing with patience the incessant 
fire of the Canadians and Indians, It is also stated 
that \Tolfe ordered the men to load with an additional 
bullet, which did great execution. 

"' The two generals, animated. with equal spirit, met 
each other at the head of their respective troops, 
where the battle was more severe* Montcalm was 
on the left of the French, at the head of the regi- 
ments of Languedoc, Bearne and Guienne — ^Wolfe on 
the right of the English, at the head of the 28th, and 
the Louisbonrg Grenadiers. Here the greatest 
exertions were made under the eyes of the leaders — 
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the action in the centre and left was comparatiyely 
a skirmish. The severest fighting took place bet- 
ween the right of the race-stand and the Martello 
towers The rapidity and effect of the English fire 
having thrown the French into confusion, orders 
were given, even before the smoke cleared away, to 
charge with the bayonet. Wolfe exposing himself 
at the head of the battalions, was singled ont by 
some Canadian marksmen, on the enemy's left, and 
had already received a sHght wound in the wrist 
£eg!ardless of this, and unwilling to dispirit his 
troops, he folded a handkerchief round his arm, and 
patting himself at the head of the grenadiers, led 
them on to the charge, which was completely suc- 
cessful. It was bought, however, with the life of 
their heroic leader. He was struck with a second 
ball in the groin ; but still pressed on, and just as 
the enemy were about to give away, he received a 
third ball in the breast, and fell mortally wounded. 
Dear, indeed, was the price of a victory purchased 
by the death of Wolfe — of a hero whose uncommon 
merit was scarcely known and appreciated by his 
country, before a premature fate removed him for 
ever from her service. It might have been said of 
him, as of Marcellus, 

Ostendent lerris hunc lanlum fata, neque uUri 
£s6e sinent. Nimium vobis Bomana propago 
Visa potens, superi, propria hsec si dona fuissent. 

" He met, however, a glorious death in the moment 
of victory — a victory which, in deciding the fate of 
Canada, commanded the applause of the world, and 
classed Wolfe among the most celebrated generals of 

11 
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ancient and modern times. Happily, he survived 
his wound long enough to learn the euccees of the 
day. When the fatal ball took effect, his principal 
care was, that he should not be seen to fall, — " Support 
me, "—said he to an oificer near him, — '* let not my 
brave soldiers see me drop. The day i^ ours, keep 
itr' He was then carried a little way to the rear, 
where he requested water to be brought from a 
neighboring well to quench his thirst. The charge 
etill continued, when the officer — on whose shoulder^ 
^ as he sat down for the purpose, the dying hero 
leaned— exclaimed, " They run ! " — '* Who runs ? " 
asked the gallant Wolfe, with some emotion. The 
oificer replied, — " The enemy, sir : they give way 
every where !"^^^ What ?'* said he^ ''do they rnn 
already ? Pray, one of you go to Colonel Burton, and 
tell him to march WebVs regiment, with all speed, 
down to St. Charles River, to cut off the retreat of 
thg fugitives from thebridge.^ — Now, God be praised, 
I DIE HAPPY ! " So saying, the youthful hero breathed 
his last. He reileoted that he had done his duty^ 
and he knew that he should live for ever in the 
memory of a grateful country. His expiring mo- 
ments were cheered with the British shout of vic- 
tory, 

pulchnimque morL suecurrit in armis. 

Such was the death of Wolfe upon the Plains of 
Abraham, at the early age of thirty-two years ! It 
has h^vn well observed, that " a death more gloriouB 
attended with circumstances more picturesque and 

1 The position of the dyipg hero is fiiithfully given in WeslV 
celebrated picture. 
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dntereiAing, is no where to be found in the annals of 
history." His extraordinary qualities, and singular 
fate, have afforded a fruitful theme of panegyric to 
the historian and the poet, to the present day. How 
they were appreciated by his gallant companions in 
arms, may be learn by the subjoined extract from a 
letter written after the battle by General, afterwards 
Marquis Townshend, to one of his friends in Eg- 
land : — " I am not ashamed to own to you, that my 
heart does not exult in the midst of this success. I 
Ihave lost but a friend in General Wolfe. Our 
country has lost a sure support, and a perpetual 
honor. If the world were sensible at how dear a 
f)rice we have pur-chased Quebec in his death, it 
would damp the public joy. Our best consolation 
is, that Providence seemed not to promise that he 
«hould remain long among us. He was himself 
©ensible of the weakness of his constitution, and 
determined to crowd into a few years a<5tions that 
would have adorned a lengthy life." The feeling 
«nd affecting manner in which "Wolfe is spoken of 
in this letter, and its elegance of expression, confer 
equal honor upon the head and heart of the accom- 
plished writer. The classical reader will agree with 
Us in thinking, that he had in his mind at the time 
4ihe eulogy of Marcellus which we have quoted 
^"bove. 

The i^ot consecrated by the fall of Oeneral Wolfe, 
iii the charge made by the grenadiers upon the left 
t>f the French line, will to the latest day be visited 
'^vith deep interest and emotion. On the highest 
Aground considerably in advance of the Martello 
^^^wexs, commanding a complete view of the £eld of 
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Ijftttle^ — not far from the fence which dirides the 
race-gronnd from the enclosures on the east, and 
opposite to the right of the English — are the remains 
of a redoubt against which the attack was directed 
which Wolfe so galantly urged on by his personal 
example, A few years ago a rock was pointed ont^ 
as marking the spot where he actnally breathed his 
last ; and in one of the enclosures nearer to the road 
is the well, whence they brought him water. It is 
mentioned in the statistical work of Colonel Bou- 
chette, that one of the four meridian stones, placed 
in 1Y90 by Majors Holland, then Surveyor General 
of Canada, ** stood in the angle of a field redoubt 
where Q-eneral Wolfe is said to hare breathed his 
last " As he had been conveyed a short distance to 
the rear after being struck ^vith the fatal ball, it must 
be presumed that this redoubt had been captured ; 
and that the grenadiers were pressing on, when he 
received his mortal wound. This is corroborated 
by a letter which we have met with, written after 
the battle by an officer of the 28th Regiment, serving 
at the time as a voluntoer with the Louisbonrg Gre- 
nadiers under Colonel Murray. He speaks of the 
redoubt in question as ^^ a rising ground," and shows 
that Wolfe was in possession of it prewusly to his 
last wound : ** Upon the general viewing the posi- 
tion of the two armies, he took notice of a small 
rising ground between our right and the enemy's 
left, which concealed their motions from us iu that 
quarter, upon which the general did me the honor 
to detach me with a few grenadiers to take posses- 
sion of that ground, and maintain it to the last 
extremity, which 1 did until both armies were eii-^ 
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gaged, and then the general came to me ; bnt that 
great, that ever memorable man, whose loss can 
never be enough regretted, was scarce a moment 
with me till he received his fatal wound." 

** The place is now, however, about to be marked to 
posterity by the erection of a permanent memorial. 
This act of soldier-like generosity will be duly 
appreciated : and posterity will have at last amply 
redeemed their long neglect, and wiped away a 
reproach of mpre than seventy years' duration. The 
Monument in Quebec, common to Wolfe and Mont- 
calm — the stone placed in the Ursuline Convent in 
honor of the latter — and the smaller column on the 
Plains, dyed with the blood of "WoKe, will form a 
complete series of testimonials — ^honorable to the 
spirit of the age, and worthy of the distinguished 
individuals under whose auspices they have been 
executed. 

" The memorial on the PlainB now bears the follow- 
ing inscription : 

HEBE DIED 

WOLFE : 

VICTOEIOUS. 

" A death no less glorious closed the career of the 
brave Marquis de Montcalm, who commanded the 
army. He was several years older than Wolfe, and 
liad served his King with honor and success in Italy, 
Germany and Bohemia. In the earlier campaigns 
^f this war, he had given signal proofs of zeal, 
cx>iisammate prudence and undaunted valor At 
<ihe capture of Oswego, he had with his own hand 
^Brrested a color from the hand of an English officer, 
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and sent it tob^^ hung up in the Cathedral of Qiiebea. 
He had deprived the Eni^lish, of fort William Henry ^ 
and had defeated General Abereromby at Ticonde- 
roga (Carillon). He had even foiled Wolfe hinaself 
at Montmorency ; and had erected lines which it 
was impossible to force. When, therefore, he entered 
the Plains of Abraham at the head of a victorious 
army, he was in all respects an antagonist worthy of 
the British general. 

" The intellif^ence of the unexp?cted landing of 
Wolfe above the town was first conveyed to the 
Marquis de Vandreuil, the G-overnor Cxeneral abont 
day-break. By him it was commnnicated without 
delay to Montcalm. Nothing could exceed the asto* 
nishment of the latter at the intelligence ; he refused 
at first to give credence to it, obseTving : '^ It is only 
Mr. Wolfe with a small party, come to burn a few 
houses about him and return*" On being informed, 
however^ that Wolfe was at that moment in posses- 
sion of the Plains of Abraham^ — " Then," said he^ 
'' they have at last got to the lA^eak side of this 
miserable garrison, Thereibre we must endeavor 
to crush them by our numbers, and scalp them all 
lieforo twelve o'clock,'' He i.ssued immediate orders 
to break up the camp, and led a considerable portion 
of the army across the Itiver St. Charles, in order to 
place them between the city and the English. Yau- 
drt'uil, on quitting the lines at Beau port, gave orders 
to the rest of the troops to follow him. On his arrival 
at the Plains, however, he met the French army in 
fnll flight towards the biidge of boats ; and learned 
llitit Montcalm had born dangerously wounded* 
In vain he attempted to rally them — the route was 
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general — and all hopes of retrieving the day and of 
saving the honor of France were abandoned. 

"Montcalm was first wounded by a musket shot, 
fighting in the front rank of the French left, — and 
afterwards by a discharge from the only gun in the 
possession of the English. He was then on horse- 
back, directing the retreat — nor did he dismount 
until he had taken every measure for the safety of 
the remains of his army. Such was the impetuosity 
vdih which the Highlanders, supported by the 58th 
Eegiment, pressed the rear of the fugitives — having 
thrown away their muskets and taken to their broad 
swords — that had the distance been greater from 
the field of battle to the walls, the whole French 
army would inevitably have been destroyed. As it 
was, the troops of the line had been almost cut to 
pieces, when their pursuers were forced to retire by 
the fire from the ramparts. Great numbers were 
killed in the retreat, which was made obliquely from 
the River St. Lawrence to the St. Charles. Some 
severe fighting took place in the field in front of the 
Martello Tower, No. 2. We are informed by an 
officer of the garrison, that, on digging there some 
years ago, a number of skeletons were found with 
parts of soldiers' dress, military buttons, buckles, 
and other remains. 

" It is reported of Montcalm, when his wounds were 
dressed, thdt he requested the surgeons in attendance 
to declare at once whether they were mortal. On 
being told that they were so — " I am glad of it, " 
said he. He then enquired how long he might survive ? 
He was answered, " Ten or twelve hours, perhaps 
less. " " So much the better, " replied he ; " then I 
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shall not live to see the surrender of Quebec. " On 
being afterwards visited by M. de Kamesay, who 
eommanded the garrison, with the title of Lieutenant 
du Koy, and by the Commandant de lioussUlon, he 
said to them : ** Gentlemen, I commend to your 
keeping the honor of France. Endeayor to secure 
the retreat of my army to-night beyond Cape Eouge : 
for myself, I shall pass the night with Grod, and 
prepare myself for death, '' On M. de Kamesay 
pressing to receive his commands respecting the 
defence of Quebec, Montcalm exclaimed witJi emo- 
tion : ** I will neither give orders, nor interfere any 
further ; I have much business that must be attended 
tOj of greater moment than your mined garrison, 
and this wretched country. My time is very short 
^so pray leave me. I wish yon all comfort, and to be 
happily extricated from your present perplexities/* 
He then addressed himself to his religious duties? 
and passed the night with the bishop and his own 
confessor, Before he died, he paid the victorious 
army this magnanimous compliment: " Since it was 
my misforttine to be discomfited and mortally 
wounded, it is a great consolation to me to be vanq- 
uished by so brave and generous an enemy. If I 
could survive this, gladly would I would engage to 
beat three times the number of such forces * as I com- 
manded this morning, with a third of British troops. '* 
** Almost his last act was to write a letter, recom- 
mending the French prisoners to the generosity of 
the victors. He died at five o'clock in the morning 



1 Grott jealousy cxi^teri in thoso days Jbeiween the regii Jars and 
tka miiiUa — the miliLta was badly armed, not having even hayoneta. 
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of the 14th September ^ ; and was buried in an exca- 
vation made by th% bursting of a shell within the 
precincts of the Ursuline Convent — a fit resting 
place for the remains of a man who died fighting 
for the honor and defence of his country. " 

1 The place of Montcalm's death is yet a mystery. Whither it was 
at the house of the surgeon Arnoux, in St. Lewis street, at the Horn 
work, on the St. Charles, at his own residence, on the Ramparts, at the 
Castle St. Lewis, or at the Ursulines convent, is yet an open question. 
See Album du TburisUf for a dissertion on this subject. 

Strength of the French Army at the Battle of Quebec, 13th Sep- 
tember, 1759 : 

RIGHT COLUMN. 

Colony troops 550 

Regt. of La Sarre 500 

Begt. of Languedoc 550 

Militia and 1 six pounder 400 

2000 

CBNTRE. 

Regiment of Beam 360 

Guienne 360 

Mililia ^ 1200 

LEFT COLUMN. 

Regiment Royal Roussillon 650 

Colony Troops. 650 

Militia 2300 

3600 

Grand Total 7520 

The Naval Force of the French consisted of the following vessels : 

king's frigates. Guns. 

L'Atalante 60 

La Pomone 32 

merchant VESSELS. 

Le Machault 24 

he Seneclere 24 

Le Due de Fronsac 24 

Le Bienfaisant 24 

The lovely Nancy 24 

La Chezine 22 
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CHAPTER T. 

1739— iTTiS. 



Quebec, a BKm?H Cuw — The first winter, a season of AL^nw.^ 
Want, ^i>iijivNE3S. — Genl. Murray's Defeat at Ste. Foye^ 
28th ApiiiL, 1760. — Th£ Glty bksiegkd, — A Garrison Mutiny, 
I7fi:i. — DisSAriKF-vcTio.N.^Tiiij: Qiieiiec Act, 1774. 

De liamsay's capitulation, on 18th September 1759, 
brought round a momentous change. From the 
lofty cape, where for more than one hundred and 
fifty years, the white flag of France had waived 
defiantly with but one short interruptiou (1629-32), 
now streamed the banner of St. Greorge ; a Hanovex- 
ian sovereign, who held his Bcei>tre by virtue of the 
conquest of England, by William the Norman, was 
called on to rule, by conquest, over a Norman colony. 
History has many of these mysterious teachings. 

Quebec J inside and outside of the walls, was a huge 
pile of ruins. ^ Upwards of 600 houses, several oC 

1 On ihe tKh November, 1759, Bishop Pontbriand^ ip a memoir l* 
the MiiJi&ler of War, in PaH?, linis (inscribes the ruined city. " Queba® 
has bepR shelled a.nfi fired at, during two months ; one hundr^^d and 
eighty houses have been consumed by carcases ; all the rest, riddlecf 
by shot and shell. Walls six feet thick have beea demolished ; ih© 



L 
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the most stately edifices — the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral, the Bishop's Palace, the Intendani's, &c. — were 
dreary piles of masonry, rendered tenantless by fire or 
artillery. Out of these wretched homes, once so happy 
— out of these crumbling public edifices, once so 
magnificient, quarters must be provided for an army 
of 7,318 men. It was resolved to rebuild, strengthen 
the place and mount artillery on the ramparts ; the 
troops were billetted all round, many in the French 
(artillery) barracks at Palace Gate ; some, in the houses 
on the Esplanade ; the stalwart 78th Highlanders, 
under the hospitable roof of the Ursulines Nuns, 

vaults in which private individuals bad stored their valuables have 
been burnt — torn asunder — pillaged daring and after the siege. The 
Cathedral Church has been entirely destroyed by fire. In the Semi- 
nary, the only apartment, tenantable is the kitchen, which now 
shelters the CurS de Qaibec and his vicaire. This institution has met 
with still heavier losses out of the city — the enemy having burnt 
four farming establishments and three large mills, which constituted 
nearly all its sources of income. The lower-town Church {Notre-Dame- 
des-Victoires) is wholly destroyed ; the RecoUets and Jesuits and 
Seminary's Chapels, cannot be used unless extensive repairs lake 
place. The Ursuline Church alone is fit for divine service, though 
the Enghsh resort to it on extraordinary occasions. That insti- 
tution and the Hdtel-Dieu have grieviously suffered, they are 
without provisions, their farms having been all over run. In spite of 
all, the nuns have managed lo re-occupy them, having spent the 
summer dunng the siege at the General Hospital. The HOtel-Dieu is 
much restricted as to room ; the British. sick being there. Four years 
previous, the convent had fallen a prey to flames. The Episcopal 
Palace (on which site now stand the Parliament Buildings) is nearly 
annihilated — not one room is tenantable, the vaults have been pillaged. 
The residences of the Jesuits and Recollets are nearly in the same 
plight ; but the British have made some repairs, so as to lodge theur 
troops there ; they also took possession of the town houses, the less 
shattered. — They even expel the citizens, who have spent money in 
repairing their dwellings, or else they fill them with so many soldiers 
that they are compelled lo withdraw from those wretched places. The 
English reAise the paper money of the country — nothing but hard cash 
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where they wm tared. Guards had also been posted 
in different quarters of the town. Capt. Palliser, with 
a body of seamen secured, the lower-town. Some of 
the Prench prisoners of war were conveyed to 
France, along with some Quebec merchants and 
others who could not stomach British rule. The 
dispirited peasantry came in the city to take the 
oath of allegiance and deliver up their arms. Admiral 
Saunders and General Townshond sailed on the 18th 
October, and the last detachmeiit of the British fleet 
left the harbor on ^ the 24th of that month, with G-e- 

wilt do for them. The Priests of the Seminary, the Canons, the Jesuits 
aredispersedj in liie small portion of Canada, which does not yet ac know- 
ledge Briti&h Rule. Private iadividuals in tho city, sre without fuel- 
wit houL bread— without dour— without meat — ; they have to Eubsist on 
the small allowance^ of pork and hiscuil which the English soldiers 
can sjiare for cash, from their daily ralioDs. Such are the straights of 
the woaithiest citizens. The parishes are equally denuded of 
resources— as much a subject of pity as the towns. All the €dU dc 
Beauprs and 1 slant] of Orleans have been devastated before the close 
of Ihe siege ; the barns, the dwelling's of the inhabitants — the preS' 
by teres ^priest's repidences) given to iho Hames ^ the remaining caUle 
carried away ; those driven higher than Quebec have been seized for 
the subsistence of our (the French) army, so that the unfortunate 
peasant, returning to his land, will have to hut his wife and children 
in a wigwam, Indian Fashion^ The grain harvested on halvee will be 
exposed to rain and snow, as well as their farm cattle ; the caches 
made in the woods have been discovered by the eneoxy (the British), 
The churches, ten in number, have been spared, but the windows, 
doors, altars, statues and tabernacles have been destroyed b y the foe." 
1 Brigadier General^ the Honorable Hobert Mouckton, was the 
second son ofthe first Viscount Galway, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Duke of Rutland, who di^ed In 1730, at the early age of ^t^ 
leaving four children. General Monckton was about the same age as 
Wolfe. The family of Monckton is of great antiquity, having been 
possessed of Nun Monckton, in Yorkshire, near Boroughbridge, long 
previous to I3i6, when it became a nunnery, called after the family. 
In 1 154, they acquired the Manor of Cavil, which still remains in the 
fa m i ly . G enera 1 Mo uc k ton was named Gov eruor of Ke w York, in 1761. 
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neral Monckton and Colonel Guy Carleton ^ whose 
wound was not yet healed. November and its frosts 
soon set in. December was a trying month — January 
and February succeeded with their arctic colds and 
snow storms. The ice bridge between the city and 
Levis took that winter and afforded to the farmers in 
the early part of the season an opportunity to bring 
to the British, fresh provisions; the threats of the 
Prench commanders, at Fort Jacques-Oartiers, &c. ; 
deterred the Canadian peasants from continuing 
this lucrative barter. Long and continued use 
of salt meats, soon produced scurvy, dyssentery and 
fever : in a short time, the question of fuel loomed 
out ominously. 

The supply procured in September from Isle Ma- 
dame was in less than no time exhausted In this 
emergency, the General decided to organise sledge 
parties: long sleighs or sledges with eight men 
yolked to each were, dispatched to the wooded 

In 1762; he was appointed to the command of eighteen regiments, 
destined for the attack on Martinique, which was reduced. He after- 
wards possessed himself by capitulation of the whole of the Wind- 
ward Islands. He died in 1782, a Lieutenant General in the army. 
His younger brother, the Honorable John Monckton, died at the 
patriarchal age of 91, at his seat, Fineshead Abbey, Northumpton- 
shire, on the 2nd January 1830. He was a Colonel in the army, and 
was dangerously wounded at the battle of the Plains, under Wolfe. 
In the celebrated picture by West, of the deathof General Wolfe, 
the portrait of Colonel Monckton is represented in the group of officers 
JBupporliiig the body of the dying General. 

1 Colonel Guy Carleton, created afterwards Sir Guy Carleton 
Knight of the Bath, subsequenty Lord Dorchester, was descended 
from an Irish family of respectable antiquity. He was born at Newry, 
in 1722. He was many years Governor of this Province, and is 
rethembet^d with the greatest esteem. In May 1772, he married 
Maria, daughter of the Earl of Bfflngham, and died in 1808, aged 86. 
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heights of Ste. Foye, under protection of a military 
force ; this service which lasted seyeral weeks was 
attended with much fatigue to the troops. Very soon^ 
scanty supplies- — coldi* — salt meat, filled the hospitals 
with patients, suffering from scnrVy — frost bites — 
fever and dysentery. Long was the death roll 
amongst the men during all that winter ; the dead 
bodies — many there w^ere — of the victims^ were 
deposited under the snow to await interment with 
the return of spring. 

Five hundred and sixty-nine women attached to 
the regiments kept their health in a w^onderful de* 
gree — not one (though it seems incredible), having 
died during this distressing winter ; their immunity 
being due to their constant occupation, such as 
Washing, cooking, nursing the sick and making wads 
and sandbags for the artillery. On the 28th November, 
the General set to erect blockhouses of wood, to 
protect the outskirts of the city and also the post at 
Point Levis. 

Several skirmishes occurred at the outposts during 
the winter^at Levis — Lore tte-^Cap Rouge — St, Au^ 
gustin ; all, one excepted, terminating successfully^ 

*' On the 27th of April, about two o'clock, the watch 
on board the Race Horse Sloop of war, hearing a 
distressful noie« on the river, acquainted Captain 
McCartney therewith, w-ho instantly ordered out his 
boat, which shortly after returned with a man, whom 
they found almost famished, on a float of ice. Not- 
Withstanding all imaginable caTe Was taken of him, 
he was above two hours before he Was able to give an 
account of himself; when the terrors of his mind 
had subsided and he could speak, he gave his de* 
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liverer this intelligence : " That he was a serjeant of 
the French artillery, who with six other men, were 
put into a floating battery of one eighteen pounder ; 
that his batteau overset in a great storm ; and that his 
companions were drowned; that he swam and 
scrambled alternately, through numberless floats of 
ice, until he met with a large one on which, though 
with great difficulty^ he fixed himself ; that he lay 
on it several hours> passed the town with the tide of 
ebb, which carried him near to the church of Saint 
Lawrence, on the Island of Orleans and was driving 
up again with the tide of flood, at the time the boat 
happily came to his relief ; that the French squadron, 
consisting of several frigates^ armed sloops and other 
crafts such as galeots, floating batteries and batteaux 
laden with ammunition, artillery, provisions, en* 
trenching tools and stores of all kinds, were coming 
down to the Foulon, at Sillery, where they were 
to join the army under Levis and Bourlamaque, 
amounting to twelve thousand men ; that their fleet 
particularly the small craft, were separated by a 
storm, and many vessels were lost: that they believed 
they would be reinforced by a powerful fleet and 
army from France, and that they were in the daily 
expectation of a frigate laden with ammunition and 
stores, that had wintered at Gasp6." ^ 

The Battle of Stc» Foyi and 28tli April> 1760. 

In the endless and bloody warfare which raged for 
BO many years between the colonists of New England 
and those of New France, our militia had previously 
established its efficiency as an auxiliary to regulars. 

1 Smith's History of Canada^ Vol. I, P. 335. 
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In the defeat of AbercTomby, at Carillon ; of Wolfe, 
on the Beauport Flats ; of Murray, at Ste. Foy, it had 
left its mark. Its onset was less fierce than that of 
the other auxiliaries in those days^ the Redskins. It 
was less handy than them at scalping, but more 
manageable, more docile. The New Englanders and 
British troops left this bloody work to the Iroquois, 
who, it must be confessed, grew very expert at it. 
The French enlisted, for the nonce, the services of 
the HuTone, Abenaquis, Algonquins, &c. Occasionally 
the European soldiers tried their hand at it. Capt. 
John Knox, Wolfe's companioB, and one who ha^ 
never been charged with underrating British suc- 
cess, relates in his journal that the British did a 
trifle in the scalping line, on the 23rd of August, 1769, 
at St Joachim, whose parish priest, with thirty 
followers, were " scalped and killed, " as Knox 
ingeniously states, " for having disguised themselves 
like Indians " Knox does not say they were taken 
for Indians. The grave charges of atrocities freely 
bandied round by English and French historians^ 
against the rival commanders might be, in nine cases 
out of ten, traced to the savages they employed as 
auxiliaries. An Indian under the influence of intoxi- 
cating liquors is more like a wild beast than a human 
being— ready, at the first impulse of the demon 
lurking in his veins, to slaughter friend or foe. 
Scalping, although a dangerous experiment, was not 
always followed by loss of life; a well-authenticated 
instance is on record of a scalped Montrealer, ^ who 
lived fourteen years afterwards. He appears to have 
been mostly as hardy as the celebrated St. Denis, 

I Hisioire de la Colonie franfaise au Canada, Vol. H, P. IIU 
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who has the credit of having walked about Paris, 
with his head in his hands after decapitation. 

There are so many accounts of the Ste Foye 
battle. We have the story of eye-witnesses, such as 
Mante, Knox, Fraser ; also of Chevalier Johnstone, a 
Scotch Jacobite, fighting in Canada for the cause of 
France. There is also Smith's account ; and Gar- 
neau's narrative, probably the mo^t complete, and 
collated from documents, many of which had never 
seen the light before. 

He computes the English force at 7,714, exclusive 
of officers. The French force were more numerous : 
there were amongst them 8,000 Montreal and Three 
Kivers militia, and 400 savages ; the Quebec district 
militia having been compelled by General Murray 
to swear allegiance to the English monarch during 
the preceding winter. As a set-off, the English 
general had from twenty to twenty-two field pieces, 
and De Levis had been able to bring through the slush 
of the Suede swamp, at Ste. Foye, only three small 
pieces. The battle of the 28th, lasted, according to 
G-eneral Murray, one hour and three-quarters. He 
acknowledges, in his despatch of the 25th May 1760, 
to Pitt, having lost one-third of his men, and the 
French 2,500 ; this would make some 4,000 corpses 
strewing the environs of the spot where the monu- 
ment now stands. This ought to be a sufficient 
answer to those who fancy it was merely a sldrmish. 

" The wood whence the French were issuing was 
400 yards distant from the enemy's front : now, as 
the forest soil was marshy, the French could debouch 
only upon the highway. The space between the 
Avood and the British was not wide enough to allow 

12 
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De Levis to form his men and lead them on without 
disadvantage. His situation thus became diflB.cult, for 
the hill of Ste. G-enevieve and the River St. Charles 
alike barred his way, if he elected to march on 
Quebec, either by the road of St. Ambroise or that 
of Charlesbourg ; and the enemy might reach the 
above eminence before the French, having only the 
cord of the arc to pass along ; he therefore, resolved 
to attain the Ste. Foye road by a flanking march. 
Nightfall came, he ordered his troops to defile,, on 
the right, along the skirts of the wood, till they would 
have got beyond the British front, and turn round 
their left flank. This manoeuvre, if successful, gave 
him both a good position and a chance for cutting 
off" the corps of observation posted at the Cap Rouge 
River outlet on the St. Lawrence ; but the stormy 
weather and the difficulty of countermarching at that 
season with wearied men, i)revented the operation 
being essayed with due celerity. Next day, Murray, 
who hastened to the imperilled spot, had leisure to 
extricate his troops with the loss only of their 
baggage, &c. Becoming pressed in his own retreat, 
he took shelter in the church of Ste. Foye, which he 
fired as he left it ; and he was finally able to resume 
his march to Quebec, leaving De Levis master of a 
field of battle which he would otherwise have had 
much difficulty to conquer. 

" The French horsemen dogged Murray's ^ retro- 

1 Brigadier General the Honorable James Murray, was of an ancient 
Scottish family. He was firth son of the fourth Lord Elibank. 
After the capture of Montreal, ho was for some years Governor of the 
Province. His published documents show him to have been a man 
of keen enquiry and observation, just and impartial in his Govern- 
ment, though rather hasty in his temper. He was also at another 
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grade steps, and skirmished with his rear-guard as 
far as Dumont's mill. Murray posted a strong guard 
within the mill, with orders to hold it (if attacked) 
till night. The French troops took lodging in the 
iiouses between the church and the mill. The rain 
fell, meanwhile, in torrents, and the weather was 
frightful. 

" During the night the British left the mill, fell 
tack on the Buttes-a-Neveu, and began to entrench 
themselves there. When the day broke, De Levis. 
took possession of the mill and the whole plain of 
Abraham as far as the flood, in order to cover the 
Anse-du-Foulon (Wolfe's Cove), whither the French 
vessels, laden with provisions, artillery and baggage, 
which had not effected their discharge at St. 
Augustin, had received orders to repair. While this 
was effecting on the 28th, the French army was to take 
Irepose, so as to be ready next day to assail the British 
^t the Buttes, and drive them into the city, 

" No sooner, however, was Murray within the 
walls, than he determined to make a sortie with all 
tis troops ; intending either to give battle if an occa- 
sion presented, or else to fortify himself at the 
Buttes-^-Neveu, should De Levis' force appear to be 
too considerable to resist in open field ; for the report 
^f a French cannoneer (who fell in, while disembark- 
ing, descended with the flood, and rescued l^y some 

period Governor of Minorca. He died a General in the army, in June 
1794, leaving a son, Colonel James Patrick Murray. General Murray. 
^ad purchased extensive properties round Quebec. Among others: 
the Sans-Bruil, farm on tlie St. Foye road, and Ihe large, estate which 
^subsequently passed by sale, to his friend, Lt, Col. ;ilHnry ^Gaidwell — 
4uiown AS Bd'iBODt — on the -St. Foye Road. 
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British soldiers on guard) left no further doubt in hi§ 
inind that the force so long spoken of, had now 
arrived. He left the city in the morning of April 28thf 
at the head of hie whole garrison, the regulars in 
which, not including officers, alone numbered 7,714 
combattante. Excepting some hundred rick in_ 
hospital, Murray left in the place only eoldier*-- 
enough to mount guard, and, with a force 6,000 tc^^ 
7,000 strong, ^ advanced in two columns, with 2ffi- 
cannon. 

** De LeWs, who rode out, with hi& staff officers, far^ 
in advance of his men to reconnoitre the position of" 
the British on the Battes-4-Neveu, no sooner per-^ 
ceived this forward movement than he sent orders 
to his main army to quicken its march towards the 
Plains of Abraham ; Murray, seeing only the Frencl* 
van as yet, resolved to attack it before the soldier& 
could take breath after their march ; but he had tcr 
deal with an adversary of mark, and cool tempera-- 
ment withal. The former ranged his troops ii^ 
advance of the Buttes, his right resting on the hill 
(co/mif) of Sainte-Genevieve, and his left touching'' 

1 (Jarneau's estimate of th^ strength of the British, at tha ballla o^ 
^i. Foye. has been challenged by subseqiienl historians. He bas«*^ 
his estimate on Pay-Lisis which he quotes. 

The English autharilies ptace Murray's army it 3,000. 

General Murray, in the letter to Secretary Pitt, says his force wB^'^ 
'Uhroe thousand menJ' Colons;! Knox s^tates three thou aand oi^ ^^^ 
hundred and forty ; and Go^onei Malcolm Fraser, then a Jieutena.^*'*' 
and also present in the battle, assigns " about three thousand, " €^^ 
whom, ho rnrtlier states, *' one-third had that very day come volunlari^^^ 
at of the hospi Lais, and of these about five hundred were employe*^ 
io dragging the cannon^ and live hundred more in reserve, so that ^^^ 
could have had not raore than two Ihousariil men in the line otbattJe.^ 

(Mites's History af Canada*} 
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the cliff (falaise) bordering the St. Lawrence ; his 
entire line extended about six furlongs. Four regi- 
ments, under Colonel Burton, formed his right, 
placed astraddle [d cheval) on the road of Ste. Foye. 
Four regiments, and the Scotch Highlanders, under 
Colonel Fraser, forming the left, were similarly 
ranged on the St Louis road. Two battalions were 
kept as a reserve ; and besides these last, the right 
flank of the British army was covered by a corps of 
light infantry under Major Bailing ; the left flank 
by Captain Hazzen's company of Rangers and 100 
volunteers, led by Captain Macdonald. All being 
arranged in the form described, Greneral Murray 
gave orders to advance. 

" The French van, composed of six companies of 
^enadiers, set in battle order, part on the right, in a 
redoubt erected by the British, the year preceding, 
to the eastward of the Anse-du-Foulon ; part on the 
left, in Dumont's mill the miller's house, the tannery^ 
^aid other buildings close by, on the road to Ste Foy. 
The rest of the army, on learning what was going 
on forward, hastened its march, the men closing ranks 
as they came near ; but the three brigades were 
liardly formed, when the British began the attack 
vigorously. 

" Murray felt the importance of getting hold of 
Dumont's mill, which covered the passage (isme) by 
which the French were debouching, and he assailed 
it with superior numbers. He hoped that, by over- 
powering the grenadiers who defended it, he should 
be able to fall afterwards upon the centre of the 
force still on its way, push them far off the line of 
operation, and cut off the French right wing, 
liemmed in, as it were, on the St. Louis road. 
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'* LeviB, to prevent this design, withdrew his right 
to the entry of the wood which was in its rear, and 
caused the grenadiers to eyacuate the mill, and fait 
back, in order to lessen the distance for the arriving* _ 
brigades. At this turn, Bourlaniaque was severally 
wounded by a cannon-shot, which also killed his 
borse. His soldiers, left without orders, seeing the 
grenadiers hotly engaged and ovt^rmatched, simul- 
taneously Hew to their support, and formed in line 
just as the enemies bore down on this point in mass 
with all their artillery ; their field-pieces and 
howitzers, loaded with ball and grape, playing upon 
the space occupied by this wing, which staggered 
under so deadly a fire. The J'rencb grenadiers, 
advanced at quick step, re-took the mill after an 
obstinate struggle^ and kept it. ^ Thes^ brave 'soldiers, 
commanded by Captain Aiguebelles, almost all 
perished this day. While those events were passing 
on the left, de Levis caused the soldiers tore-capture 
the redoubt they had evacuated in order to fall back. 
The Canadians of the Queen's brigade, who occupied 
that petty redoiibt and the pine wood on the marginr 
of the capCj regained their ground and soon cbarged 
in turn, supported by M. La Come de St. Luc and- 
sonu^ savages. The combat was not less hot on this 
linti than at the left, AH the troops were now in. 
action, and the tire was heavy on botk parts. Militia- 

1 Willi I his old winsimni is assncinu^d one of Ihe moat thrilling^ 
ep sodes of Ihe contlii't bame of ihe French Grenadiers and some of 
Fias rs Highlanders look, lost, ntid rfi-took ihe mill ihree limes, iheis* 
re I'^^clin^ ollif^ers lo^kini^ on in mute aslonishnienl and admirattOD ', 
wliile Q 5f Olch pip*T^ who had hi en under an^est for bad cotMiuct evif* 
sine*', i^ih Sept., 1 750, was piptt}ij owatj wilkin henriTig, — so says aCi 
oM chronicle^ J. M. L, 
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men were seen to crouch on the ground to load their 
pieces, rise up after the cannon-shot passed over 
them, and dash forward to shoot the British gunners. 
Those of Montreal fought with great courage, espe- 
cially the battalion led by the brave Colonel 
Rh6aume, who was killed. . The brigade posted in 
the centre, and commanded by M. de Eepentigny, 
itself arrested on open ground [rase campagne) the 
British centre, when advancing at quick step, and 
with the advantage of high ground. It also repulsed 
several charges, and slackened, by its firmness and 
rapid firing, the enemy when pressing the grenadiers 
of the left ; thereby facilitating their after-march 
onward : in fine, this was the only brigade that 
maintained its ground during the whole time the 
obstinate struggle lasted. ' 

" By this time, the attack which gave the British 
the mastery, for a moment, over .the positions occu- 
pied by the French van when the fight began, was 
everywhere repulsed, and our people in re-possession 
of all the ground they temporarily lost ; Murray's 
offensive movement by the road of Sainte-Foye had 
failed, and that check enabled the French to attack 
him in their turn. 

" De Levis, observing that the British Greneral had 
over-weakened his left to strengthen his right, re- 
solved to profit by it. He ordered his troops to 
charge the enemy's left wing with the bayonet, and 
to thrust the British off the St. Louis road on to the 
Ste. Foye. By this manoeuvre he took in flank the 
wholp of Murray's army, drove the corps off the 
height of Sainte-G-enevieve, and cut off the enemy 
from the line of retreat to the city. Colonel Poular- 
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dier dashed forward at the head of the Eoyal Ronsr'^ 
eillon brig;adej attacked the British impetuoasly, 
transpierced their whole mass and put them to Ilight. 
At the same time their light troops gave way, and 
the fugitives, throwing themselves in front and in 
rear of the enemy's centre, caused hie fire to be bu&- 
pended. De Levis profited by this disorder to cause 
his own left to charge the British right wing, which 
the former completely routed. 

" Then the whole French army advanced in pur- 
suit of the beaten foe * hut as his flight was rapid, 
the short distance they had to run did not allow of 
throwing them towards the river St Charles, De 
Levis, neveTthelees, might have been able to efiect 
this object, but for an order, ill-delivered by an officer, 
whom he charged to call upon the Queen's brigade 
to sustain the charge of the Royal Roussillon brigade 
at the right ; and who, instead of causing it to execute 
the prescribed movement, thus made it take place 
behind the left wing. 

" The ent^my left in their victoria' hands their whole 
aTtillery, ammunition, and the intrenching tools they 
brought with them, besides a portion of the wounded. 
Their lo^s was considerable; iiearly a fourth of their 
soldiers being killed or wounded. Had the French. 
been less fatigued than they were, and assailed the 
city without allowing the enemy time to recover 
themselves, it would probably have fallen again. 
under the domination of its former masters, says 
Knox ; for such was the confusion that the British 
neglected to re-man the ramparts ; the sentinels were 
absent from their posts, when the fugitives sought 
shelter in the lower-town ; even the city gates stood ' 
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open for some time. But it was impossible to exact 
fiirther service from the conquerors. They had to 
oppose to the fire of the enemy's tweDty-two can^ 
nons, that of three small pieces, which they painfully 
dragged across the marsh of La Suede. They, too, ex- 
perienced great loss, haying been obliged to form 
rank and remain long immoveable imder the enemy's 
fire. A brigadier, six colonels or majors {chefs de 
bataiUon) and 97 other officers, with a savage chief, 
were killed or wounded. 

" The numbers of the two contending armies were 
nearly co-equal, for De L6vis left several detach- 
ments to protect his artillery, barges, and the bridge 
of Jacques-Cartier river, in order to assure himself a 
way of retreat, in case he were worsted. The cavalry 
took no part in the action. 

" The savages, who were nearly all in the wood 
behind during the fight, spread over the vacated 
battle-field, when the French were pursuing the 
enemy, and felled many of the wounded British, 
whose scalps were afterwards found upon the 
neighboring bushes. As soon as De Levis was 
apprised of this massacre, he took vigorous measures 
for putting a stop to it. Within a comparatively 
narrow space, nearly 2,500 men had been struck by 
bullets : the patches of snow and icy puddles on the 
ground were reddened with the bloodshed that the 
frozen ground refused to absorb ; and the wounded 
survivors of the battle and of the butchery of the 
savages were immersed in pools of gore and filth, 
ankledeep. 

•* The transport of the wounded, which took up 
•much time, formed the concluding act of the sau- 
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guiuary drama performed this day. The wounded 
were borne to the Greneral Hospital, the distance to 
which was much increased by the deviations from 
the straightway to it that had to be made. * It wants 
another kind of pen than mine, ' wrote a relig-ieuse 
from the house of suiiering, ' to depict the horrors 
we have had to see and hear, during the twenty-four 
hours that the transit hither lasted, the cries of the 
dying and the lamentations of those interested in 
their fate. A strength more than human is needful 
at such a time, to save those engaged in tending such 
sufferers from sinking under their task. 

'' After having dressed more than 500 patients^ 
placed on beds obtained from the King's magazines, 
there still remained others unprovided with resting- 
places. Our barns and cattle-sheds were full of 
them. * # * We had in our infirmaries seventy- 
two otficers, of whom thirty -three died. Amputations 
of legs and arms were going on everywhere. To 
add to our affliction, linen for dressing ran out, and 
.we %vere fain to have recourse to our sheets and 
chemises. #*#*####### 

'' It was not with us now, as after the first battle, 
when ^^e could have recourse for aid^ to the HospUa- 
lieres, of Quebec # # # the British having taken 
possession of their house, as well as those of the U^ 
salines and private dwellings, for the reception of 
their wounded, who were even in greater number 
than ours. There were brought to us, twenty British 
officers whom their own people had not time to carry 
away, and whom we had to take charge of * * * 

" After the action, which lasted three hours, the 
French took post on the Buttes-a-Neveu, and esta* 
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blished their camp on the same plains where they 
had just so gloriously avenged their defeat thereupon 
in the preceding year." 

De Levis' triumph did not last long. On the 
evening of the battle, he broke ground within 600 or 
700 yards of the walls, and next day commenced ta 
bombard the town, but without producing much 
effect. On the night of the 15th May, news was re- 
ceived of the approach of the English squadron from 
Halifax, and de Levis abandoned the siege with 
great precipitation, leaving his whole battering train, 
camp and camp furniture, entrenching tools, &c., 
behind him. He was pursued and several prisoners 
taken, and thus ended the French attempt to retake 
Quebec. The brave garrison pent up amid a hostile 
population, and worn down by service and sickness, 
welcomed the succor with that grateful joy which 
might be expected from men in their position. 

The eapitulation of Quebec on 18th September 
1759, followed by the surrender of Montreal, on 8th 
September 1760, changed entirely the face of matters, 
in North America. France was stripped of nearly 
all her North America colonies, with the exception 
of Saint-Pierre de Miquelon, on which she could 
land and dry her fish. Louisiana was ceded to Spain, 
in exchange for Florida and the Bay of Pensacola 
" which the Spainards gave up to Britain, to recover 
Cuba." 

From 1760 to 1764, the only tribunal in the city, 
to try civil and criminal cases, was a council com- 
posed of Grovernor Murray's chief military officers,, 
over whom he claimed the right to appoint. Hector 
Theophilus Cramah§„ of French Swiss origin, ho 
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choose for his secretary, and as a medium between 

the ruler and the ruled, Mr. Cramahe who remained 
in Quebec many years, did not win much favor with 
the French, who had decided to have as little to do 
as possible, either with the Gover:ior or his courts of 
justice, preferring to leave the adjusting of their law 
business to their seigneurs and captains of militia, 
with the Cure of the parish, as a frequent and 
trusted adviser, on the more knotty points* 

Quebec, under Bourbon Kings, was a fortress — 
a military settlement ; the Jesuits College and Semi- 
naire des Missions Elrangm'es, were considered suffi- 
cient for all purposes of enlightenment and edu- 
cation; the British, after conqut^ring the country, 
would have been unhappy without a Press. Wa 
shall not go so far as to call it a Free Press — it 
was not. 

On the 2 1st June 1764 appeared, with matter half 
English and half French, the first number of the Que- 
bec Gazette, started by Messrs. Brown and Gilmour, 
with a subiscription list of 150 names As the worthy 
printers were commanded to abstain from comment- 
ing on public event, scarcely a glimpse of public 
opinion lights up its columns up to the year 1800, The 
archives about this time enregister a number of land 
grants, in and round Quebec, to British officers, who 
had served in the last war, or to political favorites, 
Governor Murray, * though a stern, seems to have 

1 General Murray, on returning to England^ in t766, addressed the 
lenglhy despatch lo the King's advisers, of which, we shall extract the 
following : 

*' There are nineteen protesUnt families in the parishes ; the resi 
of ihiit piirsuasion ja few halffiay olTicers eiceptadj are tradert, 
mechanics, and publicans who reside in the iower-lowus of Quehee 
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been a Just ruler ; he evidently was badly off for 
advisers and draws a very unattractive picture of the 
iBritish element, which the conquest had brought 
to Quebec, inquest of wild lands or for commercial 
purposes. These were denominated the King's old 
subjects, and as such, claimed a species of monopoly 
of lojralty, superiority of intelligence and bravery 
over the remnants of the French, denominated the 

and Montreal. Most of them were followers t>f the army, of mean 
education, or soldiers disbanded at the reduction of the troops. All 
have their fortunes to make, and //eflr,/e«; are solicitous about if\e 
meansy when the end can be attained, I report them to be in general, 
the most immoral collection of men I ever knew : of course, little 
calculated to make the new subjects enamoured with our laws, 
religion and customs ; and far less, adapted to enforce these laws, 
which are to govern. 

** On the other hand, the Canadians, accustomed to arbitrary, and a 
sort of military government, are a frugal, industrious and moral race 
of men, who, from the just and mild treatment they met with from 
his Majesty's military officers, that ruled the country for four years, 
until the establishment of civil Government, had greatly got the 
bett*»r of the natural antipathy they had to their conquerors. 

" They consist of a noblesse who are numerous, and who pique 
themselves much upon the antiquity of their families, their own 
military glory, and that of their ancestors. These noblesse are seigniors 
of the whole country, and though not rich, are in a situation in that 
plentiful part of the world, where money is scarce, and luxury still 
unknown, to support their dignity. Their tenants who pay only an 
annual quit-rent of about a dollar for one hundred acres, are at their 
ease, and comfortable. They have been accustomed to respect and 
obey their noblesse ; their tenures being military in the feudal 
manner, they have shared with them the dangers of the field, and 
natural affection has been increased in proportion to the calamities 
Which have been common to both, from the conquest of the country. 
As they have been taught to respect their superiors, and are not yet 
intoxicated with the abuse of liberty, they are shocked at the insults 
Which their noblesse and the King's officers have received from the 
Bnglish traders and lawyers, since the civil Government took place. 
It is natural to suppose they are zealous of their religion^ They are 
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New subjects, who had remained at Quebec. There 
Were certainly some indiriduala of mark and intel' 
ligence amongst the Britieh officials. Men like the 
Attorney General Mazeres, would have been an 
honor to any country. 

A remarkable mutiny happened at Quebec on the 
18th September '1763. General Murray, haying given 
orders, in consequence of injunctions from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in America, that four pence sterling 
ishould be stopped for each ration of provisions to be 
issued to the forces, under his command, consisting of 

very ignoraDt : it was the policy of the Franc h Government to keep 
Ihem so ; few or none can read. Prtnlmg was never permitted in 
Canada, till we got po3ses>ion of it. Their veneration Tor the prUst- 
hood is in proportion to their ignorance ; it will prol>ably decrease as 
they become more enlightened. 

*■ The Canad iun noblesse wore hated because their birth and behft*" 
viour entitled llieiu to respect ; and the peasants were abhorred, because 
Ihey were saved from the oppression they w^ere threatened with. The 
resentment of the Grand Jury, at Qnehoc, put the truth of these remarks 
beyond doubt. (The Grand Jury pre*^enled the Roman Catholic?, as a 

nuisance on ac eo u rit o f t b ei r re 1 i g i o n » Ac 4 The impro per c hoice 

■and numbers of the civil officers sunt out from England, increased the 
intjuietudea of the colony. Instead of men of genius and untainted 
morals, thji very rtiverso w^re appointed to the most important officers; 
and it was impossible to communicate, through them, tliose impres* 
siansof llie dignity ofgovemmfint, by which alone mankind can be 
held together in society. The juitge fixed upon to conciliate the minds 
of 75.600 foreig'ners to the laws and governmpnl of Great Britain, was 
taken from a goal, entirely ignorant of civil law, and of the language 
of the jieople. The AtLornej -General, with regard 10 the langnage of 
the people was not better qu alt lied. The oflices of secretary of the 
pravince, register, clerk of the council, commissary of ^ores and 
provisions, provost martial, Ac, were given by pitent to men of 
Snlerest, in England, who let them out to the best bidders ; and so 
little did they consider the capacity of their represenWjtiveSi that not 
Dne of them understood the language of the natives, '* 
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the 16th, 2*7th Eegiments, and 2iid battalion of the 
60th Eegiment. Through the firmness of the General 
and devotedness of his officers, this formidable mu- 
tiny was quelled without any effusion of blood. ^ 

From 1773 to 1774, no local incident of note oc- 
•cuied in the city; politics and constitutional changes 
•engrossed the public mind. In 1774, England passed 
the Qtiebec Act, which whilst it gave offence to the 
New England Provinces by enlarging the bound- 
aries of Canada, caused much dissatisfaction amongst 

" The treaty of 10th February, 1763, says Garneau, dispelled the 
last illusion of Montcalm's followers : " Some of those who had 
already flUed high charges, were appointed to like posts in distant 
French dependencies. Thus M. de Repentigny, created Marquis and 
became a brigadier-g6n6ral, was appointed Governor of Senegal, then 
of Mah^y in French India, where he died in 177G. M. Dumas became 
Governor of the Mauritius and Isle of Bourbon M. de Beaujeu accom- 
panied Lapeyrouse, as aid-major-general, against the British Hudson's 
Bay settlements, in 1782. The Marquis de Villeray made Captain in 
the royal guards, may also be noted ; also M. Juchereau (Duchesnay), 
commandant of Charleville, M. Le Gardeur, Count de Tilly, Messrs. 
Pellegrin (Harbour Master) de I'Echelle, La Come, became post- 
captains in the French navy. The Count de Vaudreuil, as Admiral 
during the American war for Independence, distinguished himself, 
Jacques Bedout, a native of Quebec, became a dislinguishr>d Hear 
Admiral ; Joseph Chaussegros de Lery, military engine»?r, was made a 
Baron by Napoleon I, for his great services. Other (Canadian pfiicers, 
not actively employed, yet pensioned by the Government.Mived to- 
gether in Tadoussac. Canadian and Acadian refugees in France, were 
succoured even by republicans of 1792. 

" Those of them who remained in Canada, trusting to the promises of 
the British, that civil rule should obtain, sent agents to London to 
proffer homage to George III, and defend their interests. When Che- 
valier de Leiy and his wife. Louise de Brouages, one of the finest 
women of the time, was presented at Court, the young King was so 
struck with Madame's beauty, that he said : " If all the Canadian ladies 
resemble her, we have indeed made a conquest'* (Garneau, Histoire 
du Canada.) 

1 Smith, History of Canada, Vol. 1. 
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the puritanical population of New England, by the 
facilities it gave the mass of French Canadians to 
practice in peace their religion and return to their old 
laws. It was not only just to the conquered race, 
under the terms of the capitulation ; — from an im- 
perial point of view, it was a sound policy amidst 
the increasing discontent of the subjects of Britain in 
the adjoining Provinces ; it bore in time good fruits. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BLOCKADE OF QUEBEC. 
1775— 1T91 

tvDT CiARLVTON. — MONTGOMERY AND ARNOLD. — HaLDIMAND. — LORD 
DORCHBSTER. — AnNOAL DiNNBR IN COMMEMORATION OF MONTGOMERY 

AND Arnold*s rbpulsb IN 1775. — Sympathy of English and French 
TOWARDS England. — Scbsgriptions to help England against 
THE Frbnck. 

Of the fiire sieges (1629—1690—1759—1760 and 
1776), which it has been the fate of the town to 
encotintet, lione were*more protracted ; none, pushed 
with more spirit and apparent prospect of succesSi 
than th6 blockade of the city, by the two armies, sent 
by Congress, in the autumn of 1775, under the advice 
of the illujstriotis G-eorge Washington. Had the fate 
of Canada on that occasion been confided to a 
Governor lessfirm— less wise— less conciliating than 
<3-uy Calrleton, doubtless the " brightest gem in the 
'Colonial crown of Britain would for the last cen- 
tury have been one of the stars, on Columbia's 
banner : the stiEir-spangled streamer would now be 
^flo^jdng on tiie summit of Cape Diamond. 

u 
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Soon after the conquest of Canada by British armSf 
a growing sense of power, and security from the 
sword of the hitherto lestless French Canadian 
GentUhomme — a craving for a freer Byatem of govern^ 
ment, gradually took possession of the ntLmeron& 
and hardy colonists in the New England Provinces, 
This %vas apparent as early as 1754, by the conven- 
tion at Albany. Metropolitan misrule fanned the 
flames; a few years later^ open war existed ;— our 
own province was invaded at different points. 

In September 1775, two able generals leading 
hardy soldiers were on the war path, to win a 
much coveted prize : Quebec, 

Fort after fort — -tow^n after town — Tieonderoga^ 
Crown Point, Saint John, Cbambly, Montreal, Sorely 
Three Rivera, had hoisted the white emblem of 
surrender: all Canada had accepted the law of 
the invader. No, not all ; the area enclosed by our city 
walls had not. One flag, still streamed defiantly to 
the breeze : the banner of St. Greorge on the citadel 
of Quebec ; though the red and black flag of rebellion 
hung over our Buburbs ; and though American rifle- 
men were thundering at our gates. 

To the French Canadian subjects, whose forced 
allegiance was scarcely sixteen years old, the most 
seductiye promises had been held out by Congress^ 
France, their ancient mother-country publicly sym- 
pathised wnth Congress, To the English, most po- 
werful appeals had been conveyed openly and- 
secretly, by fellow -subj ects, men of their blood — anc^ 
language— and religion; hailing across the border^ 
from Boston— from New York — ^from Philadelphia--- 
At one time, there was dissatisfaction outside of th 
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walls — ^lukewarmness and treason within. Never had 
a braver little garrison to contend against greater 
odds, with no help possible, from Britain. Never a 
dauntless leader to accept a more unequal contest. 
The following narrative of the one of the main 
incidents of the blockade is borrowed chiefly from 
the addresses on the subject, delivered before the 
members of the Litjerary and Historical Society of 
Quebec, on the evening in December 18*75, when 
the centennial of this momentous event was cele- 
brated. Let us hear Lt.-Col. Bland Strange, Ins- 
pector of Dominion Artillery and Commandant of the 
Quebec Citadel, review the episode connected with 
General Montgomery's repulse : 

" In 1Y75, the Titanic contest commenced, in 
which England found herself pitted against France, 
Spain, and her own children. 

" From that year until 1783, the student of her 
^Military history, finds his labour incessant. America 
ajid Europe alike claim his attention." The war of 
Independence, and the sieges of Gibraltar and 
C^uebec, show how the grim Old Lion stood at bay 
'Vvhen assailed, even by his own brood. Unfortunate- 
Xy, there are few campaigns in English history which 
liave been more systematically misunderstood, and 
Xjaore deliberately ignored, than the American war 
l>etween 1775 and 1783. The disadvantages under 
"Which the British troops laboured were many and 
great. 

PreparatioBt for the tDefbttc^* 

" When," says James Thompson, " the Americans 
invaded Canada, in 1775, I received the orders of 
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Greneral Carleton, afterwards Guy, Lord Dorchester, 
to ptit the ex tensive fortifications of Quebec in a 
state of defence at a time when there was not a single 
article of material in store with which to perforin 
such an undertaking, I was consequently authorized 
to purchase all that was needful, and to prosecute the 
work with the greatest dispatch. My first object was 
to secure stout spar timber for palisading a great 
extent of open ground between the gates called Par 
lace and Hope, and again from Cape Diamond half- 
bastion, along the brow of the cape, towardi^ the 
Castle St, Lewis. 

** I began at Palace Grate palisading with loop-holes 
for musketry, and made a projection in the form of 
a bastion, as a defence for the line of pickets, in 
the gorge of which I erected a block-house, which 
made a good defence. While employed at this 
station of the works, a company of artificers arrived 
from Halifax, and another company from New- 
foundland joined me soon after. The Halifax men, 
I set to work at palisading the open ground on 
Cape Diamond, and framing and erecting a large 
block-house on the outside of Port St. Louis, to serve 
as a captain's nightly guar d -ho use, in order to be 
prepared against a surprise, also a block-house on 
the cape, under Cape Diamond bastion ; at the same 
time, a party was employed in laying'platforms and 
repairing embrazures. I also had a party of the 
carpenters barricading the extremities of the lower* 
town, by blocking up all the windows of the houses 
next to the river side, and those facing the w^ater, 
leaving only loopholes for musketry, as a defence in 
case the St- Lawrence should freeze across. 
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The Invasion 1775* 

" On the Srd November 1775, Colonel Arnold, with 
a party of upwards of seven hundred Americans, came 
out of the woods at the settlements on the iBiver 
Chaudiere ; and on the 9th they marched to Point 
Levis, where they shewed themselves on the bank, 
immediately opposite the town of Quebec. On the 
14th, in the night, they passed across the St. Lawrence, 
and paraded in front of Port St. Louis, at about three 
hundred yards distance, where they saluted the town 
-with three cheers, in full expectation, no doubt, that 
the gates would be opened for their reception. At 
this juncture, I was on Cape Diamond bastion, and 
levelled and fired a 24-pounder at them, which had 
the eflfect of making them disperse hastily and retire 
to Pointe-aux-Treihbles. 

" On the 5th December General Montgomery, 
their chief commander, came with troops from 
Montreal, and joined Arnold, making their head- 
quarters at St. Foye. They sent in a flag of truce, 
which General Carleton utterly disregarded, de- 
claring that he would not have any communication 
with rebels, unless they came to claim the King's 
inercy. Montgomery was then indmced to try his 
strength by erecting a six-gun battery in front of St. 
John's Gate ; a battery of two guns on the off-side 
of Eiver St. Charles ; and one of four guns on the 
Point Levis side, none of which did us any material 
injury. At this time, the nights being dark, I strongly 
recommended the use of lanterns extended on poles 
from the salient angles of all the bastions. By means 
of these lights, even a dog could be distinguished 
if in the great ditch, in the darkest night. This we 
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continued during the absence of the maorii with the 
exception of a composition burned in iron pots 
substituted for candles." 

" On the 17 th September 1775, Brigadier Greneral 
Richard Montgomery, who had formerly been in the 
British service, appeared at the head of an army, 
before the Fort of St John's ; which, after a gallant 
defence, surrendered on the Srd Noyember, the 
garrison marching out with the honors of war. Mr, 
Louis de Salaberry, was desperately wounded in 
the defence by an American shelh The fort of Cham- 
bly also surrendered ; Montreal, which was entirely 
defenceless, capitulated on the 12th November ; and 
General Carleton, conceiving it of the utmost 
importance to reach Quebec, the only place capable- 
of defence, passed through the American forc& 
stationed at Sorel, during the night, in a canoe witli. 
muffled paddles, and arrived in Quebec on the 19th, 
to the great joy of the garrison and loyal inhabitants, 
who placed every confidence in his well — known 
courage and ability. Capt Bouehette, contrived and 
executed the escape of the Governor through the 
American lines dressed as a peasant. 

'' While the province was thus threatened with 
subjugation on the side uf Montreal, a new danger 
presented itself from a quarter so entirely unexpected, 
that until the particulars were ascertained, the fears 
and superstitions of the inhabitants of the country 
parishes had ample subject for employment and 
exaggeration. An expedition of a singular and daring 
character had been successfully prosecuted against 
Quebec from the New England States, by a route 
which was little known and generally considered 
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impracticable. This expedition was headed by 
Colonel Arnold, an officer in the service of Congress ; 
who with two regiments, amounting to about eleven 
hundred men, left Boston about the middle of 
September, and undertook to penetrate through the 
wilderness to Point Levis, by the means of the Rivers 
Kennebec and Chaudiere. 

" The spirit of the enterprise evinced in this bold 
design, and the patience, hardihood and perseverance 
of the new raised forces employed in the execution, 
will forever distingi^ish this expedition in the 
history of offensive operations. A handful of men 
ascending the course of a rapid river, and conveying 
arms, ammunition, baggage, and provisions through 
an almost trackless wild-^bent upon a most uncer- 
tain purpose — can scarcely be considered, however, 
a regular operation of war. It was rather a desperate 
attempt, suited to the temper of the fearless men 
engaged in it, the character of the times, and of the 
: ficenes which were about to be acted on the American 
<2ontinent. 

" On the 22nd September, Arnold embarked on the 
Kennebec River in two hundred batteaux ; and not- 
withstanding all natural impediments — the ascent of 
a rapid stream — interrupted by frequent portages 
through thick woods and swamps — in spite of fre- 
quent accidents — the desertion of one-third of their 
nuniber — they at length arrived at the head of the 
River Chaudidre, having crossed the ridge of land 
which separates the waters falling into the St. Law- 
rence from those which run into the sea. They now 
reached Lake Megantic, and following the course of 
tiie Chaudiere River, their difficulties and privations. 
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which, had heen so great as on one occasion to compel 
them to kill their d<^s for sustenance, were speedily 
at an end. After passing thirty-two days in tike 
wilderness, they arrived on the 4th November at the 
first settlement, called Seriigan, twenty-five leaga6» 
from Quebec, where they obtained all kinds of pro* 
visions. 

" On the 8th, Colonel Arnold arrived at Point Levis, 
where he remained twenty-four hours before it was 
known at Quebec; and whence it was extremely 
fortunate that, all the small qraft and canoes had been 
removed by order of the officer commanding the gar- 
rison. On the ISth, late in evening, they embarked 
in thirty-four canoes, and very early in the morning 
of the 14th, he succeeded in landing five hundred 
men at Wolfe's Cove, without being discovered from 
the Lizard and Hunter, ships of w^ar. The fir«t 
operation was to take possession of what had been 
G-eneral Murray's house on St. Foye Boad (Sans 
Bruit), and of the General Hospital. They also 
placed guards upon all the roads, in order to {prevent 
the garrison from obtaining supplies from the 
country. 

" The small force of Arnold prevented any attempt 
being made towards the reduction of the fortress 
until after the arrival of Montgomery from Montreal, 
who took the command on the 1st December, and 
established his head-quarters at Holland House. On 
his arrival Arnold is said to have occupied the house 
near Scott's Bridge, to the east (the former homestead 
of the Langlois family) . 

" The arrival of the Governor on the 19th November 
had infused the best spirit among the inhabitants Qf 
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Qaebec. On the Ist December, the motley garrison 
sunonnted to eighteen hundred men — all, however, 
dTull of zeal in the cause of their King and country 
wkjkd well supplied with provisions for eight months. 
They were under the immediate command of Colonel 
^AUtm MacLean of the 84th Regiment or Royal Emi- 
grants, composed principally of those of the gallant 
IFraser's Highlanders who had settled in Canada. 

STATBMENT OF THE GARRISON, IST DBCkMBER, 1775. 

22 Royal Artillery, 8rd Com p. 4th Battalion, now 
No. 8 Battery 2nd Brigade, at Ceylon, truly is 
their services like their motto " Ubique quo fas 
et gloria dncunt. Capt. Jones, commanded the 
Artillery of the defence, his services I find in 
the records of my Regiment, "received the 
highest praise," though he has not been noticed 
in the local records. 
70 Royal Fusiliers, or 7th Regiment. 
280 Royal Emigrants, or 84fh Regiment. 
880 British MiUtia, under Lt..Col. Caldwell. 
648 Canadians, under Col. Dupr6. 
400 Seamen under Capts. Hamilton and Mackenzie. 
50 Masters and Mates. 
85 Marines. 

120 Artificers, under Mr. James Thompson, Act.- 
Engineer, formerly of Fraser's Highlanders. 

1800 Total bearii^ arms. 

" The siege, or rather the blockade, was maintained 
during the whole month of December. The Ameri- 
cans were established in every hou6e near the walls, 
more jwirticularly in the Suburb of St. Roch,near the 
Intendant's Palace. Their riflemen, secure in their 
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excellent cover, kept up an unremitting fire upon 
the British sentries, wherever they could obtain a 
glimpse of them. As the Intendanf i4 Palace was 
found to afford them a convenient shelter, from the 
cupola of which they constantly annoyed the sentries, 
a nine pounder was brought to bear upon the build- 
ing ; and this once splendid and distinguished edifice 
was reduced to ruin, and has never been rebuilt. 
The enemy also threw from thirty to forty shells 
every night into^ the city, which fortunately did little 
OT no injury either to the lives or the property of 
the inhabitants. So accustomed did the latter becomf^- 
to the occurrences of a siege, that at last they ceased 
to regard the bombarument with alarm. In the mean- 
time^ the fire from the garrison was maintained in 
a very eifective manner upon every point where the 
enemy were seen. On one occasion, as Montgomery 
was reconnoiti'ing near the town, the horse which 
drew his cariole was killed by a cannon shot. 

*' During this anxious period the gentry and the 
inhabitants of the city bore arms, and cheerfully per- 
formed the duties of soldiers. The British Mihtia ■ 
were conspicuous for s^eal and loyalty, under the 
command of Major Henry Caldwell, who had the 
provincial rank of Lion tenant Colonel, He had 
served as Depiity Quarter Master General with the 
army under G-eneral Wolfe, and has settled in the 
Province, after the conquest The Canadian Militia 
within the town was commanded by Colonel Le- 
compte Dupre, an olficer of great zeal and abiUty, 
who rendered great service during the whole siege " 

" General Montgomery, despairing to reduce the 
place by a regular siege, resolved on a night attack, 
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in the hope of either taking it by storm, or of finding 
the garrison unprepared at some point. In this design 
he was encouraged by Arnold, whose local knowledge 
of Quebec was accurate, having been acquired in his 
frequent visits for the purpose of buying up Canadian 
horses. The intention of Montgomery soon became 
known to the garrison, and General Oarleton made 
every preparation to prevent surprise, and to defeat 
the assault of the enemy. For several days the 
Governor, with the officers and gentlemen, ofi* duty, 
had taken up their quarters in the R6 collet Convent, 
where they slept in their clothes. At last, early in 
tho morning of the 31st December, and during a 
violent snow storm, Montgomery, at the head of the 
New York tropps, advanced to the attack of the 
lower town, from its western extremity, along a road 
between the base of Cape Diamond and the river. 
Arnold, at the same time, advanced from the General 
Hospital by way of St. Charles street. The two 
parties were to meet at the lower end of Mountain 
street, and when united were to force Prescott Barrier. 
Two feint attacks in the mean time on the side to- 
wards the west, were to distract the attention of the 
garrison. Such is the outline of this daring plan, 
the obstacles to the accomplishment of which do not 
seem to have entered into the contemplation of the 
American officers, who reckoned too much upon their 
own fortune and the weakness of the garrison. 

" When, at the head of seven hundred men, Mont- 
gomery had advanced a short distance beyond the spot 
where the inclined plane has since been constructed 
in building the modern citadel, he came to a narrow 
defile, with a precipice towards the river on the one 
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side, and the scarped rock above liim on the other. 
This place is known by the name of Pres-de-VzUe^ 
Here all further approach to the lower town was 
intercepted, and commanded by a battery of three 
pounders placed in ahangard to the south of the pass. 
The post was entrusted to tw^o officers of Canadian 
militia, Chabot and Picard, whose force consisted of 
thirty Canadians and eight British militiamen, with 
nine British seamen to work the guns, as artillerymen, 
under Capt. Barnsfare, and Sergt Hugh McQuarters, 
of the Royal artillery. (I believe in accordance with 
the immemorial usage of the British army to have a 
trusty N. C. O. of artillery at every guard where 
there was a gun.) Captain Barnsfare was master of 
a transport, laid up in the harbour during the winter. 
At day-break, some of the guard, being on the look 
out, discovered, through the imperfect light, a body 
of troops in full march from Wolfe's Cove upon the 
post. The men had been kept under arms waiting 
with the utmost steadiness for the attack, which they 
had reason to expect, from the reports of deserters ; 
and in pursuance of judicious arrangements, w^hich 
had been previously conceited, the enemy was al- 
lowed to approach unmolested within a small dis* 
tance. They halted at about fifty yards from the 
barrier; and as the guard remained perfectly still, it 
was probably concludBd that they were not on the 
alert. To ascertain this, an officer was seen to ap- 
proach quite near to the barrier. After listening a 
moment or two, he returned to the body, and they 
instantly dashed forward at double quick time to the 
attack of the post. This was what the Guard ex- 
pected ; the artillerymen stood by with lighted 
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n^atches,- and Captain Bc^rufifare at the. critical mo- 
ment giving the word, the fire of the guns and mus- 
ketry was directed with deadly precision against the 
head of the advancing column. The consequence 
was a precipitate retreat — the enemy was scattered 
in every direction — the groans of tl^e wounded and 
of the dying were heard, but nothing certain being 
known, the pass continued to be swept t)y the cannon 
and musketry for the space of ten minutes. The 
enemy having retired,. thirteen bodies were found 
in the snow, and Montgomery's Orderly Sergeant 
desperately wounded, but yet alive, was brought 
into the guard room. On being asked if the General 
himself had been killed, the sergeant evaded the 
quej^tion,^ by replying that he had not seen him for 
some time^ although he could not but have known 
the fact. This faithful sergeant died in about an hour 
afterwards. It was not ascertained that the American 
G-eneral had been killed, until some hours afterwards, 
when Q-eneral Carleton, being anxious to ascertain 
the truth, sent an aide-de-camp to the Seminary, to 
enquire if any of the American officers, then prisoners, 
\vould identify the body. A field officer of Arnold's 
division^ who had been made prisoner near Sault-au- 
^atelot barrier, consenting, accompanied the aide- 
de-camp to the Pris-de-Ville guard, and pointed it out 
^mong the other bodies, at the same time pronouncing, 
in accents of grief, a glowing eulogium on Montgo- 
inery's bravery and worth. Besides that of the 
Oeneral, the bodies of his two aides-de-camp were 
x*ecognized among the slain. The defeat of Mont- 
gomery's force was complete. Col. Campbell, his 
-Becond in command, immediately relinquished the 
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undertaking, and led back his men with the utmost 
precipitation. 

** The exact spot where the barrier was erected 
before which Montgomery fell, may be described as 
crossing the narrow road under the mountain, imme- 
diately opposite to the west end of a building which 
stands on the south, and was formerly occupied by 
Mr. Racey, as a brewery, now Allans' stores. At the 
time of the siege this was called the Potash. The 
battery extended to the south, and nearly to the river. 
An inscription commemorating the event has been 
placed upon the opposite rock above, with the words: 
" Herb Montgomery Fell." 

When a duty has been faithfully performed, it is 
difficult and almost impossible to parcel out the 
praise and label each hero on the spot, doubly diffi- 
cult after the lapse of a hundred years. 

*' When the brave hearts are dust," 
" And their good swords are rust," 

Enough. They did " What England expects of every 
man "—Their duty—! 

" Sanguinet, a French Canadian contemporary, 
puts the number of guns at 9, and the American 
slain at 36. He was not, however, himself at Quebec 
during the siege, but at Montreal. 

" The ancestor of Lt.-Col. Coffin, a Loyalist gen- 
tleman Volunteer, appears to have acted with great 
promptitude and decision, and Col. Allan McLean 
afterwards credits him with a great portion of the 
success, at Pris-de-YzU-e. 

" The folio wi^g interesting and reliable 'particu- 
lars, are given by with Mr. James Thompson, who 
began his military career as a Q-entleman Volunteer 
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in the 78th Highlanders, was Overseer of Works 
during the siege. He died full of years and honors^ 
on the 80th August 1830^ "if honor consists in a life 
of unblemished integrity." 

** The sword of Montgomery, in the keeping of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, is an heir- 
loom in the family of his descendant, Mr. James 
Thompson Harrower, of Quebec. 

" General Montgomery was killed on the occasion 
of his heading a division of American troops^ while 
moving up to the assault of Quebec, on the night of 
the Slst December 1775, or, rather, the morning of 
the 1st January, 1776, ^ during a heavy snow-storm 
from the north-east ; under the favor of which, as 
also to avoid the exposed situation to which his men 
would have been subjected had the attack been 
made on the land side, where there were lanterns 
and composition pots kept burning every night 
during the absence of the moon, he expected the 
better to carry his point." 

" The i>ath leading round the bottom of the rock 
on which the garrison stands, and called Pris-de- 
Ville, was then quite narrow ; so that the front of 
the line of march could present only a few files of 
men. The sergeant who had charge of the barrier- 
guard, Hugh McQuarters, — where there was a gun 
kept loaded with grape and musket-balls, and 
levelled every evening in the direction of the said 
focrtpath-^had orders to be vigilant, and when 

1 II is unnecessary to observe here that the memory of brave old 
sergeant Thompson, aged 96, seems to have failed him, as to the exact 
day. Bancroft and other standard authorities can leave no doubt 
on this point. 
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as6iired of an approach by any body of men, to fire 
the gun. It was General Montgomery's fate to be 
amongst the leading files of the storming party; 
and the precision with which McQuarters acquitted 
himself of the orders he had received, resulted in 
the death of the general, two aides-de-camp, and 
a sergeant ; at least, these were all that could be 
found after the search made at dawn of day the neit 
morning. There was but one discharge of the gnn, 
from which the general had received a grape-shot in 
his chin, one in the groin, and one through the thigh 
which shattered the bone. I never could ascertain 
whether the defection of Montgomery's followers w^as 
in consequence of the fall of their leader, or whether 
owing to their being panic-struck, a consequence so 
peculiar to an unlooked-for shock in the dead of night 
and when almost on the point of coming into action ; 
added to which, the meeting with an obstruction 
(in the barrier) where one was not expected to exist. 
Be that as it may, he or rather the cause in which he 
had engaged^ was deserted by his foUo^vers at the 
instant that their perseverance and intrepidity were 
the most needed. I afterwards learnt that the men's 
engagements were to terminate on 31st December, 
(1775-) " 

As to the disputed point of who fired the fatal gun, 
it is of little importance. The guard was uo doubt 
under the command of Captain Chabot and Lt 
Picard, of the French Canadian militia. The British 
tars under Captain Barnsfare served the guns.^ But 

1 'f Extracl of a letter from A da in Barnsfare, master of tin* TeU trans* 
port ship, to tiis owners Wbitby, dated Quebec^ May 15th, 1776* 

*' We havH got the troubles of this winier over, and have kept tbe 
town of Quebec in spite of all our enemies, lam now litting out the 
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it was then, as it still is the custom, for a steady 
N. C. O. or gunner of Royal Artillery to mount with 
every infantry guard where there are guns. I have 
no doubt in my own mind that honest sergeant Hugh 
McQuarters of the Royal Artillery, " feared Grod only, 
and kept his powder dry," — that he fired the fatal 
gun point blank down the road which be, and the 
gallant guard had steadily watched through, the long 
dark hours of that eventful night — " Palman qui me- 
ruit feratr Let us resume Mr. Thompson's narrative : 
" I do not undertake to give a detailed history of 
the whole of the events, I return to the General and 
the sword. Holding the ' situjRlon of Overseer of 
works in the Royal Engineer Department at Quebec, 
I had the superintendence of the defences to be 
erected throughout the place, which brought to my 
notice almost every incident connected with the 
military operations of the blockade of 1775 ; and 
from the part I had performed in the aflFair generally, 
I considered that I had some right to withhold the 

Tdl as fast as possible to go up the river. The rebels who ran from 
the place on the 6th inst., at the approach of a frigate were 4,000 
strong, and we have within the walls 1,500. We have had a hard 
winter within the walls, beef was one shilling a pound, and pork Is. 
3d. Before this comes to hand, you will hear of us having been 
attacked on 31^/ December, when I had the honor to command at that 
post, where the grand attack was made. / had the fortune of kitting 
the General and his Aide de Camp by the very first two guns I fired, 
which was a great means of saving the garrison, so you may find I 
bave become an expert warrior. They made several attempts afterwards 
and raised four batteries against different parts of the town ; one was 
against the shipping ; which has done great damage to several of 
them but most to the Telt ; they knew the ship as she lay between two 
men-of-war. One boy on board has lost his leg, and one more is 
wounded. All our ship's company are well, only John Hays wounded 
4n the hand." — (New-York Historical Magazine.) 

14 
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generaVs sword, particularly as it had been obtaiiie4 
on the battle ground. 

" On its having been ascertained that Montgo- 
mery's division had withdrawn, a party went out to 
view the eflFects of the shot, when, as the snow had 
fallen on the previous night about knee deep, the 
only part of a body that appeared above the level of 
the snow was that of the general himself, whoae 
hand and part of the left arm was in an erect poeir 
tion, but the body itself much distorted, the knees 
being drawn up towards the head ; the other bodies 
that were found at the moment, were .those of his 
aides-de-camp ChelRman and McFberson,^ and one 
sergeant. The whole were hard frozen. Montgomery's 
sword, (and he was the only officer of that army who 
wore a sword that I ever perceived,) was close by 
his side, and as soon as it was discovered, which w^ia 
first by a drummer-boy, who made a snatch at it on 
the spur of the moment, and no doubt considered it 
a&his lawful prize, but I immediai;ely made him 

John McPherson, A.D. C, to Montgomery^ had a brother then serv- 
ing in the English service. We subjoin from the Sew-York Historical 
Magazine, the last letter Mr. McPherson wrote to his father : 

*' My dear Father, — If you receive this it will be the last this hand 
will ever write you. Orders are given for a general storm of Quebec, 
this night ; and Heaven only knows what may be my fate ; but what- 
ever it be, I cannot resist the inclination I feel to assure you that I 
experience no reluctance in this cause, to venture a life which I con- 
sider is only lent to be used when my country demands it. 

<* That the All gracious Disposer of human events may shower on 
you, my mother, brothers and sisters, every blessing your nature can 
receive, is, and will be to the last moment of my life, the sincoie 
prayer of your dutiful and affectionate son. 

" John McPhimoii*'* 
<< Head-Quarters, before Quebec, \ 
" 30th December, 1775. / 
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deliver it up to me, and some time after I made him 
^ present of seven shillings and six pence, by way of 
prize money." (Thompson). 

" A&it is lighter and shorter than my own sword, 
I have adopted it, and wore it in lieu. Having some 
business at the " S6minaire, " where there was a num- 
ber of American officers, prisoners of war, of G-eneral 
Arnold's division, I had occasion to be much vexed 
with myself for having it with me, for the instant 
they observed it they knew it to have been their 
Q-eneral-s, and they were much affected by the 
recollections that it seemed to bring back to their 
minds; indeed, several of them wept audibly! I 
took care however, in mercy to the feelings of those 
ill-fated gentlemen, that whenever I had to go to 
the Seminary afterwards, to leave the sword behind 
me. Ta return to the Greneral, the body on its 
being brought within the walls (the garrison) was 
identified by Mrs. widow Prentice, (who then kept 
the hotel known by the name,jof "Free Mason's 
Hall,") by a scar on one of his cheeks, supposed to 
be a sabre cut, and by the General having fre- 
quently lodged at her house pn previous occasions 
^f his coming to Quebec on business. Greneral 
Carleton, the then Grovernor G^eneral, being sa- 
tisfied as to his: identity, ordered that the body 
48hould be decently buried, in llie most private man- 
ner, aBd His Excellency entrusted the business to 
TBo^ei I according'ly had the body conveyed to a 
small log house in St. Lewis streejt, (opposite to 
the residence of Judge Dunn^) the second from the 
corner of St. Ursule street, owned by one Fran<?ois 
^^kubert, a cooper^ audi ordered Henry Dunu, joiner, 
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to prepare a suitable coffin ; this he complied with, 
having covered it vv^ith fine black cloth and lined it 
with flannel; I gave him no direction about the 
burying party, as I had a party of my soldiers in 
waiting at the Chateau to carry the corpse to the 
grave at the moment that General Oarleton con- 
ceived proper ; I next proceeded to (Jraubert's, where 
I was told that Mr. Dunn had just taken away the 
corpse ; this was about the setting of the sun on 
the 4th January, 1776. I accordingly posted up to ^ 
the place where I had ordered the grave to be 
dug, (just alongside of that of my first wife, vrithia 
and near the surrounding wall of the powder ma- 
gazine, in the gorge of the St. Lewis bastion,) and 
found, in addition to the six men and Dunn, the 
undertaker, that the Rev. Mr. DeMontmoUin, the 
military chaplain, was in attendance. On satis- 
fying myself that the grave was properly covered 
up, I went and reported the circumstances to Q-e- 
neral Carleton. It having been (subsequently) de* 
cided to demolish the powder magazine, and to 
erect a casemated barrack in its stead, I took care 
to mark the spot where Montgomery was buried 
(not so much perhaps on his account as from the 
interest I felt for it, on another score) by having 
a small cut si one inserted in the pavement within 
the barrack square, and this precaution enabled 
me afterwards to point out the place to a nephew 
of the General, Mr. Lewis, who, learning that 
the person who had had the direction of the burial 
of his uncle's corpse was still living, came to Que- 
bec, about the year 1818, to take away the re- 
mains. I, repaired thither with young Mr. Lewis 
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and several officers of the garrison, together with 
Chief Justice Sewell and some friends of the deceas- 
ed. They accordingly took up the pavement exactly 
in the direction of the grave. The skeleton was found 
complete, and when removed a musket ball fell from 
the skull ; the coffin was nearly decayed. No part of 
the black cloth of the outside, nor of the flannel 
of the inside were visible ; a leather thong with 
which the hair had been tied, was still in a state of 
preservation after a lapse of forty-three years ; there 
is a spring of water near the place, which may have 
liad the eflfect of hastening the decay of the con- 
tents of the grave.'' ^ 

" (Signed,) James Thompson, 

" Overseer of Works. 
^ Quebec, 16th August, 1828." 

1 Richard Montgomery. Born in Ireland in 1736— studied at Tri- 
iiity College, Dublin — was appointed 2l8t August, 1756, to an Ensigncy 
in the I7th Foot, landed at Halifax, with his regiment, 3rd June, 1757 
— served under Wolfe, in 1758, fit the siege of Louisbourg, where his 
honorable conduct procured him promotion, viz a Lieutenancy on 
17th July, 1758. After the tall of Louisbourg, his regiment formed 
part of the forces sent under Amherst to reduce the French forts on 
Lake Champlain. Richard Montgomery became adjutant of the 
Begiment, on the I5th Miy, 1760, and served that summer, under 
Haviland. in the reduction of Montreal, held by Levis. He then was 
sent to the West Indies ; and was made a captain, the 5th May; 1762. 
After that, he went to New-York and returned to Ireland in 1767.— He 
left the English army in 1772 and returned to America in January, 
1773. — In July, 1773. he married Janet Livingstone, a daughter of 
Judge Robert R. Livingston, and established himself on a farm at 
Rhinebeck, Duchess County, in the Province of New-York. In 1775, he 
was chosen as a delegate to Congress and then entrusted with a 
command in Canada — where helmet with his death, on 3 Ist December, 
1775. 

Richard Montgomery was a gentleman of a good Protestant family 
In the -south of Ireland and connected by marriage with Viscount Ra- 
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Col. Benedict Arnold, led his men along the cape- 
outside Palace Gate^ at five in the morning, in 
the teeth of a heavy snow storm, towards Sault* 
au-Matelot street, until they met with resistance on. 
the first barrier, opposite a jutting rock, in the, at 
present, unfrequented lane, called Little Sault- 
au-Matelot street or Dog Lane. Being wounded 
in the knee, he was borne away by some trusiy 
followers, to the Greneral Hospital ; the daring soldier^ 
was deposited on a bed, awaiting the result of the 
assault and when told of the fate of his followers and 
advised to retreat to a spot more distant from the 
British, he said he would not stir ; and if an enem3r 
sought to enter, he would blow out his brains with 
his pistols, which he had deposited near him. 

Arnold led his men by files alongthe river St.Gkarles^ 
until he came to the Sault-au-Matelot quarter, where 
there was a barrier with two guns mounted. It must 
be understood that St. Paul street did not then exists 
the tide coming up nearly to the base of the rock^ 
and the only path between the rook and the beach 
was the narrow alley which now exists in rear of St- 
Paul street, under the precipice itself. Here the 
curious visitor will find a jutting rock, where waa 

nelagh. His leaving the English service was due, Vis said, to some 
injustice shown him by the military aulhorities, connected with pro. 
motion. — ^There was in the 43rd Regiment, serving in 17&9, at the 
surrender of Quebec, another Montgomery, Gapt. Alexander Mont- 
gomery, a brother of Richard. Capt. Alexander Montgomery dis- 
graced his name by acts of cruelty on the inhabitants of St. Joachim. 
Though several historians connect Richard Montgomery with the 
battle of the Plains of Abraham, there is nothing to show he was there,, 
the presumption being that he was then with his Regimeat serving iik 
Western Canada. (Vide Album du Tourisle, P. 33.), 
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iike first barrier. The whole of the stteet went by the 
name of Sault-au-Matelot, from the most ancient 
times. Arnold took the command of the " forlorn 
hope," and was leading the attack upon this barrier, 
which he thus alludes to, in his letter, when he 
received a musket wound in 'the knee^ 



1 •< To General Wooster, General Hospital, Dec., Stst 1775. 

** Dear Sir, — 1 make no doubt General Montgomery acquainted you 
with bis intention of storming Quebec, as soon as a good opportunity 
Offered. As we had several men deserted fV'om us a few days past, 
the General was induced to alter his plan, which was to have attacked 
the Upper and Lower Town at the same time. He thought it most 
prudent to make two different attacks upon the Lower Town, the one 
at Gape Diamond, the other at St. Rochs. For the last attack, I was 
ordered with my own detachment, and Captain Limb's company of 
Artillery. At five o'clock, the hour appointed for the attack, a false 
Mtack was ordered to be made on the Upper Town. We accordingly 
began our march. I passed through St. Roch, and approached near 
the two gun battery picketted in the street, without being discovered, 
which we attacked ; it was bravely defended for about an hour, but, 
with a loss of a number of men, we carried it. In the attack I was 
shot through the leg, and was obliged to be carried to the Hospital, 
wh^re I soon heard the disagreable news, that the General was de- 
feated at Gape Diamond ; himself Captain McPherson, his A.D. C, and 
Gapiain Chee&eman killed on the spot, with a number of othei^ un- 
ioiown. 

** After gaining the Battery, my detachment pushed on to the second- 
barrier which they took possession of; at the same time, the enemy 
sallied out from the Palace Gate and attacked them in rear. A field 
piece which the roughness of the roads would not permit us carrying 
on, fell into the enemy's hands with a number of prisoners. 

** The last accounts from my detachment, about ten minutes since, 
they were pushing for the Lower Town. Their communication with 
me was cut off. I am exceedingly apprehensive what the event will 
be. They will either carry the Lower Town, be made prisoners, or 
cut to pieces. I thought proper to send an express to let you know 
the critical situation we are in, and make no doubt you will give us 
all the assistance in your power. 

** As I urn not able to act, I shall give up the command to Colonel 
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which disabled him, and he was carried back to the 
Q-eneral Hospital. His troops, however, persevered, 
and having soon made themselves masters of the 
barrier, pressed on through the narrow street to the 
attack of the second, near the eastern extremity of 
Sault-au-Matelot street. This was a battery which 
protected the ends of the two streets called St. Peter 
and Sault-au-Matelot streets, extending, by means of 
hangards, mounted with cannon, from the rock to the 
river. Lymeburner's dwelling a private house, had 
cannon projecting from the end windows, as had 
a house at the end of Sault-au-Matelot street. The 
enemy took shelter in the houses on each side, and 
in the narrow pass leading round the base of the 
cliff towards Hope-Grate, where they were secured 
by the angle of the rock from the fire of the guns at 
the barrier. Here the enemy met with a determin- 
ed resistance, which it was impossible to overcome ; 
and Greneral Carleton having ordered a sortie from 
Palace Grate under Captain Laws, in order to take 
them in the rear — and their rear-guard, under Cap- 
tain Dearborn, having already surrendered — ^the 
division of Arnold demanded quarter, and were 
brought prisoners to the Upper-Town. The officers 
were confined in the Seminary. The contest con- 

Campbell. I heg you will immediately send an express to the Honble. 
Continental Congress and His Excellency General Washington. 

** The loss of my detachment before I left it, was about thirty killed 
and wounded, among the latler is Major Ogden, who with Captain 
Oswald, Captain Burr and the other volunteers behaved extremely 
well. 

'< I have only time to add that, I am with the greatest esteem, 
** Your most obd't Ac, Ac, Ac. 

" B. Arnold." 
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tinued for upwards of two hours, and the bravery of 
the assailants was indisputable. Through the freezing 
cold, and the pelting of the storm, they maintained 
the attack until all hope of success was lost, when 
they surrendered to a generous enemy, who treated 
the wounded and prisoners with humanity." 

" The Americans lost in the attack about one 
hundred killed and wounded, and six officers of 
Arnold's party, exclusive of the lost at Pres-de-Ville. 
The British lost one officer. Lieutenant Anderson of 
the Royal Navy, Mr. Fraser, a head shipcarpenter 
and seventeen killed and wounded. The following is 
a statement of the force which surrendered : 

1 Lieutenant, 

2 Majors, 
8 Captains, 

1 Quarter Master, 
4 Volunteers, 
350 Eank and file, 
44 Officers and soldiers, wounded. 

426 Total surrendered. 
** By the death of Montgomery the command de- 
"X^olved upon Arnold, who had received the rank of 
brigadier General. In a letter, dated 14th January, 
^776, he complains of the great difficulty he had 
3n keeping his remaining troops together, so dis- 
heartened were they by their disasters on the 31sf 
IDecember. The siege now resumed its former cha- 
racter of a blockade, without any event of importance, 
^until the month of March, when the enemy received 
:ieinforcements that increased their numbers to near 
iwo thousand men. In the beginning of April, Ar- 
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nold took the command at Montreal, and was relieved 
before Quebec by Brigadier General Wooster. The 
blockading army, which had all the winter rc(mained 
at three miles distance from the city, now approach- 
ed nearer the ramparts, and re-opened their fire 
upon the fortifications, with no better success than 
before. In the night of the 8rd May, they made an 
unsuccessful attempt to destroy the ships of war and 
ressels laid up in the Cul-de-Sac, by sending in a 
fire ship, the Gaspi, with the intention of profiting 
by the confusion, and of making another attack upon 
the works by escalade. At this time they had reason 
to except that considerable reinforcements, which 
they had no means of preventing from reaching the 
garrison, wouJd shortly arrive from England ; and 
giving up all hope of success, they became impatient 
to return to their own country. A council of war 
was held on the 5th, by Greneral Thomas, who had 
succeeded Wooster ; and it was determined to raise 
the siege' at once, and to retire to Montreal. They 
immediately began their preparations, and in the 
course of the next forenoon broke up their camp, 
and commenced a precipitate retreat. 

" In the mean time the gallant Oarleton and his ia- 
trepid garrison were rejoiced by the arrival, early 
in the morning of the 6th May, of the Surprise frigate. 
Captain Linzee, followed soon after by the Jjts, of 
fifty guns, and Martin sloop of war, with a reinforce* 
ment of troops and suppUes. Nothing could exceed 
the delight of the British at this seasonable relief. 
After the toil and privation of a six months' siege, it 
may be imagined with what feelings the inhabitants 
beheld the frigate rounding Point L6vis, aad how 
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jsincerely they welcomed her arrival in the basin, 
^he his was oommanded by Captain, afterwards 
^Admiral, Sir Charles Douglas, Baronet, father of 
IMajor General Sir Howard Douglas Captain Doug- 
Has had made uncommon exertions to force hi« 
^lip through fields of ice, — having by skilful mana- 
gement and a press of sail carried her, for the space 
^)f fifty leagues, through obstacles which would have 
deterred an oflBcer less animated b^ the z:eal which 
^lie critical service on which, hk was employed 
Tiequired. The troops on board the vessels, consisting 
of two companies of the 29th Regiment, with a party 
of marines, amounting in all to two hundred men^ 
"were immediately landed, under the command of 
Captain Viscount Petersham, afterwards General the 
Earl of Harrington. No sooner had they arrived in 
the Upper-Town, than General Carleton, who had 
learned the retreat of the enemy, determined to 
make a sortie and to harass their rear. He accord- 
ingly marched out at the head of eight hundred 
men ; but so rapid was the flight of the enemy, that 
a few shots only were exchanged, when they aband- 
oned ilieir stores, artillery, scaling ladders, leaving 
also their sick, of whom they had a great many, to 
the care of the British. The humanity with which 
they were treated was afterwards commemorated 
by Chief Justice Marshall in his life of Washington." ^ 
" The military success, " says Alfred Sandham, 
which had put nearly the whole of Canada into 
the possession of the Americans, terminated with 
the fall of Montgomery under the walls of Quebec. 
General Arnold, with the small remnant of his 
1 Hawkins* Picture of Quebee. 
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troops kept his ground until spring. Meanwhile 
G-eneral Wooster quietly rested in undisputed pos- 
session of Montreal. On the departure of Wooster 
for Quebec, (April lat, 177t>,) Col. Hazen assumed 
command. In a letter addressed to General Schuyler, 
the Colonel relers to the friendly disposition mani- 
fested by the Canadians when Montgomery first 
penetrated into the country, but that they could no 
longer be looked upon as friends. This change he 
ascribed to the fact that the clergy had been neglected 
and '' in some instances ill used-" He closes with 
the following : ** You may remember, sir, in a con- 
versation with you at Alb any ^ 1 urged the necessity 
of pending immediately ' to Canada able Grenerals, 
a respectable army, a Committee of Congress, a 
suitable supply of hard cash, and a Printer ;' 

" When the news reached Congress that the 
assault upon Quebec had failed ; that Montgomery 
had been left dead on the snowy heights, and Arnold 
borne wounded from the field ; that cold, hunger, 
and small -pox were wasting the array, that discipline 
was forgotten, and the people indiflerent or inimical, 
the Congress resorted to the expedient of appointing 
three Commissioners to go to Montreal, confer with 
Arnold, and arrange a plan for the rectification of 
Canadian aifairs.^' Beiijamiu Franklin, Samuel Chase 
and Charles Carroll, T\^ere selected for this mission. 
Mr. John Carroll, a Catholic Clergyman, (afterwards 
Archbishop of Baltimore), was also invited to accom- 
pany them. He had been educated in Frauce, and it 
was supposed that this circumstance, added to his 
religious profession and character, would enable him 
to exercise an influence with the clergy in Canada. 
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The Commissioners were clothed with extraordinary 
3)owers. " They were authorized to receive Canada 
into the union of Colonies, and organize the govern- 
onent on the republican system. They were em- 
3)Owered to suspend military oflSlcers, decide disputes 
"between the civil and military authorities, vote at 
<5ouncils of war, draw upon Congress to the amount 
of one hundred thousand dollars, raise additional 
troops, and issue military commissions, " in short, 
whatever authority Congress itself, could be supposed 
to exercise over Canada, was conferedupon the three 
Commissioners. Chiefly, however, they were charged 
to convince, conciUate, and win. the Canadians by 
appeals to their reason and interest ;. in aid of which 
they were to take measures for establishing a news- 
paper to be conducted by a friend of Congress." To 
carry into operation this portion of their instructions, 
they secured the services of a Fre^ch Printer named 
Mesplets, who was engaged, with a promise that all 
his expenses should be paid. The party left Phila- 
delphia about the 20th of March, 1776, but did not 
reach Montreal until the 29th of April. They were 
" received by General Arnold in the most polite and 
friendly manner, conducted to Head Quarters, where 
a " genteel " company of ladies and gentlemen had 
assembled to welcome them. They supped with 
. Arnold, and after supper were conducted by the 
G-eneral to their lodgings, — the house of Mr. Thomas 
Walker, — the best built, and perhaps the best furni- 
shed in Montreal. The next day the Commissioners 
sat at a Council of War, (of which Arnold was the 
President), held in the Government building. At this 
council was told the dismal truth with regard to the 
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eifaiFs of Congress in Canada, Canada was lost, and 
the first despatch of the Commiasiouers informed 
Congress that iheir credit in Canada was not merely 
impaired, but destroyed. Perceiving the hopelessness 
of the position, Franklin left Montreal on the 11th 
May^ and on the following day was joined by Mr. J. 
Carroll at St, Johns. They reached Philadelphia 
€arly iix June. The account presented by Franklin 
to Congress of money expended on this journey, 
showed that he had advanced the sum of $1220, of 
which $560 was to be charged to Qeneral Arnold, 
and $124 to Chas. Carroll The beds and outfit of the 
party cost $164. The whole expense incurred by 
Franklin and J. Carroll was |372. On the 29th of 
May, Chase and Chas. Carroll, left Montreal to attend 
a Council of War at Chambly, Avere it was deter- 
mined that the army should retreat out of Canada, 
On the ^Oth the Commissioners left Chambly for St. 
Johns, from whence they proceeded on their journey 
homeward thus ending the efforts put forth by the 
Congress to maintain a footing in Canada. 

The dispatches of the Commissioners do not contain 
any special reference to the services rendered by 
Mesplets ; but it is certain that the numerous and in 
some instances lengthy addresses to the Canadian 
people were printed by him " ^ 

*' It may be acceptable," says Benjamin Suite, **to 
furnish fresh information respecting Fleury Mesplet, 
the first French Printer established in Canada, ^ and 
also of Jotard, who was the Editor of one of hi« 
iPeriodicals. 

1 The Canadian A nHqnanarit I- 5??-6l. 
s Die Canadian Antiquarian, Vol, 1, P. 58* 
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<' Before coming to Canada, Mesplet had been a 
printer, in Philadelphia, where (in 1774) he published 
ItfiUte adre&sie aux habitants de la Province de Quebec^ 
de la part du Congris G6n4ral de VAmerique Septen- 
trionale, tenu d Philadelphie. 

" In the spring of 1776, he followed Franklin to 
Montreal, for the purpose of being useful to him as 
a printer. Very little work was done, if any, because 
the " Congress people " had to retire not long after. 
"As soon as this was over, Mesplet went to Que- 
bec, and there, by means of the type of the Quebec 
Gazette^ probably, brought out one of the first books 
issued by a Canadian Press. It was aught but a 
I'^print of a volume of sacred songs, known as 
-£« CantiqtAe de Marseille.. This occured in the same 
year, 1776. Fleury Mesplet, and Charles Berger's 
quames adorn the title page. 

" They both are seen subsequently in Montreal 
^:?:ercising their art, conjointly. Their office was, in 
nftj^e Market Place, the present Custom House Square. 
"The partnership did not last long, for in 1778, 
^(39plet started (in both languages) the Montreal 
Hazette, which still exists. 

" Under the sway of G-eneral Haldimand, much dis- 
satisfaction seems to have ruffled the public mind. 
"The French Canadians especially, complained <d his 
:3[nanner of dealing with " Colonists. " They w^re 
iaryu^ to raise a popular obstacle in hifi way. Mesplet 
<:;omplied with this feeling, and about 1779 started a 
;iKditical ("libellous") paper says a contemporary 
newspaper, the first of this class, ever published on 
"this continent. It was styled. Tant pis, Tant mieux. 
The writer of this somewhat remarkable intro 
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duction, was one Jotard, a lawyer from France, who 
had undertaken openly the task of fighting Haldi- 
mand to the bitter end. The result could not be 
long doubtful. 

" Jotard and Mesplet, soon found themselves incar- 
cerated in the Quebec Jail, and had to abandon their 
hazardous attack. There they met with other French 
prisoners, one of whom was Pierre de Sales Later- 
ri^re, formerly director of the St. Maurice Forges, in 
which capacity he was accused of having favored 
the entrance of the American Forces in 1775, and 
helped to their maintenance while in the country. 

" ^ Pierre duCalvet, then the leader, so to speak of 
the French malcontents, became also a companion 
of the three prisoners, and shared their confinement, 
as well as a Scotchman, by the name of Hay, a 
cooper, of Quebec, charged with having held corres- 
pondence with the enemy. 

" The picture of their captivity, drawn by Later- 
riere in his curious Memoires, (Manuscript), throws a 
very unfavorable lighten the moral character of both 
Mesplet and Jotard. Troublesome, impudent drunk- 
ards, such was the standing complaint made against 
them, during a period of some four years, which 
they spent together within the walls of the prison of 
Quebec. 

" Being all liberated (1783,) on the arrival of Lord 
Dorchester as Governor Q-eneral, we find no farther 

1 The Huguenot Pierre Du Galvet, a state prisoner in the cells of the 
R6collet Convent in 1779, is one of the nrOBt curiouB figures of those 
times. He had saved money previous to the surrender of Quebec, and 
was a most determined enemy of Sir F. Haldimand^ whom he subse- 
quently sued in the English Courts of Justice. He was lost at sea, 
returning from England. (See Mdmoires de DuCalvet.) 
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trace of Jotard, but Mesplet is heard of again, having 
founded La Gazette Litt4raire in Montreal, about 
1788. "1 

Quebec was provided with a public library, in the 
year 1779 ; it lasted with varying success, until 
the 1869, when its books were added by purchase 
to those of the Literary and Historical Society. 

One year of the last century — the year 1785 — is 
associated in the minds of the French Canadian 
citizens, with a very unusual phenomenon. It is 
called Fannie de la grande noirceur. 

" On Sunday, the 9th October, between four and 
five o'clock in the afternoon, an uncommon darkness 
was perceived, though at the same time the atmos- 
phere appeared of a fiery luminous yellow colour ; 
this was followed by squalls of wind and rain, with 
severe thunder and lightning, which continued most 
of the night ; a thing uncommon at that season, it 
having froze considerably the night before. 

" On Saturday, the 15th October, about fifteen 
minutes after three in the afternoon, it became 
darker than it had been the Sunday before, and the 
sky of much the same colour ; it was succeeded by 
a heavy shower, and very severe thunder and light- 
ning. 

" Sunday morning, the 16th, was quite calm and 
fc^gy till about ten o'clock, when there arose some 
wind from the eastward, which partly expelled the 
fog ; in about half an hour after, it became so dark 
that ordinary print could not be read within doors ; 
this was followed by a squall of wind and rain when 
it brightened up again. From five, till about ten) 

I Tfie Canadian Antiquarian, Vol. IV, P. 64. 
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minntes after twelve, the darkiiess was so great, 
that the Ministers in the English and Presbyterian 
churches were obliged to stop lill they got candles. 
From two o'clock till about ten minutes after, it was 
as dark as at midnight when there is no moon light 

" From forty-three, till about fifty ii;inutes after 
three o'clock, it was total darkness ; and from thirty- 
five till forty-five minutes after four, it was very 
dark. The people in the city dined by candle light, 
and spent a part of the afternoon in lighting up and 
extinguishing them. Each period of darkness was 
followed by gusts of wind and rain, with some 
severe claps of thunder, and the atmosphere looked 
as before described* 

"It was remarked, that on the days before men- 
tioned, there appeared to be two adverse currents of 
of air, the uppermost impelling a luminous strata of 
clouds towards the north-east, and the lower, dri\dng 
with great rapidity broken misty clouds towards the 
south-west, and that the rain water which fell on 
Sunday during those gusts was almost black, — No 
satisfactory sohitiou has ever been given of this 
extraordinary phenomenon.* " 

Those dark days were known to the English as the 
" two dark Sundays." 

In 1782, the city belles had been much exercised as 
to the marriageable prospects of a young naval officer 
commanding H. JVl's sloop Albemarle, 28 guns, then in 
port. What was more distressing to some of them, was 
that from the ardor displayed by the susceptible son 
of Neptune, there seemed no prospect whatever of se- 
ducing away his allegiance, from his fair inamorata, 
'* a sweet creature who hailed from Free Mason's 

1 Smithes IHdory of Vanuda, Vol 11, P. I7K 
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Hall," on Mountain hill, the niece or daughter of the 
landlord. The youthful heroine was a damsel of 
wondrous beauty, and the gallant, a no less per- 
«onage than Lady Hamilton's future lover, the hero 
of the Nile, of Aboukir, of Trafalgar — Horatio, Lord 
Nelson. ^ The yputhful amours of Nelson, which 
nearly lost him for ever to glory, well authenticated 



1 " N«l9on, says Lamdrtine, spent a few months at Quebec. Smitten 
with a violent passion for a fair Canadian, inferior to him by birth, he 
did not hesitate to sacritipe his ambition to his love, and was prepared 
to quit the service, to marry the adored one as the fleet was ready to 
-sail for Europe. His brother officers conceroed at his folly cam« 
ashore to tear him away by force from his idol, and used violence to 
remove him to shipboard. It was then augured that on love, that in- 
satiable ambition of tender hearts, would be shipwrecked his career." 

Is not the foregoing a suggestive passage, pregnant with meaning ? 
What a vista of suppositions, each one more startling than the last, 
does it not open up to the mind's eye ? Who can award adequate 
praise to the tender concern of Nelson's shipmates, for carrying him 
«way bodily to prevent a Briton of eighteen from committing matri- 
mony with a colonist ? What considerate fellows to snatch away the 
love-sick Horatio from Lesbia's winning smiles. Think of the lov'3r 
^f the queenly Duchess of Hamilton ready to sacrifice promotion, am- 
l>ition, gloryi nay Westminster Aobey itself, so that a Ganadim 
Juliet might call htm husband. 

What a group of strange, romantic ideas are suggested by this episode 

in the life of Nelson. What an insight in the human heart ? What a 

lesson taught by the frailties of great .men ? Let the reader imagine 

liimself a denizen of Quebec in 1782, take post, say on Mountain 

^ill, and watch the passage of the cavalcade of ruddy, handsome 

Bnglish middies, holding tight the future hero of Aboukir and Tra- 

Mgar, some by an arm, some by a leg, whilst others support his 

liead, pushing and hauling him vigorously coast^wise far from the 

*Ciroean influence of his enchantress, reinforced by a squad o** jolly 

-«narine8, singing as they go along '' Black eyed Susan, " anxious to 

-deposit on the quarter deck England's pridi, Emma Hamilton's futur 

•sBidorer— the chivalric commander of the Victory . Is there no moral 

fKnnted by these lines ? Shall we not also have a word of praise for 

^hose who thus saved Nelson for immortality and Lady Hamilton. " 
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by Ms biographers Southey, Lamartinef &c.j I hare 
described elsewhere, ^ 

Mountain street seems to hare been fertile in 
am 01 on s episodes ; tradition has handed down an 
adTenture, in T^^^hich George Ill's youthful sorir 
Prince William Henry, came off only second best. 
It is stated that the Dnke of Clarence, on landing from 
the Pegasus frigate, was yery roughly treated by 
the indignant father of a Quebec bellc^ towards whom 
the youth had been too demonstrative in his appre- 
ciation of female loTeliness. — Discretion, on thi& 
occasion, had appeared to the future Monarch of 
England, the best part of yalor. The loyal citizens 
greeted his adyent with fire-works ; Lord Dorchester 
had his Royal Highness seated at the Castle St 
Louis, facing the citadel, on an exalted " platform,"" 
to witness the display. ^ 

The social troubles w^hich convulsed Prance in 
the year 1789, were very slightly felt at Quebec. 
As usual the annual dinner of the Veterans of 
1775, took place, either at Pree Masons' Hall (Pren- 
tice's Hotel), or some other Coffee House, on the 31st 
December, both nationalities tciking part in it ; on 
the 4th June, being George Ill's birth day, a levee 

1 An account of Ihis cunous ad\'^eiiture in the hero'i life, was 
published in L^Ai.bijm mj ToLUiiaTE, p, 43. In December last, it 
was neatly translated ciitn fiorituriSj in Townshend's St. James 
Christmas A>fNCAL for 1875. p. 84, second Edition, — by Mr. Sydney 
Hobjohns. It is staled that Gapt. Hardy was then serving under him, 

2 " 1 hav©j says Thompson t received hi.^ Lordship's (Lord Dorchester) 
orilers to erect a platform cm the roof of a uaiilted hous^, originally a 
powdermagazine, joining: the upper end of the Netv Building (Chaleaii) 
Jor His Hoyal Highness [Prince William Henry) and his company (to) 
sit upon while the fire- works are displayed on an eminence fronting^ 
ii below the Old CifadeL [Diary ofJas. Thompson^ 2! si August, I7&7.j 
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was lield at 11 a.m., and a ball in the evening, at 
-the Old Chateau, for those who had attended the 
morning Levee. 

The Quebec Gazette of the 26th March 1789, 
chronicles the demise of its late printer, William 
Brown, and gives out that the business will be 
hereafter carried on, by Samuel Neilson, his nephew. 
Lord Dorchester's benign influence appears to extend 
to several matters afiecting the public good. Lady 
Maria, his youthful partner and helpmate, is as 
Amiable as ever, and enjoys her town drives and her 
little court of friends. 

On the 6th April, the rank of fashion, nobility and 
clergy of all denominations, as well as commoners, 
crowded at the Chateau St, Louis, to enter their names 
as subscribers ^ to the Quebec Agricultural Society, 

1 The Quebec Gazelle of the 23r(i April, will supply the names : the 
list is suggestive, on more points tb«n one. 
Rev. Phillip Tosey, Military Chap. T. Arthur Coffin. 
T. Monk. Atty. Genl. Capt. Ghas. St. Ours. 

O.-B. Tachereau. Esq. Aug. Glapion, Sup J^suites. 

Peter StewaA, Esq. A. Hubert, Cure de QueDec. 

Jfalcolm Fraser^ Esq. Juchereau Ouchesnay, Esq. 

William Lindsay, •" L. d« Salaberry, " 

J. B. Descheneaux," P. Panet, P. C: 

John Lees, " M. Grav6, Sup6rieur S6minaire« 

John Benaud, « John Craigie, Esq. 

John Young, " Berthelot D'Artigny, Esq. 

Mathew Lymburner, Esq. Perrault TAIne, " 

John Blackwood, •* George Allsopp, " 

M. L. Germain, flls. Robert Lester, '' 

A. Panet^ Esq. Alex. Davidson, ** 

P. L. Panet, Esq. The Chief Justice. 

A^ Gasp^, Esq.^ St. Jean Port Joly. Hon. Hugh Finlay. 
M. Ob. Aylwin. •* Thos. Dunn. 

The Canadian Bishop. ** Edward Harrison. 

M. Bully, Coadjuteur. ** John Collins. 

T. Mervin Nooth, Dr. *^ Adam Mabane. 

Henry Motz, ♦' '* J. G. C. De Lery. 

Jenkins Williams, '* G«o. Pownall. 

Isaac Ogden, Judge of Admiralty. '< Henry CaldwelL 
Messirt^ Panet, curd of Riv. Quelle. <' William Grant, 
fiir Thomas Mills. '* Frangois Baby. 

Eran^^is Dambourg^s, Esq. « Samuel Holland. 
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warmly patronized by His Excellency; Hon. Hugh. 
Fill lay, Deputy Post Master General, ia chosen Se- 
cretary. 

Amongst the transactions in real eatate this year^ 
one notices the sale by Court of Law, of two extensive 
distilleries in St. Charles street (Lepper and Lloyd'& 
premises in our day ?) belonging to the estate of the 
late James Grant : the sale to take place at the 
Quebec College (The Jesuits' College) where the 
court then sat. 

The 25 th September is devoted to sport and races, 
to take place on the Plains of Abraham,^ 

We find the Roman Catholic Bishop, called on to 

bless the new bridge, named aftrr His Excellency, 

Dorchester Bridge/' opened to the public on the 24th 

September, 1789* This bridge was a few acres more 

to the west of the present one, which dates of 1822; 

he first Dorchester Bridge was built by Asa Porter. 

Whipping was no novelty in those days, and one 
*^ John Millar (pursuant to a sentence of the Justices 
of the PeaceJ was pubhcly whipped ^ on the market 
place, in the upper town, for stealing ducks and 
turkeys." [Quebev GazeUe, 17th Dec, 1791.) 

CapL Fraspr, 34th Regt, Hctn, George Davidson. 

Kfi t^lm Chaii»iler, Esq *• Chs De Umanififera;, 

J.T f:utrrNl, '■ ** Lf^Cotnpta Dupre. 

J. F. Cupnet, *' Major Malh'^ws. 

M. Pierre Flordnce^ Riviere Quelle. Capt Rol^on, 

1 " To mirr iw at t^ o'clock, a subscHj>tinrs purse wiU be run for^ on 
the Plains of Abrah im, for the btjsi ol the two two miles heats by Sir 
ThDnias Mill's Coqtiette, Mr LanaudiiTe's Vorbmu : Capt, Saint-Durs' 
Niagara and Mr, Merrick's Pfggij. Between the heats there is a saddle 
lo be run for, frne to all Canadian bred horsos, to he ridden by Cant- 
dims." — iQuebi'c Gaztlttt 24 ^epi. \1^^.) 

^ There was al a very early date as well, a whipping post, on the 
lowtT'town market place facing the Church Noire^Uam^'des-Yicioim^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1791—1815. 

CONSTITUTIONAL. STRUGGLES. 

Imperial Act of 1791, dividing the Province of Quebec. — The Ddke 
OF Kent. — War with France. — Press Gangs. — Slavery. — 
Sir James Craig. — First Atlantic Steamer. — War with the 
United States. — 

Quebec, with its new parliament, is growing in 
importance. Let us take a hurried glance at the 
divers incidents which will engage the attention of 
its denizens for the next twenty-four years. One of 
the most startling items for the world of fashion, was 
the landing at the lower-town, in August, of the 
Sovereign's fourth son, His Koyal Highness Prince 
Edward : elsewhere ^ we have chronicled the levees, 
addresses and Chateau-balls, given on account of the 
advent of this sprig of royalty, the jolly young Col. 
of the 7th Fusiliers. Lt. G-overnor Alured Clark's 
proclamation, issued on the 26th December 1791, 
dividing Canada into two provinces, became an 
occasion for festivity ; a public dinner attended by 

1 In Maple UaveSf for 18C5, Page 64. 
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one hundred and sixty gentlemen, enlivened by the 
strains of Prince Edward's band, went off with 
great iclaL A public illnniination followed ; efiorts 
were made to unite the King's old BubjectB (the 
English), with the new^ subjects (the French), and a 
constitutional club formed w^ith that object in view. 
On the 27th December 1792, the first Parliament 
under the new constitution met at Quebec. An old 
and respected City barrister, J. A^ Panet, esquire, 
w^as elected speaker and continued to be, for tw^enty- 
two years. His Excellency informed the Assembly that 
France had declared war to England. M. de Gaspe 
has graphically related the painful impression created 
here by the news of the execution of the French 
King: how "his father, mother and aunt wept 
bitterly and long " on hearing of this heinous crime. 

Our city will soon have occasion to rejoice, that 
Canada is not a French colony any more ; and pre- 
sently we will hear the eloquent parish priest (after- 
wards bishop) 1 Plessis, thank Almighty God, that 
that in our market place there is " no guillotine to 
behead priests, nobles and citizens.*' 

In the fall of 1793, ^ the '' Saviour," of Quebec, in 

Quebec, 5Blh September, 1793. 

1 On Tuesday last arrived here from London, in His Majesty's ship 
Hetern, IJis Excellency the Hight Honorable Guy, Lord Dorchester, 
Lady Dorchester and Family. The ship came to anchor abaul nine 
o'clock in the morning^ and His Lorrlship, ^iecJining the honors of the 
garrison U|)on his landing, cama ashore privately about eleyeii o'clock, 
and walked up from the beach ^ a carriage attended to take her Lady- 
ship anfJ Miss Carle ton. The news of Iheir arrival seemed In give 
universal satisfaction to every description of oiti^sens, which was 
ejtpresseri by a general illumination in the evening. 

Long and repealed experience has taaght the Canadians to repose 
the highest confidence in his Lordship's fostering care of this colony 
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1776, Lord Dorchester returned from England, whi6li 
at that time, was deeply stirred by the subversive 
and sanguinary ^ doctrines of the French sans culottes. 
The upheavings in France, were not, however, 
without their eflFect, at Quebec. As early as the 26th 
November 1793, Lord Dorchester had thought pro- 
per to issue a proclamation against " emissaries from 

they look up to him as a father ; nor do they appear to entertain a 
more sincere wish than that he may be induced to spend the remainder 
of his valuable life amongst them, and that they may long enjoy the 
blessing of his mild and equitable Gov^nment. His Lordship has 
brought out his third son, the Honorable Mr. Christopher Carleton, as 
one of his Aide-de-Camps. In his suite, are also arrived Col. Beckwith 
and Mr. Ryland, Secretary to his Lordship. 

The Bishop of Quebec (Dr. Mountain) we understand, sailed from 
England in a frigate, nearly at the same time with his Lordship. 
{Quebec Gazelle, 26th April. 1793.) 

1 The reading public of Quebec, English and French, were persuing 
with sorrow mingled with scorn and indignation, in the Quebec Gazette 
of the 6th February 1794, the atrocious charges embodied in the act of 
accusation of the unfortunate Marie-Antoinette. The second count ran 
thus : '* Marie-Antoinette, widow of Louis Capet, has, since her abode 
in France, been the scourge and blood sucker of the French ; that 
even before the happy Revolution which gave the French people their 
sovereignty, she had political correspondence with a man called the 
King of Bohemia and Hungary ; that the correspondence was con- 
trary to the interests of France ; and, not content with acting in con- 
cert with the brothers of fiouis Capet, and the infamous and execrable 
Calonne, at that time Minister of the Finances ; of having squandered 
the finances of France (the fruit of the sweat of the people), in a dread- 
ful manner, to satisfy inordinate pleasures, and to pay the agents of 
her criminal intrigues, it is notorious that she has, at different times, 
transmitted millions to the Emperor, which served him and still 
support him to sustain a war against the Republic; and that it is by 
suph excessive plunder that she has at length exhausted the national 
trfeasury." 

The array of <' crimes against the nation,'* charged against the un- 
fortunate princess, takes up half of the Gazette and culminates in 
an accusation of inceste, calling her a ** New Agrippina." 
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France, &c., busy propagating revolutionary prin- 
ciples in the Province of Quebec. These suspicions, 
we will find, actuating the policy of several governors 
for years afterwards, so long as war continued bet- 
ween both powers. This horror of French institu- 
tions, was more than once used, in later days by 
the entourage of the Governors to worry and oppress 
England's new subjects, the descendants of the 
French, 

On the 9th July 1796, Lord Dorchester, under 
leave of absence, sailed for England, in the Frigate 
Active, leaving General Robert Prescott in charge of 
the Government. The Active was wrecked on Anti- 
costi, on her way home and His Excellency crossed 
over to Perc6 and from thence sailed to Halifax, 
taking passage from that port in H. M. S. Dover, 
landing at Portsmouth on the 19th September 1796. 

To those, curious of learning what were the fashion- 
able tipples, at the end of the late century, and lest 
any should imagine that our forefathers on festive 
occasions patronised aught hu.t sangaree (mulled wine) 
shrub, Benecarlo wine, with old Jamaica Eum, for 
coup d'appetit, the advertisement of the- sale by 
auction, in 1794, of the choice stock, at Fergusson's 
Hotel, will be quite a revelation. "We read of " Ma- 
deira Wine," Malmsey, Barsac, Marabella, Malaga, 
Hock, a hogshead of Paxaretti wine, &c.^ 

Sometimes, the whole city was thrown into com- 
motion by the unexpected and mysterious advent, 
from Point Levis, — where they were hutted,-Yof 
swarms of Indians, waiting for their annual presents 
from Government. 

1 Vide Supplement lo Quebec Gazette, 6lh February, 1794. 
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M. de Gaspfe describes one of those alarming 
occurrences which he witnessed, at the close of last 
century, " when.no less than 400 of these swarthy 
savages crossed over, one Sunday, to the city in their 
canoes, without any apparent cause. Though no 
mischief was actually feared, the commander of the 
garrison thought proper to have the guards doubled 
at the gates and barracks. The Indian wore nothing 
but shirts, with a strip of cloth round their lions : they 
brought over no other arms than the inseparable to- 
mahawk. Some of the oldest warriors had scalps 
hung to their belts : this meant that they had taken 
a part in the last war, between the English and 
Americans (1776-6.) They were evidently true sa- 
vages : ferocious in aspect — ^with features smeared 
with red and black paint and tatoed bodies. Their 
heads were shorn, close; except a tuft of hair on the 
top, a token of defiance to the enemy. Some 
had their ears slit in long strips dangling on their 
shoulders ; others, had them whole with silver rings 
four inches in diameter. They were, indeed, veri- 
table Indians, ready to quaff in a skull, a foe's life 
blood, or roast him alive. The object of this Indian 
invasion, to the city on a Sunday, I never could 
fathom. It might be a special festival, or joy at 
having received the day previous, their annual pre- 
sents from Government. Never did I before or 
since witness such a gathering in the streets of 
Quebec. Singularly enough, they were unaccom- 
panied by their squaws. After perambulating the 
streets in parties of thirty or forty, and dancing in 
front of the residences of the chief citizens, who 
threw out pieces of money, to get rid of, or re- 
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munerate, them for their performance, they all met 
and halted on the upper-town market, at the close of 
the afternoon service, before the E^O. Cathedral, and 
four or five hundred in number, sang and danced 
the w^ar dance. This began first by simulating a 
council of w^ar. Then after short harangues, they 
filed off" behind their great chief, imitating with 
their tomahawks the action of paddles cleaving the 
waves in cadence. They next formed p. ring and 
struck up a slow, melancholy chaunt, as if prepar- 
ing to start with their canoes, for an expedition. 
Their chorus, I can yet recall : " Sdhontes ! sdhontes ! 
sdhontes ! oniakerin ou atchio chicono ou atibe. Finally, 
At a given signal, all was silence. They appeared 
to consult the horizon and scent the air, as if an 
enemy was near. After gliding on their bellies, ser- 
pent fashion and cautiously, the chief uttered a 
fearful yell, to which the rest replied and then 
springing among his followers, brandishing his to- 
mahawk, he seized a youth, who seemed daized, 
threw him a cross his shoulder, retreated inside of 
the ring which closed round him — placed the cap- 
tive's face on the ground and pretended to scalp 
him. Then turning him over rapidly, he appeared 
intent in opening his breast with his tomahawk and 
collecting in his hand the blood, which he raised to 
his mouth, as if he wished to drink it, uttering fero- 
cious howls. The lookers, on thought the scene was 
real, when the chief sprang on his legs, with a shout 
of triumph and brandished over his head a real scalp 
painted red, which he had cunningly pulled from 
under his belt whilst, the young Indian, recovering 
his liberty ran like lightning along Fabrique street. 
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The redskins after dancing wildly and yelling like 
so many demons let loose from the infernal regions^ 
finally dispersed : the city sank in quiet again. 
The savages which were able, re*crossed to Point 
Iievis : those, too intoxicated, slept about the upper 
and lower-town streets. Fortunately, these unwel- 
come visits occurred rarely ; " As late, however, as 
1846, the Micmac and Montagnais Indians, from 
the north shore and the Restigouche river, were in 
the habit of ascending each summer the St. Law- 
rence, in canoes, and build their wigwams on the 
beach of Levis, south-west of the St. Joseph Churchy 
where they used to spend a part of the season. ^ 

Quebec ships crossing the ocean, and ascending 
the St. Lawrence this year, had to guard against 
dangers quite as formidable as those of ice-bergs^ 
rocks and shoals. On the 19th August 1797, the 
masters of the ships composing the Quebec fleet, ^ 
grateful for a safe escape from French frigates and 
privateers, presented an address to Capts. Larcom 
and Talbot, of H. M. Ships Hindy and Eurydice^ 
thanking them for having safely convoyed them to 
their port of destination. 

The grand old national gathering, religiously kept 
up each 31st December, by the survivors of Gruy Carle- 
ioViH fire-eaters^ the Veterans, who in 1776, had depriv- 

1 It had been customary for the Imperial authorities, to have des- 
tributed each year, to the Indians on their annual visit to Quebec, 
blankets, cloth, hats and other wearing apparel, in commemoration 
of the services they or their ancestors had rendered during the war 
of the American Invasion, in 1775. 

sThe Quebec Heet consisted of: the Ariadne, Euretta, Regent, 
Money, London, Mary, Spencer, Three Sisters, Salus, Chatty, Earl of 
Mttrehmont, Bee, Ibbotson, Assistance, Sovereign, Chrisa Prances, 
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ed Quebec, of the puritjr of republican institutions^ 
is a^ain advertised. It will take place, this year, on 
Saturday, the 30 th December, (the 31 et being the sab- 
bath) at the Union Coffee House '* dinner to be on 
table at four." The stewards are brave old John Coffin 
(he.of Pris-de'Viiie fame, we opine) William Cox, a 
relative possibly of Major Nicholas Cox, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Gaspe, one of the heroes of 1775,^ 
Charles Liard, John Munro and William Barns/ 
Secretary. Mr. Burns died possessed of considerable 
wealth. Amongst the loyal Veterans, toasting George 
the King, in their prime old Port and '" London par- 
ticular " Madeira, CoL Henry Caldwell, Wolfe*a 
quarter master General and commander of the British 
Militia, in 1775, held a high place, as well as loyal 
Francois Baby, and Geoip^e PownalL 

After 1800, trace is lost of this famous annual 
dinner; though, one of the leading spirits in this 
patriotic banquet, CoL Henry Caldwell, closed his 
career, as late as 1810. ^ 

1 On Wednesday I the 8lh of ffannary (!7^}4), died aged seventy^ 
Nicholas Gox, Esq., Lieutenani-Governor of Gaspe, arid Superinten- 
dent of tbe Labrarior Fisheries. In early Jife, he embraced ih© military 
profession, and faithfully served his King^ and country upwards of 
lift y- 1 w y ea rs . H e wa s pr e &e n L ai I h f si h^g e s of Ii u i & bo u rg an d <J >^ ^l^ec, 
and comuianded a company of thi^ 47lh R(?gL on the Plains of Abraham 
in the ever memorable batUe of the 1 3th September, 1759. In ihe 
gallant defence of this garrison during I he winter of 1775^ and the 
sprini; of 1770^ he was appointed by Lord Dorchester to do duty as a 
field omcer.— ((>wd/ec Ga^dlt, 10th January 1794). 

3 Mr. Bums of the firm of Burit^^ and Woalsey, leading auctioneers 
of that day : the god-father of the millionaire George Bums Symes, 
who with his name, receiveti as a gift £10,000^ we believe* 

3 [n I794j the dinner had taken place on the 6tb May, at Ferguson's 
Hotel ; Stewards : Hon. A, de Bonne, Hon- J. Walker, Simon Frastr, 
James Frost, John CofEn, Jr., Secretary. The 6th of May oommft" 
morated the raising of the siege and departure of the Americans In 1776. 
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Some eighty years ago, on the site on which was 
erected, at the beginning of the centnry, the English 
Cathedral, there stood a rude and vast quadrangular 
building, with a court, and a well-stocked orchard. 
In 1776, it had been used to immure the American 
prisoners, taken at Montgomery and Arnold's baffled 
assault on Quebec. 

In it, Mr. (afterwards Judge) John Joseph Henry, 
had spent, as appears by his Journal, some dreary 
days, during that memorable winter. It was a 
monastery ^ of the order of St. Francis. The superior, 
a well-known, witty, jovial, and eccentric personage. 
Father DeBerrey had more than once dined and 
wined His Eoyal Highness, the Duke of Kent, when 
stationed here, with his Eegiment, in 1791-3. 

On a calm, warm September afternoon, in 1796, the 
fire drum all at once began to beat frantically in the 
upper-town, the tocsin^ to sound from the Eoman 
Catholic Cathedral ; soon a dense smoke enveloped 
the stables of Judge Dunn's ^ house in St. Louis street; 
a small, coloured boy named Michel, the Judge's 
servant, had fired ofi* a toy-cannon in the stable, and 
accidently set fire to it. A viqjent south-west wind 
springing up at* that moment, burning fragments 

1 Three years previous it had been contemplated to appropriate this 
Convent to Protestant worship. 

" We hear that the Revd. Pfere.Berrey, only surviving P^re of the 
order of Recollets, in Quebec, is to give up the Church and Convent of 
that order to be converted into an English Church, and residence for 
the Protestant Bishop. Government will of course allow him a hand- 
some annuity during life. {Quebec Gazelle, 19th Sept., 1793.) 

2 Mr. DeGasp^ in his MimoireSj describes the house in St. Louis 
street as belonging to Judge Monk, whilst Deputy Commissary 
General Thompson states it was owned by Judge Dunn. 
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were deposited as far as the Ursulines Conrent, the 
roof of which at thiee distinct times ignited^ a drought 
of six weeks duratiou had dried up the shingles like 
chips. Suddenly the cry arose^ that the steeple of the 
old KecoUet Convent^ on Garden street, was in a 
blazcj a burning shingle carried on the wings of the 
hurricane, had lodged in the belfry. Father De 
Berrey, the Roman Catholic Clergy^ the citizens, all 
worked with a will to stay the destroyer; all worked 
in vain. 

The fiery demon gaining strength as it ran alongi 
bore clouds of cinders, ignited paper, charred 
shingles, all over the lower-town. H. M's Frigate 
P^/ks, Captain Lord Cochrane, moored in the stream, 
opposite Cape Diamond, fearing the fiery cloud 
should set her rigging on fire, slipped her cable, and 
drifted below the harbour with the ebb tide. The 
old pile was destroyed, the poor monks, rendered 
homeless ; they dispersed* 

Father DoBerrey found shelter under the hospi- 
table roof of Mr. Francois Duval, in St. Louis street 
Frere Marc, settled at St. Thomas, and earned for 
forty years his livelyhood by mending clocks, Frere 
Louis, ^ opened a school in St. Vallier street, where 
each summer his lovely flower garden and luscious 
plums became famous. Another Frere became a ma- 
riner between Montreal and Quebec, There were also 
Frere Bernard and Frere Bernardin. The Govern- 
ment, on the dispersion of the order, took possession 
of the vacant lot. Such was the melancholy end of 

I Ne, Louis-Prancois Martinet dit Bona mi© ; he e^pirod here in 
August 1848, and was buried at St. Eoch on the Hth August, 1346, 
— aged 83 years. 
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the old Franciscan Monastery, on Garden street, by- 
fire, on the 6th September 1796. Our city annals for 
the ensuing year furnish an incident of quite a dif- 
ferent nature : the execution of David McLane, for 
high treason. 

No trials are more calculated to excite the public 
sentiment than those proceeding from political mo- 
tifs. Such was that of Colonel David McLane alias 
Jacob Felt.i 

The 7th of July 1797 was a busy, a very busy 
day for Chief Justice Osgood. From 7 a. m., to 9 
p. m., he was engaged at Court, trying on an indict- 
ment for high treason, prepared by the Advocate 
General Jonathan Sewell, — ^David McLane ; an Ame- 
rican subject. The Jury, formed of the leading 
lower town merchants ^ of English origin was 
composed of men of intelligence ; the charge was 
*• for having conspired the death of the King and 
levied war against his Crown and dignity." 

Two eminent counsels of the Quebec Bar, Messrs. 
Pyke and Franklin, were named ex-officio by Judge 
Osgood, to defend the prisoner, whose case brought 
together an unusually large concourse of spectetors. 
If strong sympathy was subsequently shewn to- 

1 The trial of David McLane was published in pamphlet form, in 
1797, by Mr. Neilson, of the Quebec Gazette ; in addition to the gather- 
ing of the facts, the writer has devoted considerable time to collect the 
minute circumstances of this memorable execution, 
a John Blackwood. James Irvine. 

John Crawford. James Orkney. 

John Painter. James Mason Goddard. 

David Monro. Henry Gull. 

John Mure. Robert Morrogh. 

John Jones, George Symes. 

1« 
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wards the misguided man, we are incliued to ascribe 
it more to the unusual and revolting nature of the 
form of the o/^t^?or/£/ sentence meeted out to the nnfoi- 
tunate monomaniac, than to any feeling that he was 
convicted on insufficient evidence. This was the first 
trial for high treason, under British rule, 

David McLane was apprehended at John Elack's 
house, in St. John's suburbs, whilst in hed, on the 10th 
May 1797, At his trial he represented himself as a 
bankrupt trader, formerly of Providence, Rhode- 
Island^and stated, also, he was a General in the service 
^f the French Republic, acting under the immediate 
direction of M, Adet, the French Minister or charge 
d'affaires, in the United States, It appeared in evid- 
ence that he had stated the French Republic was to 
furnish a fleet and an array of 10,000 to take Quebec, 
and that he was to lead a party from the United 
States (to be composed chiefly of raftsmen, armed 
with pikes and iron spears) who, with the coopera- 
tion of the disaffected amongst the French Canadians^ 
were toover power the garrison. M. DeGaspe, in his 
" Canadians of Old^^ has described minutely the atro- 
cious accompaniments of the execution which he 
witnessed. '' It has, says he, been surmised that by 
these revolting barbarities, the Government intended 
to strike terror amongst the disaffected, who might be 
inclinL^d to favor the views of Republican France, 
on this English colony. 

" Artillery and a body of troopFi paraded the 
streets and accompanied the prisoner to the place of 
execution, on the glacis, out side of St John's Gate, 
facing the site now occupied by the School of the 
Chrislian Brothers. 1 saw McLaue, he was seated 
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4(on a sludge whose runners grated on the earth and 
stones) with his back to the horse, an axe and block 
>stood on the front of the sledge. The unfortunate 
man gazed on the spectators with an aspect calm 
but not defiant. McLane was of high stature and 
.remarkably handsome. I heard women of the lower 
tjlasses whilst bewailing his fate, exclaim : " Ah ' 
•** if things were as of yore, some girl would come for- 
" ward and claim him as her future husband." Such 
sajrings continued even after his death. 

" This popular belief, took its origin, I imagine, in 
Hie fact, that French captives among the Indians, 
w;ho were doomed to die, had in many instances 
•owed their lives to Indian women claiming them 
for husbands. 

" McLane's sentence ^ was not carried out to the 
letter. I saw the whole thing with my own eyes. 
A big school boy named Boudrault, from time to 
tiiae, raised me up in his arms, so that I should 
/witness every incident of this butchery. Old Dr. 
Buvert was near us; he pulled out his watch, as 
Boon as Ward, the executioner, had withdrawn the 
ladder on which rested McLane, lying on his back, 
'with the rope round his neck, hanging from the 
gallows ; the body, then struck the northern side of 

1 GUef Justice Osgoode delivered the sentence as follows: ''Thtit 
you, Dayid McLane, be taken to the place from whence you came, and 
firom thence you are to be drawn to the place of execution, where you 
must be Imaged by the neck, but not till you are dead, for you must 
be /cut down alive and your bowels taken out and burnt before ypur 
vface ; then your head must be severed from your body, which musi; 
be divided into four parts, and your head and quarters be att le 
^King's disposal; and may the Lord have mercy on your soul^ ^' 

-^Qu^fec GaidU, 3rd August^797.) 
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the gallowB post, and remained stationary after a 
few jerks. 

** He 18 stone dead," said Dr; Dnvert, when the 
executioner cut the rope at the end of the twenty- 
five rainutes ; ** he will be insensible to what shall 
follow. "We all thought that he was to be dieem- 
bow el led alive and w^itness the burning of his en- 
trailSj as the sentence purported; McLane was 
really dead when Ward opened his body, took out 
the heart and bowels, which he burnt on a r^thaud; 
he then cut off his head and held tip this bloody 
trophy to the gaze of the crowd. The spectators, the 
nearest to the gallows, said that the executioner had 
refused to enforce the sentence literally, saying 
that he might be an executioner, but he was not a but- 
cher ; that it was merely by dint of gold guineas^ 
the Sheriff succeeded in making him carry out the 
sentence, and that at each act of the terrible drama, 
he insisted on more pay. Be this it may, Ward became, 
in his outward appearance, an important personage: 
when he walked in the streets, he wore silk stock- 
ings, a sword and three cornered hat; two watches, 
with silver chains, completed his toilette." 

Though in the post, attempts were occasionally 
made to stir up discord amongst our citizens, there 
appears more than once, traces of enlarged patriotism 
and loyalty to the mother country, animating all 
classes. This seems conspicuous in the public invi- 
tation by the men of both nationalities, inserted in 
a public journal, for 1799, to form a national fund in 
order to help England on, with the war waged against 
France; this invitation not only bears the signatures 
of leading English citizens but also those of seTeial 
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Quebecers of French extraction, with old and his- 
torical names : 

Hon. William Osgood, G. Justice, Hon. John Youn^, 

*' Francois Baby, " Louis Duniere, 

" Hugh Finlay, •< J. Sewell, 

" J. A. Panet, " John Craigie, 

»* Thos. Dunn, " Wm. Grant, 

** Ant. Juchereau Duchesnay, " Rob. Lester, 

" George Pownall, " Jas. Sheppard, Sheriff. 

Mr. Panet, one of the signers, was Speaker of our 
Commons for twenty-two years ; later on, the City 
journals contain the amounts subscribed, as well as 
the names of the subscribers : ^ 



1 J. Quebec £300 

Wm. Osgood., 300 

George Pownall 100 Guineas 

Henry Caldwell £300 

Geo. W. Taylor, per annum during the war 5 

A. J. Raby, " " " 5 

Geo Heriot. " " <« 50 

Chs. DeLery, " " ** 12 

John Blackwood, « •* " 10 

Wm. Bums, " " " 20 

Le S^minaire de Quebec " " " 50 

J. A. Panet, •* " «* 30 

John Wurtele, " " " 4 

Wm. Grant, " *' " 32 4 5 

Wm. Boutillier, *' *' •' 3 10 

Juchereau Duchesnay, " ** '* 20 

James Grossman, " " " 10 

Henry Brown, " •* " 10 

Thos. Dunn, " " " 66 

Peter Beatson, " " *' 23 6 8 

Antoine Nadeau^ " " ." 6 

Robert Lester, " " '* 30 

Le Coadjut. de Qu6bec, " " " 25 

Thos. Scott, " " " 20 

Chs. Stewart, '* " *♦ 11 2 2 

Samuel Holland. " " ** 20 

Jenkin Williams, " " " 55 11 I 

Frangois Baby, ** " " 40 

O. Biz. Tachereau, " " " 10 

K.Tachereau,cur6de St. Croix," " 5 

Thos. Tachereau, " " 5 

Monro & Bell, " " 100 

4. Stewart, " " 11 13 4 
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ReyolntionaTy and Regicide France seems to haye- 

inspired horror and disgust to all classes in QnebeCj. 
iu 1799. ' 

Sir Michael Foster tells of a very ancient (thoagh 
not venerable^ ens torn, resorted to in the remotest 
times of the monarchy, by the admiralty^ to procure 
seamen, for the King's service in times of need, viz i 
by impressing them, 

Was thiSj a right forming part of the common 
law of England ? This may yet be a fair subject of 
debate. 

Two imperial statutes, the 2 Rich. II, c. 4 and th& 
5 Eliz. c. 5, stipulated who could be exempted 
from this atrocious mode of conscription, for instance 
persons under 18 years or above 55 years of age.. 
The irapressing was performed by squads of seamen, 
popularly known as Press Gangs. The annals of 
good city furnish several instances of impressing 
in the streets of the lower-town, upper-town and 
suburbs, some of them^ through the resistance of 
the victims J ending in bloodshed* 

In 1807, when England required every abl& 
bodied seamen in her dominions to man her fleets^ 
opposed to those of Fraiicej it was highly dangeronSy 
for a Quebec youth, of stalwart irame to w^ander 
after nightfall from the paternal roof, if aught in 

Louis DumoB, per anntim iluniig iha war ,,,,.. ......... 23 6 8 

lievri Fis. E>fi Monlfijoihii, '■ " 10 

Xavier Dt> E4anaiidiert\ '* '' .. ..... 53 6 8 

Put«r Stewart. '* '* 112 2 

iJe^sire R limbaull, Ange-Ganlien, " *' ,,.... ,..,..., 4 t3 4 

*» VJUdi-i^. t-te, Mill it\ " " 4 13 4 

'^ Bi niirii i*a ct, lliviere-Ouelle, *' „.. .„ 5 

**■ Jaeqiies PaneL, IfVI, "■ ....„ , 25 CI 

1 Soe Quebec Gazdtr, 4lh *Inly. 1799. 
■ 2Ulh AugiisL, iim 
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his language or demeanor denoted him as familiar 
with the sea. Naturally enough the Press Gang, to 
city youths and city parents, was an object of terror ; 
the streets of Quebec, after dark were then as dan- 
gerous as those of Liverpool or Portsmouth. More 
than one roystering blade, — and some of good 
families too, — ietfter falling in the claws of the Press 
G-ang, found themselves, next morning, on the deck 
of some of the trim frigates anchored under the 
guns of Cape Diamond. Years after, with coun- 
tenance bronzed mayhap by tropical suns, the long 
missing " Willie " would occasionaly return to his 
Canadian home, a wiser, if not a braver man. ^ 

Slavery with us, is a thing of the past ; it was so, 
we may say, at the beginning of the century. 
Though the colony can boast of having abolished 
domestic slavery long before our progressive neigh- 
bors succeeded to stamp it out of the " land of 
freedom," after wading knee-deep in the blue blood 
of the South, its origin and existence at Quebec is 
not without interest. 

The Relations Ues Jisuiies^ ^ tell how in 1628, a 
black boy from Madagascar was sold at Quebec, by 

1 Amongst other victims of this barbarous institution, enforced from 
1807 to 1814, during the life ami death struggle between England and 
Imperial FraDce, an athletic young mariner, of the Island of Orleans , 
Was kidnapped in a lower-town colfee house, and after faithfully 
Serving His Majesty King 111, on board a man-of-war for twelve years, 
he returned to his Island home, and subsequently became a res 
pected paler familias. His name was Barthelemy Lachance ; one 
of his sons, who died within a few years, was the parish physician, 
t>r. Lachance ; as athletic in shape as his late farm and well remem- 
ber in Quebec. 

2 Relations des J6suites Cor 1632, page 12. 
** " •* 1633, " 2-5. 
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one of the Kirkes, to one Le Bailly, for fifty half 
crowns— cinquante €cvs. This is the earhest trace of 
the- " domestic institution " we can discover. Our 
colonial archives and legislation bear proyisionsj 
relating to sla%"ery as early as 1689. Leave that 
year was asked from the French King, and 
permitted for the importation of slaves from the 
Indies, on account of the scarcity of labour. This 
subject engaged the attention of several Canadian 
writers — Garneau, Jacq. Tiger, Bibaud, Judge Lafon- 
taine. Sir L. H* Lafontaine, in an " exhaustive dis- 
quisition to be found amongst the publications of 
the Society Hi star (que de Montteal, sets forth the au- 
thorities bearing on the question. After enumer- 
ating the Derlaraliom Roy tiles and other regulations 
under French dominion, he quotes the article 47 of 
the Capitulation of Montreal of 8th September, 1760, 
to fcjhow that slavery was maintained and recognised 
by the Capitulation. 

Article 47, " The negroes and Panis of both sexes 
'^ shall remain in their quality of slaves in the pos- 
" session of the French and Canadians, to whom 
" they belong. They shall be at liberty to keep 
" them in their service in the colony, or to sell them, 
** and they may als^o continue to bring them up, in 
" the Roman religion. 

** Granted, except those who shall have been made 
pri Boners'' 

The learned Judge then quotes seTeral judgments^ 
and suits from the rt; cords of the Montreal Court 
House J calling attention to the numerous advertise- 
ments to be found in the fyles of the old Quebec 
Gazette^ touching the sale or desertion of slaves. In 
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the year 1784, amongst others, we find the following : 

" To be sold by private sale — A lively healthy 
" negro Wench, between 15 and 16 years of age, 
" brought up in the Province of New- York ; under- 
'* stands all sorts of house-work, and has had the 
" small-pox. Any person desirous of purchasing 
" such a Wench, may see her at the house of Mr. 
" John Brooks, in the Upper Town, where the con- 
" ditions ^of sale may be made known, and if she 
'* should not be sold before the 20th instant, she 
'* will on that day be exposed to public sale." ^ 

" In 1780, at Montreal, Patrick Langan sells to 
John Mittleberger, a negro named Nero, by private 
^eed bearing warranty, for .£60, and Mittleberger in 
3.788, on this clause of warranty brings suit before 
"the Ooart of Common Pleas, against Brigadier Gre- 
oieral Allan McLean." 

*' The Baron of Longueuil,"* says Bibaud, " had 
©laves on his barony ; and in Western Canada, the 
famous Chief Tyendenaga owned forty slaves." 

The Parliament of the Province of Quebec, during 
the 1st session, on the 28th January, on motion of 
P. L. Panet, seconded by M. Duval, proposed, and it 
was ujianimously carried, that a bill be introduced 
" tending to the abolition of slavery in the Province 
of Lower Canada." 

On the 19th of April 1793, the House resolved 
itself into a committee for the same purpose, when, 
strange to say, on motion of M. de Bonne, carried, on 
a division of thirty-one against three, it was resolved 
that said Bill do remain on the table. As Mr. Viger 
has observed, no ulterior proceedings on the subject, 

1 (Quebec Gazette, 13th May, 1784.) 
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sDem to hare been taken from the l£*th April 1793, 
to the 19th April 1799, when it was revived ou a 
petition from divers inhabitants of Montreal, pre- 
sented by Mr. Joseph Papineau. It is fair to state 
that though the first move to put down slavery in 
Canada originated with the Quebec Legislature, it 
18 to the action of the Upper Canada Legislature, 
especially during its second session, held at Newark, 
near Niagara, on 31st of May 1793 that the credit of 
removing this foul stain on civiHsationisdue, by the 
introduction of a *' Bill to prevent the further intro- 
duction of slaves, and to limit the term of contracts 
for servitude within the Province " 

In 1800, the days of the traffic in human tlesh, had 
nearly come to a close at Qaebec. Wilberforce had 
long before proclaimed the emancipation of the 
blacks, amongst the freemen of England. We find 
in the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, 
about that time, divers bills introduced to erase this 
blot on humanity which finally disappeared in 1803, 
when Chief Justice Osgood declared in M on treaty 
that negro bondage, was at variance with the laws 
of the country. The Impt^rial Act 3rd and 4th, Wil- 
liam IV., Cap: seventy-three, sanctioned in London, 
28th Auguyt 1833, abolished slavery throughout the 
British Empire, from 1st August, 1834, 

Quebec was gradually awakening. To the public 
spirit and enterprise of the Honorable John Mol- 
son, is due the first establishment of steam naviga- 
tion, between Quebec and Montreal. 

Ou Saturday, (ith November 1809, at 8 o'clock, the 
steamboat Accommodation, arrived w^ith ten pas- 
se ngers^ after a passage of sixty-six hourSj thirty of 
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which she was at anchor : crowds hurried down 
Mountain Hill all that day and the following, 
anxious to see the extraordinary vessel, as the Mer- 
cury Newspaper " stated, which no wind nor tide 
could stop." She measured 75 feet keel and 85 feet 
on deck : price of passage down, $8, and $9 up. It 
was considered necessary to give some explanations 
on the motive power of such a nautical phenomenon. 
The Mercury therefore added : " The steamboat re- 
ceives her impulse from an open double spoked» 
perpendicular wheel, on each side, without any cir- 
cular band or vine. To the end of each double spoke 
is fixed a square board which enters the water, 
and by the rotatory motion of the wheel acts like a 
paddle. The wheels are put and kept in motion by 
steam, operating within the vessel. A mast is to be 
fixed in her for the purpose of using a sail when the 
wind is favorable, which will occasionally accelerate 
her head way." 

Steam navigation, it must be confessed, has made 
some progress on the St. Lawrence, since the days of 
the Accommodation: instead of sixty-six hours to 
perform the passage, our floating palaces, the Quebec 
and Montreal steam through easily in ten hours ; 
their length of keel is upwards of 300 feet. 

We are drifting towards thrilling times. 

Party spirit, — antipathies of race are on the increase. 
The Oorsican Ogre is the master of continental Eu- 
rope. Nothing to check the swoop of his victorious 
eagles ; nothing, save that little Island, opposite Ca- 
lais — so insignificant as to territory, so strong by the 
pluck of its inhabitants, their genius for commerce, 
their love of freedom. Napoleon has vowed to chain 
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up the " British Leopard, " A deadly feud exists 
between the two foremost nations of the old world : 
their very existence seems at stake. Think you, their 
descendants in the new world will look on uncon- 
cerned, and if not openly, at least secretly, won't take 
sides "? Capital after capital, kneels at the footstool of 
the French Emperor, Is this likely to make those 
speaking his language, at Quebec, more submissive, 
more reconciled to their fallen fortunes ? On the other 
hand, is it likely the crushing victories of Cape St. 
Vincent, of the Nile, of Trafalgar, will render their 
fellow subjects who rejoice in Chatham's tongue 
more courteous, more conciliating ? 

The French Canadians had suffered many slights 
and some manifest wTongs, at the bands of the 
masters, the fate of arms had given them: their sen- 
sitive nature caused them to magnify occasionally 
into national insults, acts which on the part of others 
might have passed unnoticed Such the dissolving 
elements, England's new Vice-roy had to knit 
together, in one harmonious whole. For such a 
delicate mission, conciliation was required; this was 
not one of the Vice-lloy's virtues. 

Ou the 18tb October 1807, the Horatio frigate 
brought us a new ruler, Sir James Henry Craig, a 
stern old soldier in ill-health, though at heart a just, 
nay even, a compassionate man. ^V"ar between Eng- 
land and France; budding hostility on the part of 
the United States ; a French Canadia]i parliamentary 
majority at Quebec, powerful and not over friendly 
— such the state of the Kiugthm, " Kttle king Craig," ^ 

1 Governor Graig was caKed, Fnys Mr. De Gaspe, '■ lh« litlle King" 
from his stiirD, despoLic rule. 
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was called on, to administer. Fear or half measures, 
never entered into the mind of little king Craig. 

The year 1810, became memorable in the city by 
an incident affecting the liberty of the Press. Four 
years previous, a French Journal still in existence, 
" Ze Oanadien^^ had. been founded — it advocated 
constitutional freedom and would not be satisfied 
with the fragments of the British constitution doled 
out — the whole was demanded. This journal, most 
ably edited had attacked strenuously Sir James 
Craig's policy in the House of Assembly. 

On the 17th March 1810, a party of soldiers, 
armed with a warrant issued by Chief Justice 
Sewell and accompanied by a magistrate entered 
the Printing Office of Le Canadien, seized type, paper 
and presses and removed the whole to the vaults of 
the Court House. The guards in the mean time 
were strengthened, and patrols sent in all directions 
through the City, as if an insurrection were 
expected. The public struck at these appearances of 
unusal precautions remained in suspense. The printer 
Mr. Lefranijois, was apprehended and three days 
after three of the leading members of the Assembly, 
Messrs Bedard, Tachereau and Blanchet, were also 
arrested and sent to jail, for their supposed partici- 
pation, in the contents of the alleged " seditious " 
paper. They remained in durance a long term 
asking in vain, for the privilege of every British 
subject — a trial, which was denied them. 

This has been considered one of the most arbitrary 
acts, committed srace a Hanoverian Sovereign has 
drilled Canada. 

Quebec had had its five sieges : it providentially 
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escaped a sixth, when our Amerieati consiiis, on 
the 18th June 1812, for a British quarrel, levied war 
against us ; their forces under General Hull, invading 
Canada, on the 12th July following. The mother- 
country had for years, been engaged in a deadly 
struggle, with the first Napoleon : she had on hand, 
in Europe, as much ajs she could well manage ; 
a golden opportunity for those who owed her no 
love, in America. Nor was it lost : her haughtiness 
iji asserting on the high seas, the tyrannical KlOHT OF 
Search, hastened the evil hour. The city, — beyond 
witnessing the departure for the front, of her regulars 
led by the gallant General Brock ; and her *' Invincible 
Voltigeurs " led byDe Salabery, Duchesnay, Pin- 
guet, L*Ecuyer, Perrault, &c., — entrenelied behind 
her lofty walls, enjoyed comparative quiet, the se- 
dentary militia doing garrison duty until 3rd August 
1812, when reinforcements of troops arrived. 

Exciting times they were, those warlike days of 
1812. Some of the Veterans of that period, still 
moving among us, tell with kindling eye^ of the 
demonstrative joy, on every face you would meet, 
when the Citadel or Grraud Battery guns, roared out 
a salute, in honor of the victories of Chateauguay 
— Beaver Dam — Queenston Heights — Chrysler's 
Farm ; and of the sorrow and sympathy, w^hich 
marked the arrival of the news of the death of the 
esteemed and well remembered soldier Isaac 
Brock, who for eight years had dwelled as a familiar 
spirit in their midst, ^ 

1 Brigadier General Mac Brock was staltoned with his Eeginient, 
llie 4?th, al Quebec, from 1801 lo July IS 10, when Sir JameB Craif 
en I him t:} take com m and of the troopg m Upp^r Canada, whetd be 
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The war of 1812 wliich extended. over three years 
1812-13-14 furnishes a glorious record, for the diverse 
races, who inhabit the soil. As Col. Coffin, truthfully 
observes, " its souvenir quickens the pulse —vibrates 
through the frame, summoning from the pregnant 
past, memories of suffering and endurance, and of 
honorable exertion." The people of Canada at large 
are proud of the men, and of the deeds, and of the 
recollections of those days. Quebec is equally proud 
of her worthies. 

War had been declared to Grreat Britain by Con- 
gress, on the 18th June 1812 — and on the 24th the 

event was known at Quebec a notification was 

immediately made by the police, that all American 
citizens must leave Quebec by the 1st July, and be 
out of the limits of that district by the third of the 
same month. On the last day of June the period was 
extended by the Governor's Proclamation ; fourteen 
days were allowed to such Americans as were in 
the province, as they were principally persons who 
had entered it, in good faith and in the prosecution 
of commercial pursuits. On the same day, proclama- 
tions issued imposing an embargo upon the shipping 
in the port and convoking the Legislature for the 

became Lieutenant Governor and Administrator in 1811: he fell at 
Queenston Heights, 13th October 1812. We take pleasure in 
chronicling even the merest local circumstance connected with this 
remaritable man, so longa denzien of Quebec. " The tall old bachelor," 
Says our friend, Col. John Sewell, " who served in the 49th, under 
Brock, occupied amongst other houses, the old tenement since burnt 
down, and rebuilt by the nuns, at the corner of Garden and Parloir 
Mreets, opposite the Ursuline Chapel, as well as the antique dwelling 
— the second from the top of Fabrique street, now occupied by Fisher 
^nd Blouin, sadlers. The gallant Isaac Brock was born in the Island 
of Guernsey in 1769 — the same year as Napoleon and Wellington." 
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16th July. ^ A curious episode of this war was the 
removal to Quebec of the captive American, (General) 
Winfield Scott, who was escorted by some of the 
officers of our Quebec Cavalry, (Messrs. Sheppard, H. 
Growen, John Musson,) to the building then owned at 
Beauport, by Judge DeBonne, now forming part of 
the Lunatic Asylum ; he was released when peace 
was proclaimed and lived to cull laurels, in the 
war of the United States with Mexico, in 1847. 

1 Christie's History of Canada, Vol. II. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DAWN OF PROGRESS. 

1815—1841. 

Sir John Cope Shbrbrooeb, IB 16 — Foundation of the Quebec Bank^ 
1818. — The Duke of Richmond, 1818. — Sir Peregrine Maitland. 
1820. — Earl of Dalhousie, 1820. — The Literary and Histori- 
cal Society, 1824. — Monument to Wolfe and Montcalm, 1827. 

— The Pioneer of Atlantic Steamers, 1831. — Cholera, 1832. 

— Incorporation of the City, 1833. — Cholera, 1834. — The 
Insurrection of 1837-8. — Lord Durham, 1838. 

The twenty-six years comprised between the close 
of the American war and the rennion of the two 
Provinces, will blend in our annals much light and 
shade. Progress had to fight its way, against civil 
discord — the clang of arms — parliamentary feuds: 
Sounder views in commerce, gradually prevailed. In 
Montreal, as well as in Quebec, the torpidity of the 
old routine was giving away. Banks ceased to be 
viewed as engines of commercial fraud ; some even 
dared to assert, that properly managed, they ought 
to turn out as auxiliaries to trade. Energetic mem- 
bers of the mercantile community agitated in, and 
out of. Parliament, the expediency of founding such 
associations. 

17 
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Thus, sprung up in Montreal, the Montreal Bank, 
in 1817 ; the year after, in 1818, a few successful St. 
Peter street merchants, started the Quebec Bank ; it 
was regularly incorporated in 1821. ^ 

In June 1818, Mr. Lewis, on behalf of the widow 
of the late Brigadier General Montgomery, applied to 
Sir John Cope Sherbrooke, the Groverrior General of 
Canada, for leave ^ lo transfer his uncle, the late 
General's remains, to New- York. Sir John Cope 

1 See Quebec Bank, in second part of volume. 

1 Montgomery's Will was made a few days only before the storming 
of Quebec. The authenticity of this document is attested by the 
signature of Benedict Arnold. It is still in existence, though the 
paper is yellow and worn, after a hundred years. 

** Through the courtesy of the English General Garleton, the body of 
Montgomery was buried within the walls of Quebec, where it remained 
for forty-three years. It was then brought to New York City, in com- 
pliance with an Act of the Legislature. This was done by order of 
Governor Clinton, in the summer of 1818. 

** On the appointed day, Governor Clinton informed Mrs. Montgomery 
that the body of the General would pass down the Hudson. After 
lying in state in Albany, it was to be taken to New York, on the 
steamboat Richmond. Mrs. Montgomery, by the aid of a glass, could 
watch the boat pass Montgomery Place, which was the name shb Lad 
given to the estate near Barrytown. 

** We give her own words describing the mournful pageant in a 
letter to her niece, in quaint and touching terms: — "At length/' 
she wrote. ".They came by, with all that remained of a beloved 
husband who left me in the bloom of manhood, a perfect being. 
Alas! how did he return? However, gratifing to my heart, yet to my 
feelings, every pang t felt was renewed. The pomp with which it was 
conducted, added to my woe when the steamboat passed with slow 
and solemn movement stopping before my house, the troops under 
arms, the Dead March from the muffled drum, the mournful music, 
the splendid coffin canopied with crape and crowned by pliunes. You 
may conceive my anguish. I cannot describe it. Such voluntary 
Jionours were never before paid to an individual by a republic, and 
to Governor Clinton's munificence much in owing." The body was 
l)uried in St. Paul's Church under the cenotaph which had been 
erected by Congress many years before." 
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Sherbrooke, deputed one of his Aide-de-Camp, Capt. 
Noah Freer, (subsequently the popular Cashier's of 
the Quebec Bank), to superintended this melancholy 
duty. The remains were accordingly taken up by 
Mr, James Thompson, from the grave wherein, he 
had himself seen them deposited forty-three years 
before, and confided to the nephew of Mrs. Montgo- 
mery, for removal to the United States. 

Ship building became quite an institution in 1824 ; 
our worthy grand fathers were at that. time much 
perplexed about a Scotch scheme, to build in the 
vicinity of Quebec, two mammoth ships. To describ- 
ing these leviathans, we shall devote a few lines. 

The first Napoleon liked to compare the brightest 
— the purest, the softer of all sunshines to that 
of the Sun which dawned on Austerlitz, on the 
morn of his celebrated victory. For years, to a 
patriotic Frenchman, sunshine in all its beauty, was 
summed up by one phrase, Un soleil dAvsierlitz. 

Quebecers, the year of grace 1824, had also their 
^leil (TAust^rlUz — ^ cloudless sky to solemnise 
a victory — a bloodless one — the triumph of skill 
over matter, the realisation of a scheme, as a com- 
mercial (we dare not say, a naval) venture, of startling 
magnitude, due like thousands of others, to the 
inventive brain of a Scotchman 

Neilson's Gazette had announced, to take place on 
the 28th July 1824, the launching of a colossal ship 
' — a Great JEastern, in fact, for those times, 

The Columbus^ 8,700 tons, built by Mr, A, Woods, 
of G-lasgow, for a Scotch company, was on that 
morning, to glide into the glad waters of the St. 
liawxence, from Aase-du-Fort^ at the western end of 
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the Island of Orleans, four miles from the bity. A 
halo of mystery had surrounded the origin, and 
object, of the big ship. Was she really built, to 
brave for years the tempests of the deep ? or was she 
put together merely to reach the other side of the 
great " herring pond," to be then broken up and 
thus, cheat His Britannic Majesty's Customs, of their 
dues on square pine, and oak timber ? 

On that auspicious July morning, the atmosphere 
was a marvel of limpidity. To this fact, all testify. 
The seven steamers in port had each its living 
load of curious spectators. Joviality and good fello^v- 
ship reigned supreme amongst the 5,000 citizens^ 
and strangers from other cities, attracted to the 
launch. The Malsham, the Swiftsure, the Sherbrooke, 
the Hercules, &c., followed by one hundred boats, 
were decked out, with gay flags, and bright pen- 
nons. Levis, on the opposite shore, two miles dis- 
tant, was dotted with excited crowds, watching for 

the signal 

Who was the damsel fair who on that auspicious 
occasion, smashed the bottle of sparkling wine ? 

Alas ! who ? 

As the monster ship springs to the arms of old 
ocean, hark ! to the loyal strains of the Scotch pibroch, 
from the 71st Highlanders, located on the deck of 
the Swiftsure, whilst the 68th Regiment from the 
beach, struck up " God save the King." 

The Gazette makes mention of artists from afar, 
having come expressly to sketch the pageant. This 
28th July was a day to be remembered by o^r 
fathers, half a century ago : a red letter day in their 
annals. 
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Scarcely was the Columbus ^ afloat, ere her mate 
ike Baeon of Renfeew, ^ was placed on the stocks : 
fihe was launched on the 25th July of the following 
year (1825). Neither the first or last of these monster 
'- flat batteaux " turned out a success. 

After being towed to Bic, by the steamer Hercules^ 
the OoLUMBUS^ ran aground on the Betsiamis shoals, 
and had to throw over board some of her cargo, 
which consisted of timber^ before crossing the 
Atlantic. She eventually reached England, but was 
lost at sea, on a subsequent voyage, to St. John, New- 
Brunswick. 

The Baeon of Eenfeew was wrecked on the 
shores of Britain and floated over to the French 
coast. 

The formation of " The Literart/ and Historical 
Society of Quebec,^' took place in 1824, originating in 
the patriotic feeling and anxiety for the honor and the 
wel&re of the Province, which characterised the Earl 
of Dalhousie, its noble founder and patron. One of 
its chief promoters, was the late Dr. John Charlton 
Fisher, L.L.D., heretofore one of the joint Editors 
of the New- York Albion — a gentleman of refined 

1 Dimensions of the Columbus : 3,690 tons. 
Length: 301 feet. 
Breadth : 50 «' 7 inches. 
Depth: 29 " 4 •' 
She carried four masts. 

A Dimensions of the Baron of Renfrew : 5,888 tons. 
Length : 309 feet. 

Breadth: 60 " 

Depth inside : 3S '< 

" outside : 57 " 
Weight of anchor : 90 cwt. 
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lit^^rary taste, * The purposes of the society were, 
by an address to the public issuf^d shortly after 
its institution, declared to be, the inA'^estigation 
of points of history immediately connected with 
Canada.—*' To discover and rescue from the unsparing- 
hand of lime the records which yet remain of the 
earliest history of Canada. To preserve , while in our 
power, such documents as may be found amid the 
dust of pet unexplored depositaries, and which ma^ 
prove important to generat hisfory and to the pmti^ 
cutar history of this province T Men of learning and 
taste were invited to joint the Society and did joint 
in considerable number. 

I At a meeting orihe. Socieiy, held at the Caslte of St. Lewls^ m 
Monilayj ihn l&Ui Marcii^ IB2i> hy-laws were agreed uj^on and Hit 
followhipf nfTicfTs named : founder and Patron — ^His Excetjency tha 
Earl of Daltiousiet G. C K. ik C*. Pret?itient, His Excellency Sir l^rancis 
Nathaniel Burton, K. G. G.; Yitje-Presidenis, Chief Justice Sewell aod 
Vallieres de St. Heal, Esq,; Recording. Secretary, William Green^ 
Esq*; Treasurer and Ri corf I m ^-Secretary, John C. Fishar. Esq.: 
L. L. D. Ill 1829, il amalgamated with '' The Sociefij for IhsEncour' 
ugenunl &f Arts and Trades j'* fouuded in 1827, chiefly by French 
Caria^lians or di&tinotion. 

On the &th October, 1831, the Society was inoorpomted by Royal 
Charter : we then find amonj^st its mpcnbepsi Ihi* elite of onr Queheft 
Society^ — Tlie Earl of LJalhou^ie, Sir Jam-^-s Kempt, T. C, Aylwin, 
Capt. W. Bayfielrl, fly. Black, Col. J. Boufiheite, R. S. M. Bouchette, 
JoSh Bouchetle, Jmlf^e Rijirton, John Caldwell, H. E. Caron, A. W, 
Cochrane, Uominick [>aly. Messire Jerdme Demera, R. D'EsUmauvill^, 
W, B Feiton, J. G. Fli^htT, F. X, GHrneau, Ls. Gugy, John Hall, 
Andre-nemi ILimeJ, Jos Hamel, Jtis. Ilarkness, Wm. Kemble, Jas H, 
K'^rr, Pierre Laiorcfi, Loius Lngnenx, Pierre de Salles Laterrlttre, Hy. 
I^eMesnrier. W. K. McCord, fiodprick McKenzie, Jos. Morrin, Geo tT..^ 
Mcnmtain, E.-7^. PyrcautU Jos, Frs. Pereanlt, Francis Ward Primrose^ 
^Vra PrJce^ Randolph J. ftouih, William iSax, Jonathan Sewell 
William Sheppard, Revd. Chs. Jas. Stewart. Bishop of the Diocese 
Hev<! Joseph Signay, Andrew Stuart, Jean Thomas-Taschereau^ Jo^3 
Remi Yadieres, George Vanfelson, N. F. Belleau, Geo. Usborn^^^ 
GnslavLia Wicksleed, Dr. Daniul Wilkie, cum muUU aliU* 
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Hawkins observes that the idea of erecting a mo- 
nument to Wolfe and Montcalm may have been 
suggested to the mind of the Earl of Dalhonsie, then 
Q-overnor G-eneral, by a perusal of the letter of M. 
de Bougainville, to the Earl of Chatham, then Secre- 
tary of State, enclosing a copy of an inscription for 
an intended monument to be erected at Quebec, to 
the memory of Montcalm by the French G-overn- 
ment. The answer of Lord Chatham, speaking 
no doubt the sentiments of the youthful Monarch 
George. Ill, was conceived in the most generous 
epirit. The marble slab with the inscription was 
engraved, and shipped for Canada ; but the vessel 
never reached her destination. 

On the 1st November 1827, Lord Dalhousie, called 
a meeting at the St. Lewis castle for the purpose of 
advising to the means of erecting a monument to 
the memory of Wolfe and Montcalm. A subscrip- 
tion was opened at the meeting, and on the 15th of 
the same month, the foundation stone was lp.id in the 
presence of a large and respectable assemblage of 
spectators. The work was commenced by John 
Philipps, the builder, in the following spring, and 
the subscriptions, which amounted to $2,000, being 
inadequate to defray the expenses, the liberality of 
Lord Dalhousie supplied the rest. It was com- 
pleted on the 8th September 1828, by Lord Dalhou- 
sie. On the 15th November 1827, the first stone 
had been laid with extraordinary pomp and masonic 
honours, E. W. G-rand Master Claude Den^chaud, 
Seignior of Berthier, supported by E. W. Dy. Thos. 
Oliva, on his right and P. Dy. G. James Thompson, 
on his left, with two grand deacons heading the pro- 
cession. 
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The apex or cap stone was placed on the summit 
a few minutes after eight o'clock in the moTning; 
the ceremony of tapping it with the mallet was 
performed by the Earre nephew and A. D. C, Capt 
Fox Maule of the T9th, as proxy for the noble Earl, 
who that day embarked for Encrland, 

The plan and elevation of the intended mono- 
ment^ designed and executed by Capt. Young, *I9th. 
Highlanders, was presented to Lady Dalhonsie. 

The ceremony finished with a feu de joie from 
the garrison, after which the Regiment presented 
arms, the Bands playing the National air. Three 
British cheers then rent the air, giyen by the troops 
and spectators to the memory of British valor and 
French galantry. Menacing ruin, it was rebuilt in 
1869 with the same materials and in the very same 
form as before. The expenses of this reconstruction 
were defrayed by subscriptions, a-nd these being in- 
sufficient, our fello"w townsman Henry Fry, Esquire, 
generously supplied what w^as wanted. 

This monument, is strictly classical in the propor- 
tions of every part. To the top of the surbase is 
sixteen feet from the ground. On this rests the 
sarcophagus, seven feet, eight inches high. The obe- 
lisk measures forty-two ieet eight inches and the 
apex two feet one inch, making in the whole sirty- 
five feet from the ground. The dimensions of the 
obelisk at the base are six feet by four feet eight 
inches, tapering conically to the apes, when the 
sides are diminished to three feet two inches by 
two feet five inches. A most curious feature oC 
the pageant was the procession, led by French Cana- 
dian w^orshipful Freemasons. 
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The following inscription, composed by Dr. Fisher, 
is carved on the front of the sarcophagus : 

MORTEM. VIRTUS. COMMUNEM. 

FAMAM. HISTORIa. 

MONUMENTUM. POSTERITAS. 

DEDIT. 

On the rear is the following, altered from that 
which was inscribed upon the plate deposited with 
the foundation stone : I 

HOJDSCE 
MOJ^DMKNTI IN VIKOAUM ILLUSTRIUM MKMORIAM, 

WOLFE ET MONTCALM, 

FUNDAMENTOM P. C. 

GEORGIUS COMES DE DALIIOUSIE; 

IN SEPTENTRIONALIS AMERICiE PARTIBUS 

Ai) BRITANNOS PERTINENTIBUS 

SUMMAM RERUN ADMINISTRANS ; 

OPUS PER MDLTOS ANNOS PRiETERMISSDM, 

QUID DUCI EGREGIO CONVENIENTIUS ? 

AUCTORITATE PROMOVENS, EXKMPLO STIMULANS, 

MUNIFICENTIA FOVENS. 

A S. MDCCGXXVII. 

6E0RGI0 IV. fiRITANNIARUH REGE. 

On the north side of the sarcophagus, looking to 
the country, is the simple word " Montcalm," in 
large characters; and on the opposite side, that 
towards the river by which he reached the scene of 
his glorious victory and death, is inscribed the name 
of " Wolfe." 

The following lines were written on the occasion 
of laying the first stone of the monument, the Latin 
tetrastick by (Dr. Fisher) the author of the prize 
inscription : 

WOLFE— MONTCALM. 

HAVD ACIES EADEM — AST EADEM FATALIS ARENA—- 

COMMVNIS VIRTUS — ^ATQVE PERENNE DECVS — 

VICTRIX CAVSA PAREM MERITIS ET VICTA FAVOREM 

YINDICAT — iETERNUM VIVERE FAMA DEDIT. 
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Five years previous to the trip across the Atlantic 
of the Sirms and the Great Western^ a Quebec craft 
had steamed to England. 

'* The steamer Rayal WiUimn, of 1,370 tons, built 
at Quebec, by a company incorporated by act of the 
legislature, at a cost of X16,000, to run between this 
port and Halifax, touching at Miramichi and the 
other intermediate ports, comnaenced her first trip in 
Augist, (1831.) She continued running for the pre- 
sent and ensuing year, but the enterprize not turning 
out profitable, although encouraged by legislg-tive aid, 
was finally aban donned. " ^ 

The first, steamship whicb crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean, was drafted by George Black, at Anse-des- 
3Ieres, in the shipyard of Messrs. Shephard & 
CiimpbelL She was commanded by Capt. John 
McDougall, anativeofArgyleshire, Scotland. Having 
failed to sell her in Engl and ^ Capt MacDougall, took 
her to Spain and sold her to the Spanish Government, 
at that time at war. Capt. MacDougall retained com- 
mand of her, in providing that Government with provi- 

1 M. Stevenson was th'> agr^nl for this ves<^el— she was lowed to 
Monti eal la receive the Tnauhinery and enjrines mrsde hy Bean^t anl 
nenderson^ SL Mary's FoufKiry. Whilst in Halifax, the IlQ}jal WU-^ 
liarn was reptaledly visited liy Sir Samuel Gunard, who lost no oppor- 
lUDity lo enquire every parlicular regarding: her speed, sea qualilies 
coristimpiion of fuel ; carefully rioting down all (he information 
olsiaiued, '* which (says Mr. J. G. DanL(?r, "Jnt Engineer on board,) 
do iblless enahied him to eslablislie ihe magnificent fleet of ocean 
steamshij>s that still h^^ar his nunie." 

'* 1 ho steamer fitnjal Wittiam G17 tons bnrthen. and 276 horse^poweri 
sailed from this port t Liverpool) to New-York » with passeugers only, 
July Dthjand returned Augnst I9lh, her outward passage was peiforui'— 
ed in ID days, and her homesward in 14 J days. This vessel ha's U.s 
hononr of he/mg the lirsl steamer from iliis Port to cross the Atlantic/ 

(From I lie Annah of Liver pool j as printed in Gorij's Directory.) 
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sions; after the war was over, he returned to England, 
^vhere he taught navigation. In 1847, he left England 
for Canada and settled at Quebec. Capt. MacDougall 
died here in 1858 or 1854 and was buried in Mount 
Hermon Cemetery. The following letter adressed to 
the late Robert Christie, Esq., the historian, by Capt. 
MacDougall, in 1853, throws much light on this 
Modern Argo, ^ The model of this Pioneer Steamer, 

1 Sainte Foye, lO/Zi August, 1853. 
Robert Christie, Esq., M. P, P. 

Dear Sir, — I lately found some papers connected with the Royal 
William steamer, which brought to my recollection my promise to 
furnish you with a brief sketch of her history while I was attached to 
her, from the 19th of April, 1833, to the first of January, 1838. 

I took charge of her at Sorel after she was sold by SherifTs sale, 
from Capt. Nicolas, and was employed during the month of May, 
towing vessels from Grosse-Isle, and afterwards made a voynge to 
Gasp^, Piclou, Halifax, and Boston in the. United Stales, being the 
first British steamer that entered that port. On my return to Quebec, 
the owners decided on sending her to London to be sold, andn left for 
London, via Pictou, on the 5th of August, and was detained et 
Plctou until the 18th, repairing the engines and boilers, and receiv- 
ing coals. . 

I then started for London, and was about twenty days on the pas- 
sage, having run six or seven days with the larboard engine, in conse- 
quence of the starboard engine being disabled, and was detained at 
different times, about a week laying too, repairing the boilers, which 
had become very leaky. 

About the latter end of September, the Royal William was sold by 
Messrs. Geo. Wildes & Go , (the agents to whom she was consigned,) 
to Mr. Joseph Somes, the ship owner of Radcliff, through Messrs. 
Wilcox & Anderson, for £10,000 sterling, and chartered to the Por- 
tuguese Government to take out troops for Don Pedro's service, and 
on my arrival in Lisbon offered to them f >r sale, as a vessel of war, 
but rejected by their admiral, Count Cape Saint Vincent, the present 
admiral Sir Charles Napier. 

I then returned to London with invalids and disbanded soldiers 
from Don Pedro's service, and laid her up off Deplford Victualling 
Office. In July, I receiv» d orders to fit her out to run between Oporto 
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was recently presented to the Literary and Historical 
Society and is on view at the rooms. 

** Those persons who remember Quebec in the first 
outbreak of the cholera in 1832, must be growing old^ 
and their number every year diminishing, but some. 
there are still living, who retain a vivid memory of that 
seas6n of dread. On the 8th June, of that year, a fearful 
rumour prevaded the city : it was currently stated, 
though the city Press took care to deny it, that one 
of the passengers, an emigrant, of the Brig Carricks^ 
from Dublin, and recently detained in quarantine, at 
G-rosse-Isle, had expired " in a boarding house, of 
one Eoche, in Champlain street, of asiatic cholera. 



and Lisbon, and made one trip between these ports to*Gadix for specie 
for the Portuguese Government, and on my return to Lisbon, I received 
orders to dispose of her to the bpanish Government, through the 
Spanish Ambassador at Lisbon, Don Evanston Gastor de Perez, which 
we^s completed on the lOth September, 1834 ; her name was changed to 
Ysabel Segunda, being the first war steamer the Spaniards ever pos- 
sessed, and Gommodore Henry hoisted his broad pennant on board as 
Gommodore of the first class, and Commander in Ghtef of the British 
Auxiliary Steam Squadron to be employed on the north Goast of Spain 
against Don Garlos. I joined the Spanish service under him with the 
rank and pay of a commander, but with a special agreement by which 
I was guaranteed £600 sterling per annum, and under a contract to 
supply the squadron with provisions from Lisbon. We proceeded to 
the north coast of Spain, and about the latter part of 1834, returned to 
Gravesend for the purpose of delivering her up to the British 
Government to be converted into a war steamer at their dock yard ; 
the crew and officers were transferred to the. Royal Tar, char- 
tered and armed as a war steamer, with six long thirty-two pounders, 
and named the Reyna Governadoza, the name intended for City of 
Bdinburg steamer whch was chartered, and then fitting up as a war 
steamer, to form part of the squadron. When completed, she relieved 
Che Royal Tar and took her name. 
The Isabel Segunda, when completed at Sheerness dock yard, took 
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Pifty-six persons died of chdlera in this one house 
dnring the season of 1832. It was further rumored 
that the plague-ship, had lost on her long pas- 
sage, forty-two souls, amongst the emigrants she 
conveyed to Canada. Next day, seven deaths 
occurred ; the city Press had to announce ihe dread- 
ful news and warn the citizens. 

That year some 80,000 Irish emigrants were 
on their way to Canada, in sailing vessels, the pas- 
sage lasting from four to twelve weeks. 

" Never since the days of Wolfe and Montcalm, 

out General Alava, ihe Spanish Ambassador and General Bvans and 
the most of his staff ofiQcers to Saint Andero; and afterwards to Saint 
Sebastien, }iaving hoisted the commodore's broad pennant again at 
Saint Andero, and was afterwards employed in cruizing between that 
port and Fuenti Arabia, and acting in concert with the Legion 
against Don Carlos, until the time of their service expired in 1837. 
She was then sent to Portsmouth with a part of those discharged 
from the service and from thence she was taken to London, and 
detained in the city canal by Commodore Henry, until the claims of 
the officers and crew on the Spanish Government were settled ; this 
was ultimately accomplished by bills, and the officers, and crew 
discharged from the Spanish service, about the latter end of 1837, 
and the Isabel Segunda delivered up to the Spanish Ambassador, and 
after having her engines repaired, returned to Spain and was soon 
afterwards sent to Bordeaux in France to have her hull repaired. Bui 
on being surveyed it was found that the timbers were so much 
decayed, that it was decided to build a new vessel to receive the 
engmes, which was built there and called by the sa^e name, and now 
forms one of the Royal Steam Navy of Spain, whilV her predecessor 
was converted into a hulk at Bordeaux. She is justly entitled to be 
considered the first steamer that crossed the Atlantic by steam, having 
steamed the whole way across, while the Savannah American steam 
ship, which crossed in 1822 to Liverpool and Petersburg, sailed the 
most part of the way going and returning. 

I remain, dear sir, your most obedient, 

John MgDougall. 
{GhHstie's /««/., of Canada Vol. V, P. 362.) 
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had the city witnessed such scenes of terror, sorrow 
and sufibring. Instead of the boom of cannooj the 
crash of balls, and the tramp of armed men^ there 
was the noiseless progress of a destroyer that the 
stoutest walls and the most watchful sentries were 
alike powerless to keep out. Instead of the rush o£" 
blood and the moans oi those dying of mortal 
wounds, received in battle with mortals like them- 
selves, there were groans and cries from those 
suffering torture from blows from an unseen foe, as 
Bwift and sure and far harder to ward off, than sword 
or bullet 

"As the pestilence spread, it gradually assumed the 
fearful features that so appal us in the old chronicles 
of the plague, in the cities of the Eastern Hemifi- 
phere. Properly made coffins, and regular orthodox 
funeral rites, were^ in most cases, per force, dis- 
pensed with ; instead, wide and deep trenches were 
dug and in these were placed the dead, cased in 
boxes roughly made of iiiiplaned boards nailed to- 
gether. They were laid tier on tier and when full, 
were covered with earth. One undoubted case of 
premature interiiient there was, and in 8uch a time 
of excitement, there anight have been others. God 
alone knoweth. 

*' Persons who could do so, left the city, in many 
cases only to find, that the poison of the disease was 
already in their systems and died, in what they 
fondly hoped would be a safe refuge,'* 

The poorer class of emigrants were peculiar 
sufferers from the cholera. From over crowding 
and want of ventilation and comforts, many were 
attacked with the disease immediately on landing 
and died. 
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It is very sad to think of these poor people, 
cheered perhaps under the grief of leaving home and 
friends, by the hope of finding a better country and 
more prosperity in the new land that had fallen to 
their lot, than in the old, and then merely to cross 
the wide Atlantic, to find a grave. 

In some cases whole families of emigrants were 
swept oflF ; in others, only the parents were taken, 
and little children too young to do anything for their 
support Were left, in a strange land, to charity ; 
charitable aid however was neither faint, nor stinted 
these poor little orphans, after a brief period of 
desolation, were transferred to respectable and com- 
fortable homes ; their training, education and 
out-set in life was probably far better than it would 
have been, had their parents lived. 

The hospital in Quebec was filled to overflowing ; 
the medical oJBB.cers attached to it had a trying time 
and the unavoidable hard work ^ was greatly aggra- 
vated by anxiety caused by the diflBiculty of getting 
proper nurses and a suJBB.cient number of them. 

Even the high wages offered failed to tempt many, 

I Our old friend, Dr. R.Von Iffland, who was then attODding the 8l. 
John suburb Cholera hospital, which with its canvas tents, stood 
on the vacant lot close to the R. G. Church in St. John suburbs is built, 
informs us that for him these duties for two weeks occupied the hours 
of the day and those of the night as well ; that though he snatched 
a few hours of sleep, when nature gave out, he had not removed his 
boots, during this period and when he did, the flesh adhered to the sole 
leather. About the time of the death of Judge Tachereau, he tells ( f 
his confrere, Dr. Pereault, who persisted one evening, to go and dine 
with a friend, on fresh salmon, inspite of his warring. Anxious, next 
morning, to know why Or. Pereault, was not at his post as usual, he 
sept to enquire, and was told, he had died in the night, and had then, 
been an hour buried. 
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and of those who did engage, som^ would leaye or 
the evening of their first day. * Indeed, this practice 
became so common that, at last, the Commit^sionersof 
the hospital made a rule, that no iinrse was to be paid 
until the evening of the third day ; in spite of this, 
cases were known of nurses leaving on the evening 
of the second day, preferring to lose their wages 
altogether than to stay another twenty-fours hours, 
amid the fatigue, and witnessing the dreadful 
suffering that surrounded them on all sides. 

Quebec has been visited six times by the asiatic 
scourge : a rapid glance at the number of victims 
each year, from the time when the city in 1832, had 
neither drainage, nor pure water to the year 1852, 
when those much needed improvements had taken 
place, exhibits the gradual moderation of the disease- 
In 1854, the cholera was confined chiefly to the 
emigrants who landed in crowds on our shores, aad 
attained the figure of 800 fatal cases. We subjoin the 
lamentable record of 1832. 

1 The following table shows the progress of the icoiirge. 
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Cholera seems to have begun at the following 
4ates, and furnishes the following figures : 

DpRlhs. 

8 June 1832 3451 

7 July 1834 2509 

4 ^' 1^49 1185 

— Jr.ne 1851 280 

25 Sept 1852 145 

20 June 1854 803 

8368 

The first case of Asiatic Cholera in Quebec in 
1849, was one McQ-ill, a shoemaker, in Champlain 
street, who died in a few hours, on the 4th of July. 

The first case of Cholera in 1851, was a G-erman 
gentleman from New- York, who died at Swords' 
Hotel, St. Louis street, now the St. Louis Hotel. 

In 1852, a man named Knight, a laborer, on board 
the ship Advance^ from New-York, was the first case. 

In 1854, it was the Glenmanna, who brought the 
disease to the G-rosse Isle Quarantine Station, whence 
the John Howells transported it into the city. 

In 1832, 1834 and 1854 Asiatic Cholera was 
brought into Canada, by the St. Lawrence via 
(Quebec; and in 1849, 1851, and 1852, from the 
United States, In the first instances, travelling 
from East to West, striking at Quebec first ; and in 
the latter, the reverse : attacking Quebec last. ^ 

* The4licts connected witti Asiatic Cholera have been contributod 
by Dr. Mareden. Many of them have been published already and 
will be found in an Essay on Ike eoHtagion, infcclion, porlabiliiy 
and communicahility of ihe Asiatic Cholera in its reiaiions to Qua- 
rantine, wiik a history of its origin and course in Canada, fhmt 1832, 
by W. Marsden, A,M.,M/&,ex Pres. Col. Bhys, and Sur^. Lower Cana- 
da^ ex President Canadian Medical Assoeialion, Dominion of Canada : 
Hon, Fel. Medico; Bei. Soc. Lond. ; Cor. fel. Med. Sc/e. Land. Hon. Fel. 
ikd. Soc. and L. Nat. Hist. Becks ; Hon. Fel, Med Chir. Soc N. York ; 
Cor. ^9L QhsL Soc. EdingbuxQr^nd many others.. 
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In the universal alarm, there were many laudable 
instances of moral courage and fearless devotion^ 
amongst our medical men. It is pleasing to be able 
to point, amongst the Physicians who daily risked 
their lives in the hospitals, to the names of those 
a kind Providence has still spared in the land of the 
living. The cause of suffering humanity, then as now 
claimedDrs. Yon Iffland, Marsden, Lyons, Douglas ; 
others equally devoted, Dr. Morrin, Painchaud, Tes- 
sier, Andrews, Blanchette, Leslie, Pereault, Parent, 
O'Callaghan have gone to there long rest. 

Brigands, of high and low degree, in 1836-7, had 
found in the crown prosecutor. Her Majesty's Attor- 
ney-Greneral, Hichard Ogden, amost uncompromising 
foe. Not a citizen in Quebec, in the summer of 1837, 
but would have voted him a statue of vast dimen- 
sions, for expediting, well-ironed, in a vessel (the 
Brig CereSy Capt. Squire) for Van Dieman's land, 
nineteen of the biggest rascals Quebec could muster 
in those days. 

Ever since 1832, a skilfully organized gang of house 
breakers, and murderers, infested the -suburbs of 
Quebec, the waters of the St. Lawrence, the green 
woods of Cap Eouge. Mysterous robberies were 
repeated, accompanied with murder, sacrilege and 
other heinous crimes. No clue existed. ^ 

First, in 1832, came the news from Goose Island of 
the foul murder of two young Englishmen, formerly 
in the navy, who had fitted up vessels to raise 
anchors lost in the St. Lawrence : the GriflBith brothers. 
Next fell, cruelly butchered, Capt. Sivrac, the keeper 
of a small light house in the Richelieu, near Pointe 
Platon. An old lady living in the St. Helen street, 
Mrs. Montgomery, was robbed of her valuables, the 
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house thieves having first rapped her up, as well as 
her maid servant, in a carpet and stowed her in the 
cellar ; Mr. H. Atkinson's iron chest was next 
abstracted at night from his oJBB.ce, in St. James street, 
and found empty on a sand bank, at the entrance of 
the St. Charles ; the Beauport Church was shortly 
after rifled of its sacred vases, poor box, &c. ; and the 
simple-minded, innocent old beadle sent to jail, at 
the instigation of the gentlemanly captain of the 
band, that night, an unsuspected inmate of the 
jyresbytere^ as the guest of M. le Cur 6, 

The most startling robbery of all, was that which 
took place on the 9th February 1835, at the 
" Congregation " Church, on the Esplanade, near 
the National School. The chalices, crucifixes, &c., 
stolen were sent to Broughton and then brought back 
to Cape Rouge woods (as appeared in evidence) 
where they were melted down in crucibles. This 
capped the climax. At last the long suspected captain 

of this nefarious association, Mr. William C of St. 

Roch, lumber merchant, was arrested as well as his 
guilty associates, Waterworth, G-agnon, Mathieu, 
Knox, Norris,&c. Waterworth, a young man less har- 
dened, turned King's evidence ; the murderous crew 
were tried, convicted and transported in 1837; 
nineteen convicts in all left for Van Dieman's land. 
Quebec began to breath in peace. 

The Capital of the Province — or rather its House 
of Assembly, in 1837, and for years past, had been 
the head-quarters of political discontent. Some 
remarkable men, at that period, had the ear of the 
I)eople ; Louis-Joseph Papineau, daily entranced ex- 
cited audiences by the magic of his oratory — a king 
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of men was he. The halls of the Assembly rang with 
the denunciations of the brilliant Andrew Stuart, 
the defender of British rights, whilst his gifted bro- 
ther Sir James Stuart (for many years our Chief 
Justice), thundered against the tyrauny of a privi- 
leged bureaucracy; and the upright and wise John 
Neilson, sought justice without attempting to pro- 
duce rebellion. Quebec had crowds of patriots of 
direis aims and different nationalities. Mr. Papi- 
neau continued his stirring appeals until a breach 
fio wide had taken place, that a resort to arms seemed 
nnaToidable. Notwithstanding the frenzy which seiz- 
ed hold of many minds, there was no '* rising " here. 
The good sense of the people, supplemented by the 
display of bristling cannons on the avails and the 
numerous bayonets on the citadel, saved the city 
from the lamentable scenes, witnessed in the district 
of Montreal, From this iasurection, sprung reform and 
Responsible Government 

Elsewhere, I have described the '' Volunteer days 
of 1837^8/'^ 

There never was as grand a display of vice-regal 
pomp, military and naval pageantry at Quebec ; 
never were the Chdteau Levees, receptions and balls 
more decorously attended (the Windsor ceremonies 
having been this year introduced) ; never was our 
far-stretching port studded in such profusion, with 
the panoply of naval warfare, since the flag of Bri- 
tain floats on our waters, as during the summer 
of 1888. On the 27th May, of that year, there 
had landed, at the Queen^s wharf ^ amidst admiring 
crowds, one of England^s proudest noblemen, the 

1 See Mapie Le nes. New series L8T3, paga 252* 
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Earl of Durham ^ from H. M. S. Hastings^ 74, es- 
corted by stately line of battle ships, frigates, gun- 
boats, steamships, &c. The great Earl had for his 
guard of honor, some of the Queen's household 
troops, the G-renadiers and Ooldstream G^uards, &c. ; 

1 Od the 17th May 1838, the remainder of the Coldstream guards 
landed from the Edinburgh, 74, and marched to the Citadel Barracks. 
(See Gazette, I8th May.) 
On the 2l8t May, U. M. Ship Raeehorsef 18, from Bermuda. 

»' H. M. " Pique, Capt Boxer. 

In port at the same time, H. M. ** Malabar, 74. 

The Quebec Gazette of 28th May 1838, thus describes the arrival of 
the Earl of Durham and suite, on. the 27th : Her Majesty's ship 
Hastings, 74, arrived yesterday, having on board the Bight Honorable 
the Earl of Durham, Governor General of British North America, the 
Countess of Durham, family and suite. 

The streets and wharves were immediately crowded with the inha- 
bitants, in the expectation of His Excellency's landing. At one o'clock 
the whole of the inhabitants of the city and suburbs seemed to be 
collecting in the lower-town ; the following, we believe, is a correct 
list of the passengers of the Hastings.: 

Earl and Countess of Durham and family, 

Mr. and Mrs. EUice, Miss Balfour. 

Mr. Charles BuUer, Chief-Secretary, 

Mr. Tupton, Legal adviser. 

The Hon. E. P. Bouverie, ) 

Mr. Arthur Buller, I Attaches. 

Mr. Bushe, j 

Hon. Frederick Villiers, Capt. Ponsonby, Hon. C. A. Dillon, Frederick 
Cavendish, Esq , Sir John Doratt, physician. 

On the 6th June, arrived H. M. 8. Andromache, 28 ; shortly after 
arrived H. M. 8. Hercules, 74. We read* also of H. M. S. Madagascar, 
46, H M. S. Medea and Vestal, and H. M. schooner Skipjack coming 
into port. 

** rhe HasiingSf 74, Captain E. E. Loch, fltting in grand style, at 
Sheemess, will be accompanied with a Government armed steamer, 
which will convey the Earl of Durham to the different points of inspec- 
tion, where a large ship of war could not ride in safety. The horses 
and equipage will be shipped in a day or two, and are expected to 
sail %bout the 10th. The Hastings will be joined by several other 
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for his suite, a bevy of titled English gentlemeu; for 
his advisers, men of undoubted talent ^ 

The spacious Parliament buildings, a handsome 
cat stone striieturejdestroyed in 1854 by fire, was fitted 
up for His Excellency ; the remaining wing of the 
old Chateau being too small to accommodate the 
Earl's gorgeous retenue ; a royal standard floated 
from the cupola of his residence. On the 4th June, 
the citizens presented him with an address of wel- 
come. Then came Lady Durham's reception ; on 
the anniversary of the Queen\s coronation, there was 
a ball and reception, followed by a brill ant illumi- 
nation at night in the city and on board of the 

vessi'lji from the West India Stulioiip and arrangements have been 
made by the Lords oP the Admiralty^ for a good supply of gun-boats 
from tlio Islands, to protect the landing of iroops." 

CAVALriv — Life GuA BUS.— One sqnadnm of \Xm negiment goeslo 
Canada, horses, tic , as tv guard of ha nor to Lord Durham. 

koYAL HoBSE StTABtis. — One sguadroQ of this Re^dmenl is to go to 
Canjidu, as a guard of honor to Lord Durham/' {Qutbec Gdz^tte, May 
1338.) 

^ Noiison's Gazf'lte of lh« 26Lh Syp! ember 1838, contains a paragraf h 
on the '' burningf in ffligy '* olLurd Brougham, at Quebec. U was some* 
thing new lor Qnebecers to burn (even in fMi^y), Imperial statesmen. 
After Q sojourn of Jive months, the Earl of Durham suddenly left his 
charge on thti 3rd l^owmher, to the regmt nfhis many colonial admirera 
and hurried lo England lo altemiU explaining, but in vain, the legality 
of Ids uneonslitutional, though mtircLlul, ordinances. The haughty and. 
generous Earl refused to accept of any salary aud handed over Ihfs^ 
emoluuientfl to wants the oxpensfs incurred to rejMiir the Government 
hous^js at Quebec and at Montreal, llis presence within our walls 
was marked by the interest he look in Imjiroving the Chaimu terrace^ 
which he had repaired ; it since, bears his name, Duhham TiiRHACB. 
The ruins of the old Chafenu, burnt in 1834, were removed — they hfttl 
been a con Extant menace to the lower-town The old city Watch 
disappeared and was replaced by an efhcient system of City Policep 
There n^malns to Canada a lasting moiiuiuent of stale craft — Lord 
Durham's famous lleport. 
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vessels of war in the harbor ; their masts and shrouds 
were but one blaze of light. The profusion of naval 
and military men,- crowding our streets, gave the 
<5ity quite a festive air. Never had the gold and blue 
of the navy, the scarlet uniforms of the Life-Gruards 
and G-renadier guards, mingled in finer contrast, 
with the sober black coats of civilians or solemn 
garb of priest or bishop on reception day. To his 
colonial subjects, the haughty, impetuous and spirited 
litle potentate was kindness and condescension itself. 

The munificence, the princely hospitalitj^ the 
entire devotion to Canadian affairs of the new 
Oovernor General, soon became the universal theme 
of conversation. The Earl of Durham next visited 
Western Canada ; whilst his clever advisers called lar 
and wide, for information, data and material,touching 
provincial wants — provincial abuses — provincial re- 
forms —why the outbreak occurred in 1837 ? why it 
did not previously occur ? The famous ordinances 
banishing to Bermuda the fiery patriots, E. S. M. 
Bouchette, E. Des Eivieres, L. H. Masson, Wolfred 
Nelson, H. A. Gauvin, S. Marchessault, J. H. Goddu, 
B. Viger, were framed ; Brougham and Lyndhurst 
were preparing their parliamentary thunder, and 
Lord Glenelg and colleagues opposing thereto the 
feeblest of artillery. 

G-reat Britain having confided to the proud Earl, a 
most delicate duty, that of the pacification of her Ca- 
nadian possessions, seemed desirous by magnificent 
preparations at home as well as abroad, to surround his 
mission, with every possible 4clat. Lord Durham 
was more than a Governor General; as High Commis- 
sioner, he seemed from his acts to believe his powers 
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were quasi-regal. He came to investigate our many 
grievances — to probe and salve over, the sores of 
the body politic, whidh had then so lately broken 
out. It did one's heart good to see the earnestness 
with which he assailed the abuses of the colonial 
system ; and when, in the eyes of his bitter Imperial 
detractors. Lords Broughan and Lyndhurst, he ap- 
peared as having overstepped constitutional bounds. 
— it was inspiriting to see the manliness with which 
he tore himself away and rushed to England to 
confront his merciless accusers, as well as his weak 
supporters, Lord Glenelg, &c. For all that, we must 
not shut our eyes to the errors he committed in 
deserting his Government without leave and in 
mixing up, with the honorable statesmen who were 
his advisers here, men like Sir T. E. M. Turton and 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the latter, notorious in 
English circles, for the abduction of the youthful 
Miss Turner — equally notorious in Canada, for 
his intrigues and rapacity. With the constitution- 
ality of the Earl's Bermuda Ordinances, as annalist 
of Quebec, we have litle to do ; this falls to the pro- 
vince of the general historian. Taken all in all, the 
Earl of Durham was one of the truest friends misr 
ruled Canada ever had. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1841— 186T. 
THE BUILDING ERA. 

The Grbat Fires of 1845. — Gonflagra^on of the Theatre, 1846. — . 
Stone replacing wooden buildings. — Ocean Mail Steamers, 1852. 
— Grand Trunk Railway, 1853. — Telegraphs. — City Water 
work, 1853. — Gas, 1849. — Loss of *♦ Montreal " Steamer, 
1857. — Alternate Parliaments. — The St. Roch Fire, 1866. — 
The QuEBtc Conference for Confederation. — Fenian Scare, 1866 

The re-union of the two Provinces, Upper and 
Lower Canada, in 1841, was pregnant with un- 
dreamed of changes.' Instead of a small knot of 
fiery politicians, assembling each winter, in the 
halls of parliament, on Mountain hill, to encourage 
one another in the hatred of England, the common 
band of an enlarged nationality comprised states- 
men differing in language, in faith, in nationality, — 
hailing from localities widely apart — from Gasp6 to 
Sarnia. 

The national festival of French Canadians for 
Quebec, dates back to 1842 ; for Montreal, to 1834. 
The. late Dr. P. M. Bardy, may be considered its 
founder in Quebec, whilst in Montreal, Ludger Du- 
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yernayj esquire, the originator of the Minerve News- 
paper, can claim this honor. 

In 1842, the Jesuits espelled since 1764, returned 
to Quebec. 

Let us ere we set forth some of the results of the 
new state of things, chiouicle a startling accident. 

On the 17th May 1841, at 11 o'clock a. m., one of 
those distressing occurrences not uncommon in our 
day, spread consternation amongst the denizens of 
Champlain street. This time, it -was not an oyer- 
hanging pile of snow toppling over, but masses of 
stone and earth from the lofty cliffs of Cape Diamond 
giving away in the neighborhood of the old Custom 
House, now occupied by the Marine and Fishery 
Department and by the 'Water Police, In the twinkle 
of an eye, eight buildijigs were crushed to atoms and 
some thirty-two human beings consigned to an awful 
doom. ^ Some days later, viz., on the 4th June, alarm 
was agaiii created by a further movement of part 
of the over hanging rock and rubbish from the cape, 
opposite to the Custom House. The collector of the 
Customs, Mr. Jessup^ therefore, felt it his duty to 
remove the office froiB such a dangerous locahty 
and engaged the house in Peter street, formerly oc- 
cupied as the Montreal Bank, belonging to Henry 
Atkinf!ion, esquire, and on which site the present 
Quebec Bank was built in 1863. 

About thi« period the news reached here of the 
probable loss of the steamer Prendent with 27 pas- 
sengers, of whom Lord Fitzroy Lennox, a sou of our 

1 Amongst clher viGlims: Mr. n.ntl Mrs, Gaulin (s^he died of lockjaw 
a few days afier), Messrs. GOte, (lliarLier, Coiisidine^ Miss Youug, 
HoixTt McKibboTi, policeman, ^c. 
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previous Governor, the Duke of Richmond, was one 
— this young officer was a Lieutenant in the 43rd, a 
regiment well-remembered here, as having travelled 
up by land to Quebec from Halifax, during the 
winter of 1837. The ill-fated steamer contained two 
other British officers — Mr. Courtney, of the Royal 
Eegiment, and Mr. H. Dundas, of the Eoyal navy ; 
also the eminent Irish comedian, Tyrone Power. 

" On the 28th of May 1845, the day being scorch- 
ingly hot, with . a high wind and clouds of dust 
rushing along the roads, the bells of ihe churches 
of St. Eoch rang out the well-known alarm of fire. 
Richardson's large tannery, in St. Vallier street, was 
in a blaze, and the roofs of the adjoining houses, 
covered with shingles, heated almost to the point of 
ignition by the sun, the immediate application of the 
fire to make them also burn was scarcely necessary. 
For nearly an hour the fire was confined to the 
tannery; but about mid-day, the wind increased and 
carried the burning embers far and wide. The 
houses on the cliff* above caught ; below in the suburb 
of St. Eoch, severalhouses, situated much apart from 
other, simultaneously began to burn ; the heat and 
the wind more and more increased ; the narrow 
streets were filled with people rushing madly to 
and fro, removing articles of furniture to some 
supposed place of safety ; fire-engines were being 
hurled along from place to place as fast as horses 
could gallop ; carts rattled about, loaded and unload- 
ed ; vehicles of all descriptions were mixed up with 
men, women, and children ; soldiers were tearing 
down houses, if possible to arrest the progress of 
the devouring element ; but still, lifted up by the 
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T;\'ind, the fire leaped into other streets, and far away 
to leeward the red plague was seen bursting up 
through the wooden roofs and the planked roads ; 
overhead and on eyery side, there was fire. It was 
only arrested at six in the evening, hy the blowing 
up of two houses in the Eue Canoterie, near Hope 
Gate ; the whole of the populous suburb of St, lloch 
having been destroyed. Nearly for a mile was one 
mass of flames. Churches, ship-yards, everything, 
had been burnt over. Nest day, mtany half consnmed 
bodies lay about, and also the carcases of a great 
number of horses and cattle. This was surely a 
calamitous enough occurence for one year ; but 
Providence had ordained it otherwise. On the same 
day of the following month of June, at midnight, 
the cry of fire again arose. In a house not far from 
St. John's Grate^ a coniiagration had begun, which 
was not to be ended until the whole of St. John 
suburb met the fate which St. Boch had already 
experieiiced. The weather was still hot, and simul- 
taneously through the houses or from roofs the 
flames rose high into the air, sweeping up, as far as 
the toll gate, one side of St. John street, and the 
whole of St. GreOTge and the other streets, to the Cime 
du Cap, above St. Eoch, then spreading slowly 
upwards towards St. Lewis suburb^ by daybreak, in 
spite of the repeated blowing up of houses with gun- 
powder. Scarce a vestige of the suburb remained, 
except the ehimnies of what once were houses. The 
very tombstones in the church-yard were defaced 
and the headboards destroyed. 

" In these two fires sixteen thousand people were 
burned out; <£560,000 worth of property destroyed, 
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and upwards of forty human beings perished. Insu- 
rance had been eflfected to the amount of <£125,000 or 
$600,000. A relief committee was promptly formed. 
The merchants and some of the public institutions 
subscribed largely towards the relief of the sufferers : 
and appeals were made to England, the United 
States, and indeed to the world, for aid, which was 
promptly afforded, upwards of ^£100,000 having 
been subscribed. The Queen caused charity sermons 
to be preached throughout the United Kingdom and 
showed an example herself by munificently subscri- 
bing toward the relief fund. In a very short time, 
the suburbs were rebuilt in a more substantial 
manner, and the streets widened and otherwise 
improved ; bricks and stones were used in building 
instead of wood, and two suburbs have arisen upon 
the ruins of the former ones, pleasant to look upon. ^ " 
The prostration experienced by the citizens from 
the wide spread destruction and ruin, caused by the 
great fires, did notlast long : nor was it an unmitigated 
•evil. The citizens learned at their cost, that there 
was danger in crowding together, in narrow streets, 
thousands of wooden tenements— that brick and 
stone were not only more durable but also less com- 
bustible than wood. From the deepest desolation, 
progress stepped forth — the era of substantial and 
elegant cut-stone, and fire brick dwellings. To that 
I)eriod may be traced mostly all the modern stone 
houses on the Esplanade — on the Cape-^the fire and 
red brick dwellings in the suburbs. Phcenix like, the 
city rose from her ashes. The benevolence of the 
public was not appealed to in vain — a relief fund 

1 Charles Rogers " Quebec, Past and Present.'' 
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exceeding ,£100,000 was raised from the snbscription 
of ovir wealthy citizens — from other cities, from 
Enghind. A loan of 8300^000 was granted by the 
Legislature repayable in twenty years to rebuild the 
city. The streets were straightened- widened ; alto- 
gether a new life seemed to pervade all classes. 

ricarcely had the city recoyered from the scenes 
of dismay and ruin, caused by the great fires of May 
and June, 1845, when another conflagration, much 
more dreadful on account of the number of lives 
destroyed, startled the citizens. 

Crowds had been daily attracted, to the *' Old 
Riding School," at Durham terrace^ converted into a 
Theatre, since the closing of SewelPs theatre in Ste. 
Helen street. On the evening of the 12th June, 1846, 
at ten o'clock, the cathedrai*s and other bells sound- 
ed the fire alarm. 

The Messrs. Harrison, from Hamilton, had been 
exhibiting during the week, in the above place, their 
illuminated Diorama. At the close of the evening's 
exhibition, when the audience were leaving the 
room, a camphiiie lamp suspended from the ceiling 
accidentally fell and ignited the curtain in front 
of the stage. Instantly the place was in a blaze ; 
and the theatre being crowded, in the rush which 
ensued to escape from the flames, (the only mode 
of egress being through a narrow passage,) not 
less than from forty-live to fifty human beings 
perished. Forty-three of the bodies were got out 
of the ruins, some of them awfully mutilated, 
others only partially disfigured, having apparently 
died from suilbcation. Providentially a considerable 
number of the audience had got out before the alarm 
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was givon ; otherwise the loss of life would have 
been much greater. The weather at the time was 
calm, there being scarcely a breath of wind, through 
which and the exertions of the military, the fire 
companies and the police, the conflagration was 
confined to the building in which it originated. ^ 

1 The following is a list of the names of the sufferers : 

Horatio Carwell, Merchant ; Horatio, his son i Ann, his daughter, 

Joseph Tardif ; Olivette Fisette, his wife. 

Sarah Oarah, wife of John Calvin, carter. 

Jas. O'Leary, aged 22, plasterer ; Mary O'Leary, his sister, aged 18. 

J. J. Sims, apothecary ; Rebecca, his daughter, aged 23 , Kenneth, 
his son, aged 13. 

Mary O'Brien, aged 26, wife of John Lilly, tailor. 

J. Bte. V6zina, Shop-keeper, aged 30. 

Henriette Glackemeyer, (Mrs. Molt) ; J. F. Molt, and Adolphe Molt, 
her sons, aged 19 and 12. 

Emeline Worth, aged 9, (daughter of B. Worth, Montreal, sister of 
Mrs. Lenfesty.) 

F. G. tiauvageau, son of the musician, aged 14. 

Elizabeth Lindsay « wife of Thomas Atkins ; Richard Atkins, her 
son, aged 27. 

Stewart Scott, clerk, Court of Appeals. 

Thos. Hamilton, Lieut. 14th Regt., aged 26. 

Mrs. John Gibb, and Jane, her daughter, aged 17. 

Arthur Lane, aged 19, son of E. Lane, of the lirm of Gibb, Lane & Co. 

Mary Ann Brown, school-mistress at Wood & Grey's school, Cove. 

Ma'-ie Louise La vallee» wife of R. McDonald, editor of the Canadien ; 
Eugenie McDonald, her daughter, wife of R. Anger. 

K R. Hoogs, book-keeper, Montreal Bank ; James Hoogs and 
Edward Hoogs, his sons, aged 8 and 6. 

Thos. C. Harrison, aged 21, from Hamilton, G. W., brother to the 
owner of the Diorama. 

John Berry, from Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Isaac Develin, watch-maker. 

Miss Rae, daughter,' of Assist. Com. Gen. Rae. 

John Wheatley, stationer. 

One woman and three other bodies unknown. 

Helen Murphy, an orphan, aged 20. 

Jane, daughter of Stewart Scott, Esquire, clerk Court of Appeals. 
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" A general gloom was thrown oyer the city by 
this fearful calamity, which occnred as near as 
may be, midway between the two periods of the 
fires of last year; all the melancholy recollections of 
which are added to the yet more disastrous circum- 
stances of the present catastrophe. In the preceding 
list, our readers will observe the names of many of 
our most respetted citizens, whose loss is felt 
notonlyby the respective families to which they 
belonged, but by the community of which they 
formed a part. 

The funerals of all the sufferers, except three or 
fotirj took place yesterday. From an early hour in 
the morning till seven in the evening, funeral pro- 
cessions were passing through the streets, to the 
different places of intpirment. So melancholy a sight 
had not been witnessed in Quebec since the time of 
the cholera. At one time there werelifteen coffins in 
the French cathedral, waiting for the last rites of the 
church to be said oyer the mutilated remains con- 
tained in them. At the English burial ground there 
wei^ four clergymen present : three Episcopalian 
and one Presbyterian, discharging the last sad duties 
of their office to members of their respective flocks* 

Joseph Marcoiix, baililf. 

Colin Ross. 

Agnes Blacky aged IS, wille oFColtn Ro&s, a native of Inverness, 
ScoUarid, 1 he (loceas^^d wa^i a daiighler of widow Black j of Montreal. 

Ann TaEle, late servant willi .lames t)enhotm, acquire, Cape. 

John Smitfi Kane, sfjh of Mr, John Kane, Linsmilh. of this city. 

Miss Em I lie f^oncy, sister of Miss Puncy. The Misses Poncy had for 
a nu[iibor of years kept a respectaUlt; boaiding-house in thii Low^r* 
Tovs^n 

Mr. McKen^ie^ of MalJ^aia. 
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The Wesleyan Methodist minister was likewise en- 
gaged during the afternoon in their performance of 
;a similar duty. In fact, every religious body in the 
■city, with one or two exceptions, had suffered more 
or less by this desolating calamity. And here we 
would notice the very large attendance at two or 
three of the funerals, especially at those of Messrs. 
Scott and Caewell, both of whom being members 
of the Albion Lodge of Old Fellows, were accom- 
panied by the brethren of the order to their final 
resting place. They marched in advance of the 
hearse, two abreast, all of them, with scarcely an 
exception, dressed in black, wi<h white gloves on 
their hands, crape round their arms, and a leaf of 
evergreen in their breasts. "When arrived at the place 
of interment they formed in two parallel lines, the 
body with the mourners and the long train of citizens 
who walked in rear, passing between them to the 
grave. Before the burial service was concluded by 
the officiating clergyman, they again took up the 
order of procession, passing round the grave, each 
member dropping into it his leaf of evergreen, as a 
last mark of respect to the memory of their departed 
brother. "While looking on, we thought that this token 
of brotherly sympathy was at least one sweet drop 
in the bitter cup which the surviving relatives had 
been called upon to drink. Circumstances ^uch as 
those which called it forth, may we never again 
witness in Quebec. 

The remains of Lieut. Hamilton of the 14th were 
interred with military honours. 

The blocking up of the theatre door was owing 
to the giving away of the stair case, leading to the 

19 
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boxes, tinder the weight of the crowd seeking an 
outlet ; such was the pressure on the door, that na 
effort could force it in. (It is since this dire calamity 
that, by law, all theatre and church doors are made 
to open outwardly.) Those on the top of the living 
mass, by the falling in of the stairs became so firmly" 
wedged in, that though in many cases, their arms 
were free, they found it impossible to extricate their 
feet. Some friends entering through the windows, 
attempted by main force to remove Mr. A. Stewart' 
Scott, and used such efforts as to wrench his 
shoulder out of joint, when anguish rang from the- 
doomed man the exclamation " Leave me to my 
fate, Grood by — Grood by." 

The circumstances attending the death of young^ 
Lieut. Hamilton and his afiiunced bride, Miss Julia 
Rae (aged 16) were particularly harrowing. His 
affianced bride having insisted that he should save 
hdr elder sister first, he left accordingly with the 
eldest Miss Rae and then hastened back through the 
window and returned to partake of the fate of one, 
who never was to be his wedded wife. Loving eyes 
soon identified the chared remains of both. The 
writer can yet recall as one of the closing scenes of 
this melancholy drama, noticing the athletic form of 
young Arthur Lane, overturned, in a half recumbent 
position, with both feet firmly wedged in the mass 
of writhitig humanity under it. Mr. Lane appeared 
to struggle hard ; soon the surrounding flames hid 
him from sight. This was near twelve at midnight. 

For some days subsequently, there was around 
the smoking ruins, a nauseating odor of burnt flesh. 

"With the exception of the harrowing sights at 
the coroner's inquest on the two hundred victims' 
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by the burning of the steamer Montreal, in June, 
1857, there never was a more sickening spectacle 
witnessed in the good old city. 

The Exodus of the famine-stricken Emigrants, 
from Ireland in 1847, whilst it materially added to 
our Census, swelled also in a fearful degree the death 
Roll of tiie Quarantine Station, at G-rosse-Isle. Thou^ 
sands of gaunt unfortunates that spring, had crowded 
in sailing ships, bent on seeking on Canadian soil, 
new homes. During the passage out, which, in many 
cases, lasted from ten to twelve weeks, typhus, 
dysentery and ship fever set in. Numerous con- 
valescents, escaped from the G-rosse-Isle hospitals, 
landed here to die. The summer of 1847, as connected 
with unprecedented heavy failures, amongst our 
shipping and lumber houses, together with the dreary 
scenes, at and round G-rosse-Isle, marks an epoch in 
our annals. It is satisfactory, to be able to connect 
with this dismal picture of human suflFering, many 
acts of christian devotion, in the clergy and laity ; 
they spring up like green spots in a bleak desert 
to cheer this vale of sorrow. 

The number of Irish orphans was very large. 
Many were adopted by charitable folks in the city ; 
— a large proportion were taken and brought up 
by the French Canadian peasantry. The deadly 
atmosphere of the hospital ward, had no terrors for 
the pastor ; typhus failed to exclude him from the 
death chamber of the expiring Emigrant. ^ 

1 There was but a very small proportion of Protestants amongst them. 
Revd. M. Ghaderton and Kevd. M. Simpson, clergymen of the Church 
of England, sealed their devotion with their lives. The great bulk ol 
Emigrants were Roman Catholics; the priests of that faith, furnished 
an ample, a glorious record of martyrs of duty. Revd. Messires P. 
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JouTnali&m in 1848, made a serious loss lii the 
death of the Neetor of the Canadian PreBS, the Hon. 
John Neilson : the Bench, also^ mourned over one of 
the brightest of its luminaries, by the demise of the 
Hon. Kemi Yallieres de St Keal, whose eloquence 
mora than once, had electrified Quebec audiences. 

In 1852, a project long agitated was helped on by 
the Hincks-Morin Ministry ; the establishment of a 
line of Ocean Steamers, between England and Quebec, 
A subsidy of jG 19,000 sterling was in the first instance 
granted for the English Mail eervice- McLean, 
McLarty & Lamont, of Liyerpool having obtained the 
subsidy, in the spring of 1863, placed the Cleopatra, 
the Genova, the Lady EgUngton and the Sarah Sundt 
on this route : ^ their contract haying expired in 

Roy, Monlminy, Kobsoiij Paisley, Bardy^Hudon, AdU Roy^ J. Riclmrd, 
P. Richard, Reae Caron, P. Morgan, F. Colgang, Mclnervey died. 
Othtir viclims survived : Mgra. Prince, Horan, Taschereau ; Ilevd, 
Mr. McGauran, Auclair, Beaui>ien. 

One well remembered City Magistrate^ the late Robert Symeg, per- 
formed at Grosse-Iste gratuitously offices to tbe dead wbich gold 
failed to procure ; his memory aught to be forever lovingly remem- 
bered, amoni^st bis fellow ruen. 

1 The working of the line was soon afterwards transferred to Iht 
Canadian Sleam Navigalion Company , chartered on lheli3rd May 1853» 
— McLtan 4 Co., Lting the active and managing partners, Messrs. 
Thomas Hyan^ Luther U. Hoi ton and J. B, Greenshields, of Montreal 
being the Canadian partners; they were authorised to raise JE250,000 
sterling, (with jiower to increase.} The substdy granted X24.000 
was as follows: X19,0G0 sterling, per annum, for carrj'ing a forU 
nightly mail between Monlreal and Liverpool; the SI* Lawrencs 
and Allantie Railway, supplementing ihe amount by £4,000 sterling, 
and the City of Portland by £l,Oflf) on consideration of the steamers 
running lo Portland during the w^inter month. 

Under the auspices the this company, the service was kept up by 
the Cleopatra, of 1467 tons, Ihe 0»fl?ra,of 1^40 tone, and;ihe^Aar% 
of 1249 tons, besides other steamships of larg'^ capacity and powfr^ 
and these continued to run throughout that and the following year Du^ 
ing this time, some irregularities in the service took place^ arising id i 
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1854. Grovernment granted to Sir Hugh Allan a 
subsidy of ^624,000 which was increased to <£52,000 
currency and then reached <£104,000 for a weekly 
mail. It was, in 1873, reduced to i)26,000 stg. 

The Q-rand Trunk Railway, here dates back to 
1858. 

Quebec has had her ample share of visitations by 
fires — floods — land slides — earthquakes — explosions, 
&c. None more startling, more sorrowful in its 
results than the loss, by fire of the steamer Mon- 
treal, Capt. John C. Eudolf, at Cape Eouge, on the 
evening of the 26th June, 1857. This splendid vessel 
had left her wharf as usual at 4 p. m., for Montreal, 
with a crowd of passengers, composed as follows : 
830 Scotch emigrants, just landed from the John 
McKenzie, John William Blenerhassett, master, 

great measure from the difficulties of the navigation ; from inexpe- 
rience in the best mode of contending with these difiBculties, and also 
from a want of due preparation on this side of the Atlantic for succes- 
fuUy carrying on, so important an undertaking. 

This contract was terminated after it had been carried on, for fully 
eighteen months, in the course of which several of the most rapid 
voyages then on record, had been made. The termination of the con- 
tract in reality was brought about, however, by the fact that in the 
autumn 1854, the Crimean war broke out, the vessels of the company 
were withdrawn from the Canadian service, being required for trans- 
port purposes by the British Government ; the Canadian Government 
paying the company the full sum agreed on iper voyage, amounting 
to £27,000 sterling in all. 

Ihe first steamship'of Allan Line, under contract with government 
for mails, leA Liverpool for Quebec, in 1856 ; this contract was for a fort- 
nightly service during summer, and a monthly one to Portland, in 
winter. Under the provisions of this contract, the Allan Line con- 
tinued to run their mail steamers till the month of April 1859, when 
a new arrangement was entered in for a weekly service^ throughout 
the year, which arrangement is still in force. 
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from the Clyde, 30 Grerman emigrants, 50 raftsmen 
shipped by Mr, Yancamp, for Dunn, Calvin & Co.. 
and abont 30 cabin passengers and the crew. Abont 
6 p. m., the steamer was discovered to be on fire 
near the boiler^ and all efforts to subdue it proving 
ineft'ectual^ she was run ashore, between St Angus- 
tin and Cap Kouge, in about G^ feet of water at low 
tide, two acres from the beach. 

The flames having Bpread with inconceivable 
rapidity, a panic ensued and the passengers took 
to jumping over board, in order to swim ashore ; 
when, the terrified crowd struggling and holding 
on to one another, sank helplessly to the bottom. 
The steamer Napoleon^ Capt Cote, also on its daily 
trip to Montreal, being a little ahead, hastened back 
and succeeded in rescuing from the burning vessel 
and from the river, 10 cabin and 109 steerage pas- 
sengers. Capt. Rudolf and the purser, John Wilson, 
jr., saved themselves by swimming to the steamer 
Alliance, which happened to pass with some rafts 
in tow. Out of 400 souls, more than 200 perished. ^ 

A fall detail of the disaster is recorded in the 
Mqniing Ckromde, of E 0th June 1857. 

The Scotch emigrants from the John McKenzie 
were all laid in one grave, in Mount Hermon 

1 Amongst the victims were Mr. James McLaren^ of Quebec, jailorj i 
much rtHsprcted cilizen ; Stephen Clare nd on Phillips^ of Salem, Mass., 
super in ten dent of the St. Maurice Lumber Company ; a member of the 
eiilerprisiug Tlii-fie-Rivers lumber firm, Korcrosg and PhiJlips ; A. 
Denis Leilyard, Esq., of Cazevonia, Madison, G. N. Y,; Dr, Hobb. of 
Scotland ; the widow of the late Dr yjaiichette ; Joseph Plamondon ; 
Cleophas Bourgeite ; Alfred Noreau ; Jules Bigaouette and some 
200 emir?rant3. The greater numl>er of the bodies were buried at Que* 
bee, In Mount Uermoii Cemetary. 
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Cemetery — Eevd. Dr. Cook oflSciating, in presence 
of the St. Andrews Societies of Quebec and Montreal, 
jiuinerously represented.^ 

'* On the persons of many of the victims were 
found sums of money ; one woman examined, but 
not identified, had ^£55 in gold in her pocket. The 
passengers by the John McKenzie, were mostly all in 
good circumstances, and it is said, drew as much as 
^610,000 out of the Banks on their arrival. There was 
a report that the deceased had been plundered since 
iaken out of the water ; this, however^ seems scarcely 
credible and was not proven." 

The summer of 1860, saw our Gracious Queen's 
eldest son, Albert Edward, landing on our shores 
irom the Ariadne frigate; and in 1861, the leviathan 
of modern times, the Great Easterri's huge hull w^as 
jBafely swinging each tide opposite to our wharves. 

Our ancient and quiet going city witnessed on the 
Sth October 1863, the rare spectacle of a public 
festival, the inauguration of the Ste. Foye Monu- 
ment. It was destined to commemorate the spot, 
where the deadliest portion of the struggle between 
Oeneral Murray and Levis took place on the 28th 

1 " Oh why left I my hame, 
Why did I cross the deep ? 
Oh why left 1 the land. 
Where roy fore fathers sleep. 
I sigh for Scotia's shore, 
And I gaze across the sea ; 
But I cannot get a blink, 
O' my a in ain countrie." 

A copy of this song was found by the Coroner in the pocltet of Wm. 
l>owme, ot Aberdeen, blacksmith, aged 33, one of the victims. 

{Morning Chronicle, 1st July, 1857.) 
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April, 1760 ; the engag-ement haying lasted one hour 
and three quarters and resulting in somefonr or five 
thousand killed and wounded. The particulars of the 
Battle ofSte. Foye, having been related at page 187 of 
this workj it is iinnecessary to repeat them here ; 
we shall allow, our leading city journal however 
to describe the spot selected for this stately column- 
*' The site of the monument is beautiful in the 
extreme. You reach it from the Ste. Foye toll-gate 
after five or sis minutes' walk through an avenue 
bordered on either side by handsome villas, and fine 
gardens,, and half shaded by orer-arching trees. It 
stands on an open field on the brow of the cliff over- 
har.giug the valley of the St. Charles. As you turn 
towards the monumental pillar, you have before 
you, the valley of the St* Charles^ along which the 
populous suburbs of St. Eoch and St. SauveuT are 
gradually Avending their way. Beyond the limit of 
the level ground, the hills rise up terrace-like, bright^ 
even in the late autumn with the verdure of gardens^ 
and rendered still more attractive by the endless 
succession of villas, farm-houses and villages which 
dot the rising ground at intei'vals until they are lost 
in the distance, far away in the rear^ behind Lorette, 
Charlesbourg and Beauport, where the blue sum- 
xaits of the LauTcntiau range rise to the skies. On 
the lelt, at one end of the valley, the prospect is 
rendered still more grand by the mountain heights 
and thickly-wooded skirts of the valley, bright with 
the orange, crimson, nnd russet hues of autumn. 
Along the wholi! landscape you can trace the wind- 
ing of the St. ChaileSj from the foot of the mount- 
ains on the one side until it mingles with the broad. 
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St. Lawrence on the other. It contains every variety 
of physical feature which can add to beauty of land- 
scape; and viewed as it was under the balmy^ 
warm sun of the Indian summer, it was beautiful 
exceedingly. It is needless to say that the attraction 
was heightened by the moving crowd, the bright 
uniforms, the glistening arms, and waving banners 
of the thousands who thronged the field of Ste. 
Foye during the sunny afternoon." 

The structure, decidedly the finest public mo- 
nument in Quebec, is erected in an open field. It 
consists of a column, of bronzed metal standing on a 
stone base and surmounted by a bronze statue of 
Bellona. The face of the pedestal fronting Ste. Foye 
road has the simple inscription, surrounded by a 
laurel wreath : " Aux braves de 1760, 4rige par la 
Sociiti St, Jean-Bapiiste de Qu4beCy 1860." On the face 
looking towards the city is the name " Murray, " on 
an oval shield surmounted by the arms of Great 
Britain and Ireland* and supported by british insignia. 
On the other side, is the shield bearing the name 
" LHis^^ surmounted by the arms of France under 
the Bourbons, the crown and lilies,with appropriate 
supporters at each side. In rear, looking towards the 
valley of the St. Charles, there is a representation of 
a wind-mill in has relief in allusion to the wind-mill 
which was an object of alternate attack and defence 
to both armies on the occasion of the battle. This 
portion of the pedestal also bears the national arms 
of Canada. Four bronze mortars are placed on the 
corners of the pedestal. The height of this monu- 
ment is about ninety feet. 

As indicated by the inscription above mentioned^ 
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this monument was erected by the SocUU St Jean- 
Baptiste de Quebec, with the subscriptions of the 
society and of other persons. The idea was conceived 
many years ago, but for a long time the plough of 
the farmer and the shovel of the workman, as he 
laboured at the foundation of new buildings along 
the St. Foye road, turned up human remains evi- 
dently the relics of those who were slain. In 1853-54, 
an unusual number of those bleached fragments of 
humanity were found, and the St Jean-Baptiste 
society conceived the idea of having them all interred 
in one spot. They were accordingly collected and, 
on the 5th June 1854, carried with great pomp to 
the roman catholic cathedral, where a solemn 
Requiem was sung. The remains were thence con- 
veyed in the same state to the field on St. Foye road, " 
where the death struggle had taken place between 
the 78th Highlanders and the french Grenadiers de 
la Reine, where they were deposited in a common 
grave. 

The project of an appropriate monument was 
started about the same time and appeared to meet 
with general approval. Arrangements had pro- 
gressed to such an extent that it was intended to 
lay the corner stone of the monument on the 24th 
June 1855, but it was thought desirable to postpone, 
until the 19th July following, when the presence, 
in the harbour of the french imperial corvette, La 
Capricieuse, added new solemnity to the occasion. 
The Honorable P. J. O. Chauveau was the orator of 
the day. His speech was a brilliant effort, worthy 
of his reputation as a public speaker, couched in 
eloquent language, governed throughout by sound 
judgment and good taste. 
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During the following years, the St. Jean-Baptiste 
society labored earnestly and unceasingly for the 
purpose of collecting subscriptions to complete the 
monument. Success was attained, and in four or 
five years the base was crowned by the lofty pillar 
which now rises its fine proportions on the historic 
heights of St. Foye. Baron Gauldree Boileau, then 
consul general of France in Canada, obtained from 
His Highness Prince Napoleon, the beautiful statue 
of Bellona which forms an appropriate ornament 
on the summit of the monument, and which was 
inaugurated with great pomp, in presence of at least 
26,000 spectators, on the 10th October 1863. 

The design of this monument was made by Mr. 
0. Baillarg6, of Quebec. It commemorates the valour 
displayed by the French and English troops, on the 
very spot where it stands, at the battle of Ste. Foye, 
when Levis, in the spring following the capture of 
Quebec by "Wolfe, attempted to reconquer the city and 
defeated the troops of General Murray, although he 
could not force the english general to capitulate, nor 
take possession of the city. This battle took place on 
the 28th April 1760. 

A commotion like that of an earthquath shook the 
city in the spring of 1864 — the Military Laboratory, 
near St. John's Gate, blew up, killing eight persons. 

The 10th October 1864, will be a memorable date 
in the annals of Quebec. In the historic halls of our 
Parliament House, on Mountain hill, there sat for 
sixteen days, with closed doors, the Conference of the 
Canadian Government, with the delegates of the 
Maritime Provinces, under the sanction of the Queen 
and at the special invitation of her Vice-Roy and 
representative on our soil, Lord Monck, the Governor 
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General. It was composed of thirty-three ^members, 
and was presided over by the Premier of Canada^ 
Sir Etienne P, Tach6, one of the Aide-de-Camp to 
Her Majesty. Never before or since, had the city 
witnessed sncb an imposing Grand Council, All 
British America had her eyes on the august assem- 
bly fi'om whose calm and thoughtful deliberations, a 
new nationality was to spring forth, — a Confedera- 
tion, combining the hoary wisdom oi Magna Charta^ 
with the enlarged freedom of every dweller on. 
American soil. 

Closely indeed was this fanaous national Confe- 
rence watched by the Canadian— the American^the 
English Press, but the members having found that 
their private debates, if published, might lead to mis- 
understandings and complications wisely decided 
to proceed w^ith closed doors : this left them much 
more freedom. One of the leading London Journals 
was represented by the brilliant and genial George 
Augustus Sal a ; every Quebec liUirateiir longed for 
gill introduction, to one of the literary lions of Lon- 
don Society — then in the zenith of his fame. 

In the year of grace 1806, there v^^as trouble in 
the Irish Hepublic founded in New - York about 



1 It was composed as followed r For Canada — Sir Elimne P, Tachi, 
chairman^[5o ] John A. McDonald, Car Her, Brown, GaU, A. Camp- 
bell, Chapais, McGee, LangtiVin. MowaL McDottgall and Cockburn. (12,) 

Nova &?cDtia : Mt^ssrs. Tapper, Henry, McUuUy, Archibald and Dickmf* 
(5.) 

New Oruaswlck : Messrs. Tdki/i Mlchell, Fisher, Steve, Gray, 
Cho n dkr and Jo hn son . ( 7 . ) 

PrmCf^ Edward's Island : Messrs. Coles ^ Hamland, Palmer, Col. 
G*t}j, MacDonafdt Whakn and Pope. (J.) 

New-Foundland : Messrs. Shea and Carter. (2*) 
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1857, by that eminent patriot, Col. O'Mahony. A split 
had taken place in the commonwealth ; one wing 
headed by Q-eneral Sweeney and Col. Eoberts — se- 
parated from Col. O'Mahony and formed a new, — a 
purer republic. Their reasons for seceding were 
that that they were not quite satisfied, as to the 
state of the finances of the Eepublic, and ob- 
jected to O'Mahony's mode of freeing Ireland. The 
Col. vowed the shortest way to reclaim old Erin 
from English barbarism was to send men and 
" american money " direct to Ireland. The new re- 
public founded by Eoberts and Sweeney, on the con- 
trary professed to believe the true road to Irish inde- 
pendence lay through Canada ; they therefore sent 
men to Canada but the " american money " does not 
appear to have been sent — if it was, it never reached. 

Altogether, so far as honest Jean-Baptiste was con- 
cerned, it would have been possibly a pretty quarrel, 
to witness, had he not had a fair chance in the m^l4e of 
being piked, bayonetted or shot. Totally unconscious 
of having ever merited the ill-will of either wing of 
the Irish Eepublic, Jean-Baptiste prepared to rout the 
murderous crew ; nay, it was well known how, 
on a memorable occasion when ship fever was de- 
cimating the unfortunate Emigrants at Quebec, hun- 
dreds of Irish children, had found lost fathers 
and mothers in Canadian homes, and are there to this 
day. 

Quebec much less than other of the western city 
experienced the Fenian scare : it felt it nevertheless ; 
the City Volunteers had a grand opportunity of 
airing their uniforms. 

On Sunday, the 14th October 1866, at half-past 
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four o'clock in the morning, flamea were eeen issTiing 
from a Shebeen^ in St. Joseph street, St. Hoch suburbs^ 
kept by one Trudel. At half-past five in the after- 
noon of that day, there being a high wind, of tlie 
universal wooden-hotises of St. Koeh and the ad- 
joining parish of St. Sanvenr, there were 2,500, in 
ruins : the house of pleasure and its wassailers had 
become a mass of charred rnins and desolation. 
There never was more wide spread mourning, not 
even after the fearful conflagrations of 1845. As 
usual, in the days when the British troops garrisoned 
Quebec, an appeal went up to their commanding 
officer, then Lord Alexander Russell, of the Rifle Bri- 
gade ; to the artillery commanded by CoL McCrae ; 
to the 25th Regt, then stationed at Levis; to the En- 
gineers; to the honest tars of the Aurora frigate, 
then in port and who wintered here. The appeal 
was not in vain ; men and powder was bountifully 
furnished and under the superintendence of the 
military, w^hole rows of wooden tenements were 
blown to atoms, to stop the flames, It was a heart- 
rending sight to see the unfortunate inhabitants, 
their trembling wives, scared children and tender 
infants, huddled at every street corner, w^atching 
with dismay and despair the disappearance by fire 
of all their ^vordly possessions. The Grovernment, 
civic authorities and individuals, nobly responded 
to the cries of distress of the victims ; the Drill shed, 
the Skating Ring, Public Halls, in fact every avail- 
able shelter was tendered and thankfully accepted. 
Relief committee organized and funds subscribed in 
Canada, in lin gland, in France, for this unparalleled 
calamity. The lire gave rise to many instances of self 
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sacrifice. A promising young English officer, Lieut. 
Baines, R A., heroically lost his life, in his successful 
attempts to save the G-eneral Hospital Convent; 
his last hours, were soothed by the unremiting 
attentions of his grateful attendants, the Eeligiou& 
ladies of the G-eneral Hospital. Lieutenant Arch. Dou- 
glas, of the Aurora frigate, with noble devotion, 
nearly fell a victim also ; he was seriously hurt in 
his ardour to save life and property. Sergeant 
Henry Hughes, R. A., was badly wounded and had 
to leave the service : Honble. 0. Dunkin, the year 
following, provided for this brave man, by an 
appointment of trust, which he fills to this day. 
Such are a few of the particulars of the great St. 
Roch Fire of 1866. 

The usual loud, earnest speeches, were uttered in 
the town council, after this appalling disaster. Much 
surprise was. evinced, that two thousand small dry 
wooden tenements should be consumed in a few 
hours, when a high wind fanned the flames on a 
sunny day. Much virtuous resolves were made, to 
cure the evil and prevent the recurrence of these 
vast conflagrations. Resolutions were passed to pro- 
hibit building in wood. By-laws were drafted ; 
they read well on paper — and should a similar 
scourge again sweep over the new wood-built dis- 
trict, enquiry will doubtless then be made with 
emphasis too, why the By-law was not carried out ? 
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— DEpjiniOftE OF THE British Legions^ t87l, — ^Eabl of Ouf* 
tEEiN, 25ih Ju>£, 1872. — Generot;3 Hospit.ujtjeb exte^deh at 
Loud a.mi Ladt Dufferin to Quebecbbs, on the CitAOEL, 1873* 

— Hon. R. E. Cahon, 2>n LT.-GoVEt^NOR, 1873 — f Secosd Cekti- 

MAHY OF ERECTION OF l^JSHOPEHIC AT Quii:BRt;, Ibt OcTOBEa, 1674, 
' — CE\TE?iJLBT OF THE REPULSE OF MoSTGOMEnV AND AflEVOLD, 3IST 

December, 1775, — City iHi^BOVEiiEft-TS sijtjgesteu by Bis Ex(^l- 

LEKGY, THE EaRL OF DtTFFEKlN. 

, On the let July 1867, Confederation Trith its in- 
Bcrutable fnture Vras inaugurated ,here. Quebec 
had been selected as the capital of Canada East, to 
'U'hich Province ^as restored the name, it held under 
the constitution of IVOI ; it again became the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. Parliament le-assembled as of old. 
Departments of State and a Public service were or- 
ganised with officials of every degree, and the city 
left to shape its destinies, under the new coustitii* 
tion. "What remained of the old chateau, since the 
fire in 1834, was considered two limited for the 
fLccommodatiou of the new Lieutenant Governor 
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Spencer Wood, lately tenanted by Lord Monck, 
opened its portals, this time to a French Canadian 
d^vernor, Sir N. F. Belleau; though Vaudreuil, in 
1759, had been considered as closing for ever the 
long list of Governors speaking the French lan- 
■gnage. 

One of the first incidents, after confederation, of 
interest for the city, was the consecration of the tomb 
and removal thereto, of the body of the Historian 
Gtimean. The mansoleum, a solid structure, was an 
offering from the many and warm admirers of the 
-disinterested patriot. On Sunday, the 15th Sep- 
tember, 1867, took place the translation of the re- 
mains of the late Mr. G-ameau. From the private 
vault, in the Belmont Cemetery, Ste. Foye, near 
Quebec, where they had been deposited the pre- 
Tious winter, they were taken to the then recently 
finished tomb provided by public subscription, in 
conformity with the public notice given by the 
writer of th^e lines, acting * President of the Com- 
mittee. The concourse of persons present must have 
exceeded 8,000, amongst whom were many leading 
i^itizens, Judges, Barristers, and others. The burial 
4iervice was chaunted by the Rev. Messire Auclair, 
€ur€ of Quebec, and the ceremony was inaugurated 
under the auspices of Sir N. F. Belleau, Lieutenant- 
€hovemor of Quebec, who was present with his staff 
and with several members of his Cabinet. Xhe reli- 
gious portion of the ceremony being over, the Premier, 
the Honorable P. J. 0. Chauveau, standing uncovered 
4Lt the head of the tomb, gave utterance in French 

1 The President Sir N. F. Belleau, having been appointed Lt. 
;Opyenior of the Province, the writer was elected President in his stead. 
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to an eloquent oration, on ike career of his old 
and trusted Irieud, the gifted historian of Canada. 
Everything seemed favorable to the fid film eiit of 
the peculiar duty devolving on the honorable speak- 
er. The beauty of the surrounding woods, lit up 
with the bright hues of September ; the pensive 
stillness of the Sabbath, amidst the many quiet 
tombs ; the historical inemories clustered round this 
old battle-field of 1760, so graphically described in 
the works of both Mr. G-arueau and Mr, Cbauveau, 
and on which now stands the new cemetery of 
Biilmont ; the sweet, though mournful office, of a 
man of letters delegated by his countrymen to honour, 
in a departed friend, another man of letters — a good 
citizen^ — a true patriot : every object combined to 
prepare the heart for soft emotions. 

In 1871, the English troops of whom from time 
immemorial, two regiments with detachments of 
Engineers and Artillery, had garrisoned our fortress, 
departed from our shores. The Gibraltar of Canada 
was left in charge of our Dominion force. To the city, 
the change was unwelcome for more reasons than 
one* Over and above the loss of prestige, — fashion- 
able circles, wealth and refinement as well as trade 
and commerce were the looser s. It was calculated 
that j£ 100,000 * were thus annually withdrawn from 
the circulating xuedium. Though Quebec had been 
pronounced a species oi samU/riumj for that portion of 
the British army, stationed here ; though, it wa» 

1 Thf) annual p^iy of an English regiment of the line is equal lo 
£AO,00{h Tiiere WBi'G two regiments, wilh several companies of Engi- 
neers, ArLinery^ Minpr^, a Coaiiiiissariat ^lalt The 3»000 consumers of 
tjrefijU heaf, Ac, may he safely ^aid to represent each year an eir 
penditure of $ 400,000, 
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pToyed that the maintenance of the troops, our garri- 
son, did not cost more than* those at head-quarters, 
some utilitarian statesmen of England, — at least those 
of the day, — seemed to consider that English rule 
and its freedom, the aroma of her victories, would 
endure on the old rock, like ih'e scent of rose leaves, 
in the vase even after removal of the contents. 

For the country at large, in the withdrawal of our 
Imperial defenders, there may have been a sound 
and useful lesson of self-reliance. Time will tell. 

The summer of 1872, was cheered by the arrival 
of the newly appointed Governor G-eneral, the Earl 
of Dufferin ; his youthful Countess and children sa- 
fely landed in our midst, on the 25th June, 1872. The 
fame of this munificent and accomplished nobleman 
had preceded him to our shores. In addition to the 
advantages of rank, talent and wealth, a halo of 
literary renown encircled his brow. This was the 
first literary man appointed Governor in thie colony 
since Count de la Gallisonniere, in 1747. Every class, 
and foremost Quebec litterateurs, eagerly flocked 
round his standard, to greet him with their warmest 
welcome. Quebec has found in him a warm friend. 

On the 80th September 1874, at the invitation of the 
archbishop of Quebec, the R. C. Bishops, prelates and 
priests, crowded in the city from every diocese in 
the Dominion and in the adjoining Eepublic, to 
celebrate the second centennial of the foundation of 
the Bishopric by the illustrious Laval, on the 1st 
October 1674. Nine triumphal arches in Latin, By 
zantine Romanesque, Classic and Gothic architecture^ 
were erected over the streets in the upper-town; 
and dedicated to the Metropolitan dioceses of North* 
America. An imposing procession passed under 
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them and into the Cathedral, which was endowed on 
that day with the name .and privileges of a Basilica 
MinoT ; that eTeninjEf^vthe city was illuminated at vast 
cost. The names of the men of note, discovereTe, 
warriors, churchmen, statesmen and writers — which 
adoin the Annals of the old capital, were affixed to 
the old Jesuit's College, the Seminary, the Univer- 
sity and other public buildings : the effect of the 
Chinese lamps, candles &c., on these trophies at night, 
was indiscrably beautiful ; with the fire-works, they 
presented the grandest spectacle ever witnessed in 
Quebec, In the pageant, was borne the venerable and 
tattered flag of Carillon, which had floated over Mont- 
calm, when he defeated General Abercrombie, on 
Lake Champlain, (July 8, It 58) dilscovered about a 
century after in the dwelling at Quebec, of Frire 
Louis, the last of the Franciscan Friars. 

'^ The small grain of mustard-seed," says Professor 
Larue, ** cast in the lower- town, at Quebec, in 1616, 
by the three Eecollets Fathers, Dolbeau, LeCaron, 
and J am ay, watered by the blood of so many martyrs, 
and cultured with so much love by Francois de 
Laval, and Ms worthy successors, has grown like 
that of the Grospel, a great tree with wide spreading 
branches, under the shadow of which the birds of 
Heaven, in vast numbers, have come for refuge." ^ 

V 

1 The diocese of Quebec erected on the 1st Oct., 1674, — had been 
[in 1874) fubrlivided into 6L dioceses, forming eight eceleslastic^l 
provinces, to wit ; 

Montreal ^^ 1836 Little Rock.. „^. ,..,,,„„_ 1843 

Ottawa 1847 Galveston.... I847 

Sftiat-Hyacinthe .,....,. ,. f852 Natchitoches „ 1853 

Tlir&6*Rivers 1851 St. Louis. 1856 

B&int-Gennai n of Ri mou iki. 1867 Dubuque „ . . » , .„««... 1 837 
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Our pleasant task is drawing to an end : an in- 
cident of December, 1875, must claim a few lines ere 
we close : the centenary of the repnlse of Montgome- 
ry, at Pr6s-de-Ville ; and of Arnold, at Sanlt-au-Matelot 
street, on 81st December 1775. This feat was equally 
creditable to both races which inhabit the city. 

Quebec is rich in literary institutions; the two 
oldest — the Literary and Historical Society^ which 
dates back to 1824, and the Tnstilut Canadien^ founded 
in 1848,'^ took the lead and determined to comme- 



Sberbrooke 1874 

Halifax 1845 

Saint-Johns, Newfoundland. 1769 

Charlottetown 1820 

Saint-John N. B....../ 1842 

Arichat 1844 

Chatham '860 

Le Havre de GrAce 1860 

Toronto 1842 

Kingston .^ 1826 

Hamilton 1856 

London 1856 

Bault 8te. Marie 1874 

St. Boniface .... 1847 

St. Albert 1867 

Riviere McKenzie 1863 

Oregon City 1846 

Nesqualy 1850 

Victoria 1844 

British Columbia 1864 

Idaho 1865 

Pittsburgh ...% 1843 

Brie 1853 

New-Orleans 1793 

Mobile 1824 



Nashville 1837 

Chicago 1844 

Milwaukie » 1844 

Santa-Fe 1850 

St. Paul 1850 

Alton 1857 

Kansas 1851 

Nebraska 1851 

St. Joseph 1868 

Green Bay 1868 

La Crosse 1868 

Colorado 1868 

Cincinnati 1833 

Louisville 1808 

Detroit 1832 

Yincennes 1834 

Cleveland.. 1847 

Covington 1853 

Fort Wayne 1857 

Marquette 1857 

Columbus 1868 

Buffalo 1847 

Burlington 1853 

Bocbester „ 1868 

Ogdeusburg 1872: 



Natchez 1837 

1 The names of the originators are : (Hon.) AurMe Plamondon, 
J. B. A. Chartier, L. J. G. Fiset, T. Ledroit, M. Hudon, Fredericlt 
Brann, J. M. LeMoine, L. A. Huot, Jos. Hamel, A. Soulard, 0. Cr^ma^ 
zie. The first meeting was attended by thirteen. 
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morale in their rooms, by speeches and addresses, 
this glorious auuiveibary. 

In both SocietieSj the preparations were on the 
grandest scale. Three prominent members of the 
Imtitut, with the President, Mr. J. F. Bellean, read 
addresses^ — the iirstj the introductory one, was an 
elegant paper by the secretary, Mr, J. J, B- Choui- 
nard* Mr. HE. Taschereau, M. P., pronounced a most 
stirring oration, and Mr. L, P. Turcot te, favorably 
known by his historical works, recapitulated in a 
very elaborate and complete essay, the origin, causes, 
and results of the American invasion of oar soil. ^ 

Of the addresses pronounced at the centennial 
soiree of the Literary and Historical Societ?/, delivered 
by the chairman, Jas. Stevenson, esquire, Colonel T- 
Bland Strange and the writer, copious extracts have 
been given in another portion of this volume, page 

A leading City journal thus described the Soiree : 

" TitK LrrjiRAUV a^d HiSTOBinAL SoctbTV's Centenary Fbte ^ — It 
would be hardly piSsible lo imagine a more graceful or unique 
gathering ih^in thai which ftt^?=emh|iiil in the rooms of the LUcrary and 
Misioncal Socufy laist evening, for the purpose of celebraling with aU 
possible tcfdi thai glonously niemurabie event, the rejulse of the 
Iroopa comuiandefl hy General itichard Montgomery, of ihe American 
Army, whilim oIliLer of the I7lh iirgitijunl of irafanlry in the service 
of his Britannic Majeiity George J II, wiio, on the blusterous wintery 
morning of the 3lsl Deeeniber^ 1775, attempted an a&saull upon Ihe 
redoubtjf and fortiEieations which at that time titd the duty of our 
present Citadel, and whose intrejviility w^s rewarded with a soldier's 
death, and his want of suceei^s formed the nucleus of the power 
which is so firmly established in this iJoyal Candida of ours^ to day, 

*' The iirrangoiuenls njade by the Society for the reception of Iheir 

1 The In^tiiul Canndien, as well as the Literary and Historitntl 
Socit'iy, published each in ns^' pa rate volume^ these esstys^ speeches 

and adilnjsses. 
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-unusually numerous guests, and the decorations of the various apart- 
ments, were all that could be wished — commodious and tasteful. In 
the entrance hall the royal standard floated, and there the.B. Battery 
Band was placed. Turning up the left hand flight of steps the visitor 
— passing the large class room of Morrin College, transformed for the 
nonce, into spacious refreshment buffets — was ushered into the lecture 
room, from the galleries of which flags of many nations and many 
colors were drooping. The raised dais, occupied during the delivery 
ofthe addresses by James Stevenson, Esq., Senior Vice-President, Lit. 
A Hist. Society y in the chair ; Lieut.-Gol. T. Bland Strange, R. S. M. 
Bouchette,Esq., Dr. W.Boswell, Vice-Presidents, J. M. LeMoine, Esq., 
and Commander Ashe, R. N., ex-Presidents, was flanked on either side 
with the blue and silver banners of St. Andrew's Society, bearing the 
arms and escutcheon of Scotia, ar.d thtir proud motto " Nemomt 
impund Uxscessit'^ Bunting and fresh si'ruce foliage gave an air of 
freshness to all the adori;able parts ofthe room. Immediately opposite 
the lectern, which was illuminated with wax candles, placed in last 
century candlesticks, and attached to the gallery railings, was a fine 
collection of Lochaber axes, clustered around a genuine wooden 
Gaelie shield studded with polished knobs of flittering brass. Long 
before the hour of eight, the -company had increased to such an extent 
thai the room was crowded to the doors, but not inconveniently, as the 
ventilation was unexceptionable. With accustomed punctuality, Jas. 
Stevenson, Esq., acting in the absence of the President, (Prof. Jas. 
Douglas) opened the meeting with some highly appropriate remarks 
relative to the historical value of the subjects about to be discussed and 
summarising very succinctly the events immediately previous to the 
beleaguering of the fortress city. He alluded in stirring terms to the 
devotion which had been m mitested by the British and French defend- 
ers, who resolved rather to be buried in the ruins than surrender the 
city. He staled that he thought it especially meet and proper that the 
Literary and Historical Society here should have taken up the matter 
and dealt with it, in this way. He alluded in eulogistic terms to the 
capability ofthe gentlemen about to address them, and, after regretting 
the unavoidable absence of Lt.-Gol. Coffin, a lineal descendant of an 
oflBcer very conspicuous by his gallantry in 1775, and who had been 
invited to address the meeting, but was prevented by illness from 
attending, formally introduced the first speaker, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Strange, commandant of Quebec Garrison, and Dominion Inspector of 
Artillery. This gallant officer, who on rising, was received with 
loud and liearty cheering by the audience, with characteristic military 
brevity, plunged in medias res, simply remarking^ at the onset, that 
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he, in such a posLiion, was Jbut a rear rank man, while Colonel CoHin 
wDuJd haTe been a front ranker ; but hift soJiilerly dnty was lo fill 
thai poaitkOD in the absence of biai to whom the t^^k would have 
been officially assigned. The siibjet;t which formed a distinct section 
of the majoF topic of the evening was tJien taken up. Jn as much as 
U ia our intention, and we believe that of ihe Society, to reproduce 
faithfuiW in pamphlet form iho graphic, interesHng anif detailed word- 
pictures of the ever memorable eveols of the 3tst December 1775, as- 
given by the learned gentlemen who addressed the meeting, it 
BufHces to say in the pre i en I brief notice of the proceedings that 
Colonel Strange exhaustively treated that portion which referred 
to the attflck and defence at Pres-de-ViUe— the place in the vicinity of 
which now stands the extensive wharves of the Allan Company. Many 
incidents of ihe siegp, utterly unknown to ordinary readers of history 
were lecalled )ast night, and nmny things that have hitherto heea 
dubious^ (r apparently unaccountaDle explained away» The story (if 
the ttnding of the snow-covered and hard froien corpse of the unfor- 
tunate General and his Aide-de-CaTPp, wa^ told with much patbos, as 
were details of his buriaK The references to descendants of then 
existing families still residents in Quebec, w^ere extremely interesting^ 
because many were among iha audience. At the conclusion of Colonel 
btrange's admirable resume, and some further pointed remarks from 
tht! Chairman, Mr. J* M LeMoine, who is par ^s^vellence and par assi- 
duilit our Quebec historian, whofe life has been mainly devoted to the 
compilation of antiquarian data touching the history, the walls^ the 
streetSpthe relics, the families, the very Flora and Fauna ol our cherished 
Stadacooa,-^conjn)enced his erudite and amusing sketches of the day^ 
taken from the stand point of the enenjy's bead-quarters, and the fray 
in the bault-au-niateiot, Jntcrfpersing in his own well digested stat&. 
ment of events, he chose the best authenticated accounts from con* 
temporaneous parti ci pan I s^^ British, French Canadian, and Americaa^ 
proving that the record as presented by CoL btrange and himself last 
night, was a " plain, anvaruibhtd^ truthful lale/' a ^e]iab:e mirror in 
which was faithfully rtllocted ail ihai was historically interesting as 
affecting Quebec in the campaign of 1775-6, When ^W LhMoine had 
terminated his address, which was of considiirable length, Mr* fete- 
venson concluded the portion of the proceedings with a most eulogistic- 
and deserved recognition of the devotion which the two gentlewen 
who had read during the evening had shewn in preparing their 
respective papers, and a vole of thanks to them w^as heartily and 
unanimously accorded. He also made reference to the topic of the day^ 
the restoration and embelliEhment of our oft sieged cUy, gracefully au 
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tiibuting honor where it was due, first ana foremost to His Excellency 
the Governor General, Earl of Dufferin, at whose instigation the plans 
had been prepared, secondly, to His Worship the Mayor ,Owen Murphy, 
Bsq., who was present, for his untiring exertions and valuable as- 
sistance in developing, maturing and preparing the way for, and early 
completion of said designs which are to make Quebec a, splendid ar- 
chitectural example of the deformed, transformed ; thirdly, to the 
hearty co-operation of the public, aided in their views by the enteri* 
prise of the proprietor of the Morning Ghroniclb, who had had pre- 
pared the splendid illustrations of these improvements, thereby re- 
flecting intinite, credit upon himself. After a few other remarks, the 
ladies and gentlemen were invited to inspect, and moved into, the 
library, which for the rest of the evening was the centre of attraction. 
The coup d'otU, when once one had fairly entered into this beautifully 
designed, permanent focus of intellectual wealth, around whose walls 
were ranged the imperishable memorials of nearly all of man's genius 
that has been thought worthy of preserving, was striking and memor- 
able. As in the lecture room, those emblems, which are our symbo- 
lical as w^as actual rallying points in all times of trouble or war, 
draped and covered the book shelves which contain the essence 
almost of all that human intelligence^ human thought, human wit, 
man's invention and ingenuity has as yet brought to light. Here, 
historian and poet, geographer and engineer, humorist and preacher, 
dramatist and theologian, are congregated, serving in the one great 
cause of public instruction and the expansion of the limitless ramifi- 
cations which exist in the ever growing tree of knowledge. The stu- 
dent and lUtiraieur, the bibliopole and dilletante novel reader, the 
most frequent visitors, here last night were replaced by groups of fair 
women and patriotic men assembled to commemorate an event which 
had a marked effSdct upon the history of this continent in this nine- 
teenth century, and which will expire a few hours after these lines meet 
the reader's eyes. In lieu of study and thought, the attention of the 
throng was attracted to the splendid stand of arms reaching from floor 
to ceiling, and whieh as it were defended the Dominion standard that 
fell in long festoons behind. In the centre of a diamond shaped figure 
made up of scores of sabres pointing inwards, was a large glittering 
star of silvery steel bayonets. In chronological order were pink and 
gilt tablets, containing each one the names of the Govenor General 
of Canada, commencing with Guy Carleton in 1775, and proceeding 
through the noble list which includes Haldimand, Dorchester, Dal- 
housie, Gosford, Golborne, Durham, Sydenham, Bagot, Cathcart, 
BIgin, Head, Monk, Lisgar, down to the present glorious epoch when 
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this prosperous country is vice-regally and right royally presided over 
by Loni Dullenn^ in the year of grace, 1875; on the opposite side of 
the room, under a similar spiky coronfiL of bristling stpel, was hyag 
the sword of the tiead and vanqiuphe^l, but honored dn<i revered hero, 
ihe irusiy blade ^hich only left Montgomory's hands, when in bis 
death throes, tio **Jike a soidii?r full," and the pitiless snow became 
his winding-sheet. On a table below this interesting and valuable 
historic relic, now in possession, as an heirloom, of J. Thompsoa 
Harrower, Esq., of this city, was Hjrhibited with the full imiform of an 
arti'lery ollicer of the year 1775. Several quaint old sketches and 
painting werM placed around the Library^ which, with the Museum^ 
was converted for the lime into an extern porn conversazione ball, and 
while the melodies of the ^* B " Battery b<ind where wafted hither 
and thither through the building, the datnes and cavaliers gossiped 
pleasantly over iheir tea or colfee and delicacies provided by the 
members for the guests, and declared, with much show of reason, that 
the LUeranj and flLioriral Society^ s centennial entertainment was a 
red-ielter day in the annals of that learned and we ll~de seeing body.^* 

Arnold and Montgomery's attack have been des- 
cribed at page 198. 

We shall however add the following extract from. 
the Centenary addresses : 

"Prom December (1st), 1775, to the 6th May, 
1770, according to Sang nine t, the Bosiomtais fired 
seven hundred and eighty cannon shots on the city; 
they threw one hundred and eighty small shells of 
15, 18, 20, 25, 30 ptamds, with the exception of five 
or six shells of 50 to *jO lbs. : their balls were mostly 
all of 9 lbs. weight, Bnring the game interval, 
Qnebec fired, inchidiiig the shots to clean the gnnSi 
ten thousand fonr hnitdred and sixty-sis shots — 
nine hundred and ninety-sis shells — from 30, 40, 50 
to 230 lbs. weight— others of 160, 175, 2Q0 lbs., and 
some of 800 lbs. weight, and six fire-pots, which set 
fire to fonr honf^es in St Uoch suburbs. 

*' The blockade lasted from 4th December, 1775, to 
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6th May, 1776 : the chief incidents in the interval, 
we find recorded in the Siege journals under the 
heading of: " Innumerable houses in St. Eocque 
and St. John Suburbs, burnt by Arnold's soldiery, 
to cut off the supply of fire-wood from the garriiAjn." 
Prequent ball practice between the enemy's piquets 
in St. John Suburbs and at Menut's Tavern, and the 
garrison : occasional desertions from the ninety-five 
American prisoners who had enlisted, and some of 
the Koyal Emigrants disappearing, to which may be 
added several false alarms. Where Prescott Gate 
was built in 1797, there existed, in 1775, a rough 
structure of pickets ; — Hope Grate, erected and 
named by Col. Hope eleven years after, did not of 
course elist in 1775 — this is why Capt. Laws and 
his party were sent by Palace Gate. 

" Never was there a more utter rout than that of 
the heroes of Ticonderoga — Crown Point — Fort St. 
John — Fort Chambly — Montreal — Sorel — Three 
Hivers, &c. The Commander-in-Chief, Brigadier 
GTeneral Eichard Montgomery, with his Aides-de- 
Oamp, McPherson, Jacob Cheseman and some dozens 
of others, fell at Pres-de-ville. Col. Arnold,^ wounded 
in the leg, was conveyed from Sault-au-Matelot street 
V)y the Rev. Samuel Spring, the Chaplain of the 
force, and by Matthew Ogden (afterwards General 
M. Ogden), whilst Hendricks, and others of his chief 
officers, where shot, and his second in command, 

1 Arnold was thirty-four years of age at the storming of Quebec in 
1775. He was called a double traitor; first to England, next to 
America, — having offered to surrender West Point to the English, for 
£33,000 and the retention of the rank he then held in the American 
army. He was born in Norwich, Conn., and died near Bromjtcn 
London, 18th June, 1801, aged 50 years. 
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Lt.-Col. Green, the two Majors, Bigelow and Return 
J. Meigs, Adjutant Febezer and Cap. Matthew Dun- 
can, and some four htmdred and twenty -six officers 
and privates were taken prisoners. 

** In order to render more clear the mode of attack 
and defence, on Sault-au-Matelot Barriers, we have 
prepared the ioregoing r^ugh sketch, showing, as 
near as possible, the locality in 1775, and its present 
state. The eastern termination of Little SauU-aw 
Mateiot street, or Dog Lane is less abmpt than form- 
erly. Figure tS denotes the site of Lymeburner*s 
house, where our men were. * The wharf in rear^ 
provided in 1775 withcannon, existed, so we are told, 
as late as 1823, and was occupied by the warehouses 
of the Hudson Bay Co. ; the Inland Revenue office, 
in rear and other buildings in St James street, have 
since taken the place of the St, Lawrence. Prom the 
title-deeds of property in our possession, there can 
be no doubt as to the site of Lymeburner's house, 
though we have failed to discover the site of the 
house, which Caldwell, in his narrativej calls " the 
house of Levy, the Jew." Where, in 1775, was 
Lymeburner's ^ house, now stands, since 1863, the 
stately structure known as the Quebec Bank, 

1 There were three Lyme burners : John, the proprielor of Ihe St. 
Peter street house, who was bst at sea in the fall of 1775 ; Adamt his 
brother, who succeeded to him — the able delegate seDl to Kngtand to 
oppose the New Constitution of l79!, dividing Canada into two Pro- 
vinces. He died in England as late as 183G ; and Matthew Lyme- 
hurner iLymeburner & Crawford} ; he whb yet alive in 1&I6. None, 
that we are aware of, left children in Quebec, 
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" I hare my doubts, i?^hetheT there really existed 
a " Third Barrier." However valuable the statements 
of Mr. San^uiiiet, the Montreal advocate, may be, 
as bearing on the incidents w^hieh took place in the 
lattor city during his residence there in the winter 
of ] 775-6, having only reached out City on the 15th 
May» 1776, his testimony as to the incidents in Quebec 
of the preceding winter, is not like Cald well's, that of 
an eye witness; they are merely secondary evidence^ 

" Tradition points out as the house, at the eastern 
end of Little Sauli-au-Mateiot street, in which Major 
Nairn e and Lieut. Dambourges entered, a small two- 
story tavern removed a few years back and replaced 
by No. 5 Fire Station. According to the narrative 
of Capt, Simeon Thayer, one of Arnold's officers, who 
formed part of th^^ 426 prisoners t.'^ken, "the Con- 
tinental troops of Arnold were, for upwards of four 
hours, victorious of the lower town, and had taken 
about 130 prisoners," when the fortune of war turned 
against them* His description of the capture of the 
First Barrier, guard and piquet, is worthy of notice: 

** TliG fionlt" says ho, ** having gotlosl by a prodTgioua SDOW-atorm, 
I undertook to pilot th(?m {Arnold'& ]}Brty), having measured the worts 
he fore and knowing lln- place. But coming lo I lie Barrier, two field 
piecos ihfit were there playfjil briskly on us. But on their drawing 
back to rechargn, Capt. Morgan and myFeir, quickly advancing 
through the Ports, seized them w^illi 60 men, rank and lile^ which waa 
their main guard, anil made tticHQ prisoners, Immediately afterwards, 
advancing tow^anis a picket that lay further up the street, whpre thare 
was a cfjmpFitiy of the u)r>i;i rosponsible citizens of Quebec, found their 
Captain drunk, took them likewise prisoners, and taking their dry 
arms for our own use, and faying ours up in order lo dry them, being 
wet, and ads*ancing; by which lime our whole party got Into the First 
Barrier. We rallied our men and strove to scale the second. Not- 
withstanding' Iheir ntmost ellbrls, we got some of our ladders up, but 
were obliged to re treaty our arms being wet, and scarcely one in ten 
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" They fell into the clutches of Capt. Laws. It is 
clear, from Capt. Thayer's statement, that it was 
neither a British, nor a French militia oflBlcer who 
was captain of the piquet, past the First Barrier, 
" further up the street," where both the captain and 
piquet were taken prisoners — but Capt. McLeod, of 
the 84th, orEoyal Emigrants. Of whom was the 
piquet composed ? of the " most responsible citizens 
of Quebec." Their nationality is not here given. 
Did this piquet, commanded by a British Regular 
oflSicer, constitute the guard of the " Second Bar- 
rier ? " Probably not, else if it had, the piquet being 
made prisoners of war, what would have prevented 
Arnold's men from scaling the Second Barrier ? and 
establishing themselves beyond. Notwithstanding 
all the minute details submitted, there is yet some 
margin for conjectures and hypotheses ; each na- 
tionality will set up a theory as to who defended 
the Second Barrier, in the beginning of the fray, 
before Caldwell, the Commander of the British 
Militia, Nairne, Dambourges and Dumas struck out 
for Death or Victory ; though this is a minor point. 

" In the Sketch may be seen the houses marked 
4 . 4 . 4 . 4 in Dog Lane, from the back windows of 
which Morgan and Lamb's riflemen could hit our 
brave boys, sheltered in Lymeburner's house. 

" Mr. Stevenson, the Chairman, closed the pro- 
gramme of the soiree, by some complimentary re- 
marks to the speakers and some excellent observa- 
tions on the subject that had been discussed. He 

would Ore ; whereon some did retreat back to the First Barrier we had 
taken, and when we came there we found we^ could notr^reat with- 
out exposing ourselves to the most imminent danger." 
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then^ as foUowSj introduced tho new plans of city im- 
provements suggested by His Excellency, the Earl 
of DufFerin, and warmly patronised by the Mayor. 

** Improvements " eaid he ** ate also in contempla- 
tion for the preservation of our historic monuments, 
and the embellishment of the city by using effectively 
the natural advantages of its sites — blending the 
work of nature with that of art, for purposes of utility 
and adornment. These improvements we hope to 
see soon begun and completed, 

" We are indebted to our present distinguished 
Governor General of Canada for suggesting the im- 
provements, and providing the plans, which if fol- 
lowed and realised, will render Quebec the most 
remarkable and probably the most interesting city 
on this continent. Let me add^ that we are also 
indebted to our energetic and able Mayor, Owea 
Murphy, Esquire, for seconding the efforts of His 
Excellency ; and to the Members of the Corporation 
and others for their cordial co-operation in further- 
ance of the great object in view. 

" The original plans, admirably designed and exe- 
cuted by Mr, Lynn, the civil engineer employed 
by Lord DufferiUj had been deposited in the library, 
and wore scrutinized closely by many ladies and 
gentlemen- 

The company were then invited to Tiew the 
sword of General Montgomery, suspended with 
crape, nnder a star of bayonets, in the Library of 
the Society. 

^* The celebration of the Centenary at the rooms of 
the Literary and Historical Society on the 29th, and 
at those of the Imliiut Canadien^ 0/ Quebec, on the 
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80th, was followed by a Ball at the Citadel, on the 
81st, given by the Commandant, Colonel Strange, 
H. A., and Mrs. Strange, who entertained a large 
number of guests dressed in the costnpae of 1775, 
of which the following account is taken from the 
Centenary volume of the Literary and Historical 
Society : 

** One hundred years have passed away, and again 
soldiers and civilians in the costume of 1775 move 
about in the old fortress, some in the identical uni- 
forms worn by their ancestors at the time of the 
memorable repulse. 

** The Commandant, in the uniform of his corps 
in 1775, and the ladies in the costume of the same 
period, received their guests as they entered the 
Ball-room — the approaches to which were tastefully 
decorated. Halfway, between the dressing and 
receiving rooms, is a noble double staircase, the sides 
of which are draped with Royal standards inter- 
mingled with the white and golden lilies of France, 
our Dominion Ensign, and the stars and stripes of 
the neighbouring Republic. On either hand of the 
broad steps, are stands of arms and warlike imple- 
ments. Here too, facing one, when ascending the 
steps, is the trophy designed by Captain Larue of 
the " B " Battery. The huge banners fell in graceful 
folds about the stacks of musketry piled on the 
right and left, above the drums and trumpets ; from 
the centre was a red and black pennant (the Ameri- 
can colors of 1775,) immediately underneath was 
the escutcheon of the United States, on which heavily 
craped, was hung the hero's sword — the weapon 
ii^th which one hundred years before this night, 

.21 
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Montgomery had beckoned on hie men. Underneatli 

this kindly tribute to the memory of the dead 
General, were the solemn prayerful initials bf the 
Requiescai in Pace. At the foot of the trophy, were 
two sets of old flint muskets and accoutrements^ 
piled, and in the centre a brass cannon captured 
from the Americans in 1775, which bears the lone 
gtar and figure of an Indian — the arms of the State 
of Massachusetts. On either side of this historical 
tableau, recalling as it did, so vividly, the troublous 
times of long ago, telling the lesson so speakingly of 
the patience and pluck, the sturdy manhood and 
bravery of a century gone by, were stationed aa 
sentrieSj two splendid specimens of the human race, 
stalwart giants considerably over six feet in height, 
who belonged formerly to the famous Cent Gardes 
of Napoleon III, but now in the ranks of B. Battery ► 
The stern impassiveness of their faces and the immo- 
bility of their figures were quite in keeping with 
the solemn trust they had to guard, 

" Dancing commenced : dance succeeded dance, 
and the happy hours flew past till the midnight 
hour, which Avould add another year to our earthly 
existence. About that time there were mysterious 
signs and evidences that someting unusual was going 
to happen. There was a hurrying to and fro of 
the cogna&cenli to their respective places, but so 
noiselessly and carrefully were the preparations made 
for a coup de ihiuirey that the gay throng who perpe- 
tually circulated through the rooms took little heed, 
when all of a sudden the clear clarion notes of a 
trumpet soundings thrilled the hearts of all present 
A panel in the wainscoating of the lower d^nekng 
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room opened as if by magic, and out jumped a jaunty- 
little trumpeter, with the slashed and decorated 
jacket and busby of a hussar. The blast he blew 
rang in tingling echoes far and wide, and a second 
later, the weird piping and drumming, in a music 
now strange to us, was heard in a remote part of 
tte Barracks. Nearer and nearer every moment 
came the sharp shrill notes of the fifes and the quick 
detonation of the drum stick taps. A silence grew 
over the bright cortige^ the notes of the hand died 
away, the company clustered in picturesque groups 
around the stairs where was placed the thin steel 
blade, whose hilt one century gone by, was warmed 
by the hand of Montgomery. The rattle of the 
drums came closer and closer, two folding doors 
opened suddenly, and through them stalked in grim 
solemnity the "Phantom Gruard," led by the intrepid 
Sergeant Hugh McQuarters. Neither regarding the 
festive decorations, nor the bright faces around them, 
the guard passed through the assemblage as if they 
were not ; on, through saloon and passage ; past Ball 
room and Conversation parlour, they glided with 
measured step and halted in front of the Montgomery 
trophy, and paid military honors to the memento of 
a hero's valiant, if unsuccessful act. Upon their 
taking close order, the Bombardier, Mr. Dunn, who 
impersonated the dead Sergeant, and actually wore 
the sword blood-stained belts of a man who was 
killed in action in 1775, addressed Colonel Strange, 
iTirho stood at the bottom of the staircase already 
mentioned. 

We have thought it meet and proper to reproduce 
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the appropriate sentiments used on such an atispi- 
cious occasion : 

'^ CommiiEidaiit] we rfie ftiira ottr graves to-uLght, * ' 

On the Ci'otenninl, of the (ErlDriduB fl^ht, 

At midnightj juBt oup hundred jc&ra ago, 

Wt» Euyi4?ri: fo«ifht ttnd beat the dftriug foa | 

Aud ki-iptour denr old ting tilcft, unfurled, 

A^aicLBt the armree of tlie Wt^&tt^ra world. 

Although our tjottii^a now ehould bo <it>ca7edf 

Atthiif our rleji, be not sore dlsibajed; 

Glad arc we to see cur Furtreas itill tlefondodj 

By Can-tdians, French and Uriti&h bleuded, 

But Colonel r now 1*11 tell you, *hy we^ve xiseni 

Frnni out of the bo^oiuDf the earth '^ cold priflon^^ 

"We uk of you to pay ua ono tribute, 

By liruif froiu tliecic htight^j one last aalutc,^^ 

The grave sonorous words of the martial request 
were hardly uttered ere through the darkness of the 
night, the great cannon boomed out a soldier's 
welcome and a brave man's requiem — ^causing 
women's hearts to throb, and men's to exult at the 
warlike sound. While the whole air was trembHng 
with the sullen reverberation and the sky was illu' 
minated with rockets and Roman candles. Colonel 
Strange responded to his ghostly visitant, in the 
following original composition : 

" Tta Hugb McQuatiere, and his eomradeB bravo, 
To-night have Tt«oii froiu their f^lorictua pravo — 
To you yiB owe our standard still unfurled, 
Yet fliiuntE uloft defixiriCe to the ^orld : 
trod grant in dang*rV hour we prove aa true, 
In duty^H pathf as nobly brave aa yoUr 
T])iR lufiht we i^Am, in ri^vi-l, tlitn<x* and song 
'rbo weary hour a yon watched BO well and long, 
hi id Btorin &nd teiii].ie&t tnt't the battle ahoek^ 
iSf'ticfith tho s^hadow of Ihp b'^ctlmg poek; 
TfVhen foe men found their winding abert of bikiw, 
Where broad St. Lawrc^iice wintry waters flow* 

• Bombardier Dunn, who impersonated ihe dead sergeant, Httgh 
HcQuarters^ i^ ihe author of these lines. 
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Yes f once again those echoes shall awake, 
In thunders, for our ancient comrades sake ; 
The midnight clouds bj battle bolts be riven, 
• Besponse like Frontenac's may yet be given 

If foeman's foot our sacred soil shall tread. 
We seek not history's bloody page to turn, 
For us no boastful words aggressive bum, 
Forgotten, few, but undismayed we stand. 
The guardians of this young Canadian land. 
Oh, blessed peace I thy gentle pinions spread, 
Until all our battle flags be f arl'd. 
In the poet's federation of the world. 

For us will dawn no new centennial day — 
Our very memories will have passed away, 
Our beating hearts be still, our bodies dust; 
Our joys and sorrows o'er, our swords but rust. 
Your gallant deeds will live in histoxy's upge, 
In fire side stories, told to youth by age ; 
But sacred writ still warn us yet again. 
How soldier's science and his valour's vain 
Unless the Lord of Hosts the City keep : 
The mighty tremble and the watchmen sleep» 
Betum grim soldiers to your silent home 
Where we, when duty's done, will also come. 

It will not be easy for any of those fortunate 
enough to have witnessed the impressive and natural 
way in which this coup de thidtre was arranged ever 
to forget it. Taken either as a tableau vivant of a 
possible historic event, or as an example of truthful 
spirited eloquence, on both sides, it was a perfect 
success. 

At the suggestion of the resident American Consul, 
Hon. W. 0. Howells, the old house in St. Louis 
Street, in which the body of G-eneral Montgomery 
was laid out on the 1st January, 1776, was decorated 
with the American flag, and brilliantly illuminated 
that night." 

With the boom of cannon and the remembrance 
of the patriots who nobly did their duty one hun- 
dred years ago, ended for Quebec, the year 1876. 
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Lortl DufTcrin^s Plans for the pretfervation of its Historic 

Man II m nuts. — Ri^vivnl of the HiHtoric Cattle of St, Iiuuts, 

— C^uebee to lie the Summer K^Niclence of the 

Gtrvemor General of Canada, 

Muny A TaniihcEf jcai trnd &SOj 

And tempeit^g brdatb f^nd battle's nsgie. 

Have awf^pt o^or Corintb ; yet ghq stand? 

A fdrtresB fonned. to Freedotn^ft handflH 

Thu ^^hirlwind'Ef wrutb) tlie earth njuake fibock. 

Have left iiDtquched her hoaiy rock,, 

Tho ktystone of a land.— 

The Siepe r/ Q>rinih.—Lom> BTwawc. 

" 1 There is no denying that if the scheme proposed 
by His Excellency be carried ont in its entirety, in 
connection with other improvements actually in con- 
templation, Quebec will not only have its modern 
requirements more than satisfied^ but will become 
the show city of this continent, to which thousands of 
strangers will annually flock to view a grandeur of 
scenery unsurpassed on this side of the Atlantic^ 
conjointly with the relics of an eventftd and heroic 
past for which the outside world has a special 
Teneration. Pamiliarity, it has been truly said, 

1 These trulliful remarks are borrowed from the Morning Ckro' 
nicle — the L/irisfmas number of wliich contains also the P!aQs 
and diagrams of the City Embellisbmenls; the plates were generously 
palil for by J.J. Foote, Esq,|^to whom on this occasion the City 
owt^s a substantial dobt of gratitude. 
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breeds contempt, and this self-same familiarity with 
our crumbling fortifications has engendered among 
ourselves an under-estimate of the value attached by 
strangers to them, and to the other mementoes of 
by-gone days, which abound in our midst. Not al- 
together improperly, outsiders regard Quebec as 
common property, a bit of the old world transferred 
to the new, tucked away carefully in this remote 
corner of the continent, and to be religiously pre- 
served from all inconoclastic desecration, especially 
from that phase of the latter, which goes by the name 
of modern improvement with some, but passes for 
wanton vandalism with others. They wish to have 
to say still of Quebec at the present day, as Long- 
fellow sang of Nuremberg, that is 



Quaint old town of toil and traffic, 
Quaint old town of art and song, 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, 
Like the rocks that round them throng. 

" In addition to being the oldest city in North 
America, Quebec, historically speaking, is also the 
most interesting. The traditions and associations, 
which cling to its beetling crags and hoary battle- 
ments, and cluster around its battle fields, monuments 
and institutions, are numerous and important in the 
eyes of the world. History speaks from every stone 
of its ruined walls, and from every stand point of its 
surroundings ; antiquity is stamped upon its face, 
and quaintness is its chief characteristic. In the 
computation of our yearly income, the revenue we 
derive from these attractions, coupled with those 
supplied by the magnificent panorama of Nature 
•with which the city is encircled, forms no incon- 
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eiderable item. We imagine it will not be denied 

by any rational person that the stream of travel 
which tends this way with the return of each fine- 
season, as surely as that season itself, is an immense 
advantage to the totality of the inhabitants, for it m 
a well recognized truth that where any special class, 
trade or calling in a community is benefitted, the 
whole are benefitted by the increase of the circula- 
ting medium. It is therefore a self evident duty on 
our part to do all we reasonably can to preserve to 
Quebec its character of interest and antiquity, wbich 
is much prized by the rest of the world, and is so 
valuable in a material point of view to ourselves. 
We should also, if possible, eiert ourselves in the 
same direction to so enhance, by artificial means, the 
splendid scenic advantages we off'er to admiring 
sight-seery, that like the Neapolitans, when they 
speak of Naples to the European traveller, we may 
tell the American to see Quebec and die. At "the 
same time such modern improvements as can be ef- 
fected without serious detriment to our historical 
monuments, such as our gates and ramparts, should 
not be neglected, to advance the growth and embel- 
lishment of the city and to facilitate communication 
between its older and newer parts. This is just 
what Lord DufFerin's plans and views with regard 
to Quebec propose to do. We have been favored 
with a sight of tht^ admirably executed plans and 
de.signs, prepared by Mr. Lynn, the eminent civil 
engineer commissioned by Lord Du Serin to carry 
out his intentions, and who, it will be remembered, 
accompanied His Lordship and the Minister of Mi- 
litia last summer, on their examination of the military 
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works and grounds. It will also be recalled that it 
was with considerable reluctance that His Excellency 




St. John's Ghite. 



consented at all to the removal of the old gates and 
the cutting through of the walls on the western side 
of the fortress, and that it was only his well-known 
consideration for the wishes and requirements of the 
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people of Quebec that induced him to concur in the 
demand for increased facility of communication be- 
tweeen the city and its suburbs. According to Mr. 
Lynn's plans, it is easy to see that His Excellency still 
adheres to his original ideas in the matter, to some 
extent, while desiring at the same time to meet the 
popular wish and necessity. It is proposed that all 
the gates, with the exception of Hope Q-ate, or rather 




Hope Hill. 

the present apertures, are to be bridged or arched over, 
in viaduct fashion, with handsome bridges either in 
iron or stone, so as to preserve the continuity of the 
fortifications. In this way, the openings in the 
ramparts, including that for the extension of Nou- 
velle street, will remain as free to traflBlc as they are 
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at present. St. John's Gtite is, of course, inclnded 
with the others in this category. All the bridges 
or arches over the gates will be flanked with pic- 
turesque Norman turrets, of different size and de- 
signs such as are frequently seen in old French and 
German castles. Hope Q-ate, it is contemplated 
aimply to flank with such turrets, some twelve more 
of wluch will also at different other points adorn 
»nd relieve the monotonous effect of the long dead 
line of wall from Palace Grate to the Parliament 
Buildings. His Excellency next proposes a boule- 
vard or continuous drive around the entire fortifica- 
tions, commencing at the Durham Terrace, w^hich 
he wishes to have prolonged westwards to the King's 
Bastion, and thus make it one of the most magnifi- 
cent promenades in the world, with an unequalled 
view of river, mountain, crag and island scenery, 
and taking in both the upper and lower portions of 
the harbour. Thence the boulevard will continue, 
rising by an easy incline to the foot of the Citadel, 
and thence will run along the crest of the cliff* at 
the foot of the walls round to the rough ground or 
Cove field, through which it will be carried, follow- 
ing the line of the fortifications, crossing St. Louis 
street and entering the G-lacis on the north side of 
that thoroughfare ; the square of which comprised 
between St. Louis street, St. Eustache street, the 
extension of Nouvelle street and the walls. His Ex- 
cellency wishes to have formed into a park or orna- 
mental pleasure ground, communicating with the 
Esplanade by means of a sally-port through the 
rampart. Through this park, the boulevard will 
be continued down across St. John street and around 
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through the gardens and grounds of the Artillery 
Barracks, to Palace Gate, crossing in its passage 




St LouU Gate, 



threo other openings in the fortification wall to giTe 
direct communication with the city to D'Aiguillon^ 
Eichelien and St. Olivier streets such openings 
being bridged over in the same fashion as the others. 
From Palace Gate the boulevard will follow the 
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present line of Rampart street, round to the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, in rear of which it will pass and 
then traverse Mountain Hill over a handsome iron 
bridge flanked with turrets, on the site of old Pres- 
cott G-ate, to Fortification Lane, in rear of the Post 
Office, which will be enlarged and graded up, back 
again to the Durham Terrace or original point of 
departure, thus making a continuous, unbroken cir- 




Artmerjr Store^Falace Gate. 

cuit of the entire fortifications, and pro^niding a pu- 
blic promenade that .will undoubtedly be unsur- 
passed by anything of the sort in the world, and 
cannot fail to attract thousands of profitable visitors 
to Quebec. It is estimated that His Excellency's idea 
in this respect could be carried out at an outlay of 
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ninety thousand dollars, of which the city would only 
be asked to contribute thirty thousand, the FederaL 




Motmtaia HilL— Iron BHdge. 



authorities making up the difference. But His En-' 
cell en cy does not seem satisfied to stop short eYei3 
at this work of embellishment in his desire to pro- 
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mote the interest of our good old city. He wishes 
that it should become also the abode of the repre- 
sentative of royalty in Canada, at least during the 
summer season, and, in order that it should enjoy 
to the fullest all the importance and material benefit 
likely to flow from this circumstance, he further 
proposes to have a regular and fitting vice regal 
- residence erected for himself on the Citadel, to 
be styled the Castle of St. Louis or Chateau St, 
Louis^ and to revive the ancient splendors of that 
Historic residence of the early governors of New 
France. We have also seen the plans and sketches 
of this building and must admit that, if constructed, 
it will of itself materially enhance the appearance 
of Quebec, and, when taken in conjunction with 
tlie proposed new Parliamentary and Departmental 
buildings and new Court House, will contribute 
largely to the scheme of the city embellishment. 
-As Quebec is approached by water or from any 
point whence the Oitudel is visible, it will be a 
striking object, as it will stand forth in bold relief to 
tlie East of the present oflBlcers' quarters, with a front- 
age of 200 feet and a depth partly of 60 and partly 
of 100 feet, with a basement, two main storys and 
QitticSy and two towers of different heights, but of 
equally charming design. The style of architec- 
ture is an agreeable milange of the picturesque^ 
IKorm'an and Elizabethan. The intention is, we 
believe, to have the quoins and angle stones of 
cut stone and the filling in of rough ashlar — the 
old stone from the fortifications being utilized for 
that purpose. The estimated cost of the structure 
is 1100,000; but we have not heard whether the 
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city will be asked to contribute to it. We are in* 

clined, however, to thiuk not, as it would be solely 




The ITew Chiteau St. Louia. 



a Dominion work, for Dominion purposes, an^^^ 
erected upon Uomiuion property. Such, as far ^-^ 
we understand it, irom the plans, is Lord Dufferim^ ^ 
very excellent and praiseworthy project for ik^^ 
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improvement and embellishment of Quebec, and 
"we are satisfied that as His Lordship appears to 
have made np his mind in its favor, it will not 
fail to be carried out in due time. As to when 
it will be commenced, of course, we are not in posi- 
tion to speak ; but when it does, the expenditure 
of money it will entail and the employment it will 
give to the labouring classes and tradesmen generally, 
apart from any other of the favourable considerations 
we have pointed out, will be very opportune and 
acceptable to the people of the ancient capital. ^ In 
bringing the matter forward so prominently. Lord 
Dufferin has done a great thing for Quebec, for 
which its inhabitants cannot thank him too warmly. 

1 Estimated cost of city improvements, as suggested by Lord Duf- 
ferin, from Report of Mr. A. Woods, President, City Council Com- 
mittee :— 

1. Iron bridge over Mountun Hill, a little south-westward 

of Buade street steps, say 50ft. span and 10ft. broad..... $3,000 00 

Turret on west side say ^ 500 00 

uO east siQe ..•••••.• ••••...•• ••••••••. ••■•••••• ...... •...*• i,UvK/ uu 

2. Opening St. Helen street through to 6t. Oliver and 
D*AiguilIon, inclusive of arch over opening and turrets 
complete 15,000 00 

3. Demolishing St. John Gate and throwing arch or bridge 

over opening with turrets 15,000 00 

4. Betaining walls to arch over, and turrets to opening in 
Rampart wall, at Dauphine street 15,000 00 

5. Retaining walls to turrets and arch or bridges over St. . 

Louis street at site of old gate 15,000 00 

6. Lowering grade of Rampart street.. 2,000 00 

7. Twelve turrets to city walls. Rampart street.. 12,000 00 

8. Path or promenade around Citadel— 2,000 feet 5,000 00 

9. Pleasure grounds westward of Esplanade 10,000 00 

Total $93,500 00 

N. B. — As the gates may perhaps be done at f 12,000 each, instead 
€l'S15,000, it would reduce total cost to f81,500, or to f50.000 if the 
proposed gates were replaced by mere bridges as far as Mountain Hill. 

22 
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It only remains for the city to meet his generous 
proposition in a like spirit of liberality, and it will go 
hard with old Stadacona ifj between the North Shore 
Railway, the giaTing dock, the tidal docks, the 
harbor improvements of all kinds, and the proposed 
new buildings for the Legislature, public depart- 
ments and the law couTts, the condition of its people 
be not before long materially bettered and the 
appearance of things considerably improved. 

** For the information of outsiders, we may add 
that since the above was written, the City Council of 
Quebec has not only responded to His Excellency's 
suggestions by a rote of $30,000, but the Local 
Government has gone a step further and made pro- 
vision, as far as comes within its purview, to co- 
operate in carrying out of Lord Dufferin's admirable 
designs by an appropTiation of $93,500. 

" It iis scarcely necessary on this occasion, to recall 
the eventful history of Quebec, but, as the present 
year brings about a memorable anniversary, interest- 
ing alike to ourselves and to our republican neigh- 
bors, it may be well to allude to it. We refer to the 
centennial of the death, at the very portals of this 
fortress, of a gallant foe, the American General 
Montgomery. It is not our desire by any means 
to rekindle the rancors and strifes of that distant 
period ; and, to prove this, on the 31st of December 
instant, exactly one hundred years since Arnold and 
Montgomery were thundering at our gates, and the 
latter was shedding his life-blood amid the snows al 
Pres-de-Ville, the military authorities — descendants 
of the men who so bravely withstood the attack — 
and the citizens of Quebec generally, intend to com* 
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memorate in becoming manner the important event. 
There, commingling together in perfect harmony, 
will be found the representatives of the two great 
mother nations, who contended so long and so bitterly 
for sovereignty in the New World, as well as of that 
young, but vigorous oflFshoot of Great Britain, whiqh 
is now personified in the United States. On such an 
occasion, it is needless to point out the additional 
interest with which Quebec will be invested. 

" The limits of our present space will not permit 
our entering into such details just now ; but we may 
simply remind the reader that, from a military point 
of view, Quebec has been ever regarded as occupy- 
ing the strongest natural position, next to Gibraltar, 
in the entire world. Hence the continued and 
sanguinary struggle for its possession between two 
of the greatest nations of the old world, and, latter 
on, between Great Britain ^ and the States of the 

1 Th"? English secretary op state for war, on the proposed city 
•BMBELLisHMENTs, March 1876. (From Morning Chronicle, 14 March 1876.) 

** Very prominent from a Canadian and especially from a Quebec 
stand point will be some two or three graceful remarks which fell 
from the lips of the Bight Honorable G. Hardy, on the very important 
'Occasion of his submitting the Army Estimates to the House of 
•Commons in Committee, assembled. They were as follows : — 

** Connected with the works of building he wished to mention what 
^e thought would be aj^triotic and kindly act towards one of our 
colonies. Lord Dufferin had told him that with great difficulty he had 
arranged to retain the ancient fortifications which jvere so great an 
oraament to Quebec. The work of demolition had been stopped, and 
gates were to be constructed with a view to afford free access to 
different streets. Lor.l Dufferin proposed that,en the part of the British 
Army, a present should be made to the city of one of these gates, to 
be called the Wolfe and Montcalm Gate, so as to connect in this way 
the names of two illustrious men equally celebr£^d for their gallantry, 
their noble disposition, and the generosity they always displayed to 
4heir soldiers and to each other. (Cheers.) It struck him that the 
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American Union, ^ It has, in its day successfully 
and unsuccessfully witlistood many sieges, now 

CDiamUtee would not be disinclined to sanction this expenditure, 
(Cheers.) It would amount to only £200 : and would lie most grate fu I, 
he beiievfid, to the French Canadians, as well as Ihe descendants of 
those who bad gone out from among ourselves." (Cheers*) 



It would be difficult for the tersest of orators to have con deused into 
ao smalt a number of words, sentiments so numerous and amicable. 
Lord UulTerin is given full and well deserved praise for his spirjjted 
exertions in pulling aside the sluggish apathy which has been of late 
years the distinguishing erablam of this city's transactions with the 
outer and civilized word. His proposal, made in tha glorious name of 
the British Army, that the nationalities^ of which we are composed 
should be sym h oil call y represented by being blended into one monu* 
mental pile, taking tha form ot a gate, which would at once be l 
reminiscence of English valour and French courage was evidently 
much to the taste of the Hon. gentleman and of the House, as was 
evinci d by ihe applause. We can accept the War Secretary's opinions 
anent us, without reserve or doubt, believing that they are echoed far 
and wide throughout the English Empire* As another evidence of the 
appreciation in which old Stadacona is stiJl hi Id at home, and of the 
implicit and unswerving belief they have there, in the power of our 
Governor General to succeed in his friendly elTorts to rescue us from 
falling into Babylonian ruin or Sidonian desolationj we may well be 
gratified with Mr. Gal home Hardy's mention of the Rock City*" 

1 The valuable buildings, extensive forUfications and city walls, 
handed over by the Imperial Authorities to the D >minion Government, 
are a legacy which, let us fiope, will bring no disgrace on the latter, 
and which they are in honor, bound to look alter ; some portions of the 
walls require even now, slight repairs and wid become an eye-sore 
unless kept up. The city corporation also holds in trust very valuable 
properly, of whose maintenance an intelligent public will exact a rigid 
account. 

It is pleasing to be able to connect the city surveyor, Chs. Bail- 
large, Esq., as evinced by hts previous printed Reports, witb many " 

of the boldest and most striking features of the DulTerin plan of em 

bellishments. Pome of Ihe earliest of which ought, in our opinion, to 
be : the prolongation of the Durham Terrace^the widening of Ih.^ 
Rampart street, facing the St. Lawrence, by purchasing a strip of 
land from the Seminary — the ornamentation with trees^ verdure And 
a jet d^mu of the square (the market) in front of the Basilica, 
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attheliands of the savage aborigines of the coantry, 
and now at those of their more civilized brethren. 
From its foundation down to a century ago, its 
history has been mainly characterized by warfare 
and bloodshed, stirring events of flood, and field, and 
military glories, which are alike claimed by the des- 
cendants of two great races, who form its present 
population. Turning from this aspect of the ancient 
city, it must also be remembered that for two cen- 
turies it was the site whence France exercised an 
astonishing sovereignty over a gigantic territory 
extending from the Grulf of St. Lawrence, along the 
shores of that nobl,e river, its magnificient lakes, and 
down the Missisipi to its outlet below New Orleans ; 
and whence, in the assertion of the supremacy of 
the Grallic lily, the missionary pioneered the path of 
the soldier, in those benevolent plans for the religious 
instruction and conversion of the savages, which at 
one time distinguished the policy of the early 
Governors of New France. In fine, as we have 
already stated, history speaks from every stone of its 
frowning battlements, from every tortuous winding 
of its antiquated streets, from the number and ag« 
of its institutions of religion, charity and education, 
from its quaint buildings, and generally from the 
many monuments and relics of an eventful past, 
which crowd each other witltin its hoary walls. All 
these, it is the commendable desire of Lord Dufierin 
not only to carefully preserve, but to improve as far 
as possible without obstructing the growth and 
advanced ideas of modern Quebec, as will be more 
readily gathered from the illustrations of his designs 
which we present to our readers this morning. 
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hoping with all our heart to see them earned out at 
an early date, so that we may Btill further strengtheiL 
the claim of the interesting and venerable city of 
Ohamplain to its present device — Naturu fortis^ indus- 
ifid cre$cit!^ 




Our Governors, Mayors, Fortifications, &c.; Educational 
Establishments; Religious and Benevolentfoundations; 
Churches, Public Buildings, Press, Population, 
Shipbuilding, Cemeteries, &c. 



French Oovdmors. 

Samuel de Cbamplain (Vice-Roy), 1612. 

Marc-Antoine de Bras-de-Fer de Ghateaufort, (Vice-Roy), 1635. 

Charles Huault de MontmagDy (Governor), 11th June, 1636. 

'Louis D'Ailleboustde Goulonge, ** Aug., 1648. 

Jean de Lauson, '' 1651. 

Charles de Lauson — Gharny, 1656. 

Louis D'Aillebout de Coulonge, 1657. 

Pierre de Voyer, Viscount d'Argenson, " llth July, 1658. 

Pierre Du Bois, Viscount d'Avaugour, " 31st Aug., 1661. 

Augnstin de SafTray, Sieur de Mesy, '< 1st May, 1663. 

Alexandre de Prouville, Marquis de Tracy, (Vice-Roy) 1665. 

Daniel de Remi, Sieur de Courcelle, 23rd Sept., 1665. 

Louis de Buade, Gomte de FronteUac, Governor, 12th Sept. 1672. 

Antoine Joseph Lefebvre, Sieur de la Barre, '< 9th Oct., 1682. 

Jacques Ren6 de Brisay, Marquis de Nonviile, « 3rd Augt, 1685. 

Louis de Buade, Gomte de Frontenac, " 28lh Nov., 1689. 

Louis Hector de Galli^re, " 14th Sept., 1699. 

Philippe de Rigaud, Marquis de Vaudreuil, 17th Sept., 1703. 

Charles LeMoine, Baron de Longueuil, Gommandant, 1725. 
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Cliarles Marquis de Beaubarnois. Governor, 


tUh Jan., 


1736. 




Roland Michel Barrin, Comlede laGalisonDiere, GovJ4lh March, 


, 1747. 




Jacq, Pierre de Toiraoel, Marquis de la Jonquiere, 


I61h.Iune, 


1743. 




Charlas Le Moine, Baron de Loogueuil, (Jr.) GommandaQt, 


1752. 




Marquis Du Quesae de MeoneviMe, Governor, 


7lh ** 


17&2, 


* 


Pierre Higaud de Vaudreuil de Uavagnal, Gov, 
English Ctovernors. 


10th July, 


1755. 




Brigadier General Jas* Murray, Governor, 


2in Nov., 


1763, 




Pauius Emilius Irvine, Administrator, 


3(iih June, 


1766, 




Guy Carlelon, Ll.-Gov« and Com. in Chief^ 


23rd Sept., 


1761 




Guy Carl e to u, 


1 2th April, 


1768. 




Hector Theophilus Cramahe, LL-Governorj 


9lh Aug., 


1770. 




Guy Carleton, 


ISth Sept., 


1774 




Sir Frederick Jlaldlmand, 


30th June, 


1778. 




Henry Ha mil ton, Ll.-Gov. and Coin, in Cliief, 


^3ih Aug. 


1784. 




Lt. Go L Henry Hope *' 


16th Nov. 


17b5, 




Lord Dorchester, (Guy Car k Ion) Governor General, 2nd Nov, 


1786, 




Bir Alured Clark, Lt ^Gav. and Com. in Chief, 


*'3rd Oct, 


1791. 




Lord Dorchester, Governor General, 


24th Sept, 


1793. 




Maj. Genl. Robert Prescott, LL-Gov. 




t796. 




" ** ^' Gov. General, 




1T9L 




Sir Robt, Shore Mi lues, Bart., Ll.-Gov , 


31 St July, 


1799, 




Hon. Thomas Dunn, President, 


31at July, 


1&05. 




Sir James H. Craig, K. B., Governor Genera!, 


24lh Oct,, 


1807. 




Hon- Tljomas Dulu, President, 


l&lh June, 


1811. 




Lt-Genl, Sir George Prevost, Bart., Gov. General, 14lh Sept., 


ISIL 




Sir Gordon Drummond, G.G.B., Adm. in Cliief., 


4th April, 


1815. 




Major Genl. John Wilson, Administraior, 


22nd May, 


1816, 




Sir J. G. Sherbrooke, K. G. C., Gov. General, 


1 2th July, 


1816, 




Gharlea Lennox, Duke of Richmond, K.C.B., Gov. Genl 30th July 


, leis. 




Hon- James Monk, President, 


20th Sept., 


t&19. 




Lt-Genl. Sir Peregrine Maitlaod, K. G. B., Administrator, 


igtg. 




George Ramsay, Earl of Dathousie, G C B., Gov. i 


Qenl, laih June 


, 18^0. 




Sir Frs. Nalhfiniel Burton, Lieut.-Gov., G. G. H. 


7th June, 


1824. 




Earl of Dalhouyiy, G. C B., Gov. General, 


23rd Sept., 


1825. 




Sir blames Kempt, G- C. B., Administrator, 


8lh Sept., 


1828. 




Malthow Whitworth. GenL Lord Aylmer, G. C. 


B., Gov. Genl, 








19tb July, 


1830. 




Archibald Acheson, Lord Gosford, G. C. B., Governor General, 






24th Aug., 


1835. 




Sir John Golborne, K, GB., Gov. GeneraL, 


27Lh Fehy,, 


i 
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John George Lambton, Earl of Durham, K. G. B., Governor Genl. 

29th May, 1838. 
Sir John Golbome, Lord Seaton, K. G. B. Governor General, 

1st Nov., 1838. 
C. P. Thompson, Lord Sydenham, K. G. B, Gov. Genl., 1841. 

Lt-Genl. H. D. Jackson, Administrator, 1841. 

Sir Charles Bagot,K.C.B., " " 1842. 

G. T. Metcalf, Lord Melcalf. K. G. B., " *' 1843. 

Chs. Murray, Earl of Gathcart, K. G. B., ** « 24th Aug. 1845* 
James Bruce, Earl of Elgin, K. C B., *< « 30th Jany. 1847. 

denl Sir Wm. Rowan, Administrator, 24th Aug. 1853. 

Sir Edmund Head, K. G. B., Governor General., 12th Dec. 1854. 
Genl. Wm. Eyre, Administrator, 20th June, 1857. 

Sir Wm. Fen wick Williams, Administrator, 1 2 th Oct., 1860. 

Lord Monck, K. G. B., 25lh Oct., 1861. 

Lord Monck, Gov. Genl. Dominion, 4th June, 1867* 

Sir John Young (Lord Lisgar), P. C. G. G. B. G. G. M. G., Gov. 

General, 2nd Dec, 1868. 

Earl of Dufferin, P. G., K. P. K. G. B., Gov. Genl., 25th June, 1872. 
Genl O'Grady Haly, Administrator, 1875. 

Earl of Dufferin, 1875. 

Municipal Institutions. 

The first trace— a faint one— of municipal institutions in the 
city, occur in 1668, i when the citizens sought protection against the 
powerful companies, feudal and commercial, which preyed on the 
country. Quebec, that year, elected a mayor : Jean-Baptiste Legar- 
deur, Sieur de Repentigny, and two aldermen : Jean Madry and Glaude 
Gharron. These civic dignitaries, though sworn in to office, met with 
such determined opposition that they were compelled to send in their 
resignations ; the citizens and burgesses were feign to be content with 
a syndiCt in the person of alderman Glaude Gharron — he also, the 
sovereign council forced to resign. We have to. wait close on a cen- 
tury, for another mayor. M. Daine, in 1759, Mairede Quebec el 
Lieulenant-fiinSral de la Police, is the next. After the shaking up 
the Quebec commercial folks received on the 13th September 1759, 
we find the leading merchants and a few others, signing on the 15th 
September, a petition headed by the Mayor and by " Panet, Procxi- 
reur du Roy, and Tachet, syndic du commerce, " to the Gommandant, 
of the garrison, the Chevalier de Ramezay, to open the gates to Wolfe's 
victorious army, — in order to prevent the city from being plundered and 

1 Bibaud. 
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the itihabUants butchered. De RaiDezay assembled acouDcii orwar 
coTDposed of Ibe few French olUcers recoajnmg in the garris>on and 
ordereJ each member to pve scpiiraitiJy and above bis £lgniilure« bis 
op itiLon as Id a capUula t ion . It i a curious to peruse ibe reasons as3^ goed 
by each me tuber of the council of war— one only, M. de i'ledmont, voted 
'' no Burrondt T. '\ His worship ihe mayor (M. Daine), later on, viz. 
on the 9Lh October 1759* writes to ihe French Minister, that whsn the 
city ^urrondered, to feed ^,G76 mouths utid a garrison oi 800 soldiers, 
all what remained wltliin the walls was : 23 barrels of Indian cora, 
19 barrels of Hour, 25 barrels of rice, with a liitle pork and other 
rafrakhiistmcnts. ^ {^IAmojuess db Haui^ay, Evinemmts de fa guerrt^ 
P. 28 ) 

Under English rule, the city was provided with a Mayor and Coun- 
cillors for the Ikst time in t833, though several of the lower towa 
merclianl:^, according to the Quebec Gazetiet ^ in December 1793, got 
up a pelUion to His Excellency Lonl Dorchf'ster, for a charter of incor^ 
poration for the city : the attempti however, was patriotically frowned 
down, 

Th(? old oil lempa were put out in 1818, and fas light aubslitutad 
Ist January, 1819— a B sion enginef^r, Mr. Baldwin, in IS53, left 
traces ofhisingeiiuity al Quebec, by building ourLorett^Ch4leau-d*eau 
and City Water Works. A sj'sttim of drainage was also provided 
that year, and twelve years later, in I^QS, a noliceable phase oi Impre^ 
vement wa^ added : a fire telegraph Ihnmgh the city and suburbs. 
Iheso changes cost money, however ; on ibe 30th ApriT, 1S75, out 
city debt was $3,339,443,113, It woUid appear that the assessed valua 
of the immoveable jroiierty is S24,ai}0,000, tjt which $5,000,000 repre- 
si^nt military government, reltgieus or school properlles exempt from 
taxalion. For the year ended 30th April, IHTii^ the revenue of Lhe 
city was, inuiuiling water rates, $350 000. 

Up to 18J3, thi! municipal afTairs of the city were administered by 
Justices of the Pence, twitting in special sessions for that purpose, 
under the auUionty or nets ol the Provincial Legislature. In 1832, ths 
city w^Js incorporated {I William, 4. chap. 52) ; it was divided Into 
ten wards, each ward electing two members : 

1833.— Ekear B-'dard, Mayor. 

Joseph Lf^gnre, Charh'S Cazeau^ Ebenezer Baird, Colin McCallUBlj 

1 |if/tniiiV«ff 4* iTTfitrin^, p, 2T. Thr C^iu''bi<c Tiif^rchnnta ftnd oUipn whoifl DftmBi ifs 
attai^hml to tUi' pt'titinu Ut thv t'itniniiiiul^rxf ibt^^^irtinti «n' : Tftchf>t,#ifi<fj> duoMiH 
iiii rrr, I'rt^. Ji<b^i)Mk!>it, rh. Miir.ii, llm^iivtau. Voj6»^ Mo. K vphnt I>ubreiiiJ, Chaboih 
ircni, tj^irii'hrir, rnni^'injiaii, Fltrru'l. ^flnn'uiL flli^ ^li-ynjLrdl^ Jeunci, MouniiT, Oniiiier], 

Si In th<- (Ju'bfi- ti,i ifttc Qi ihfi Vlth IlL'rf>mboT 1T|[)3. the fiUQwiiig lidvuTtiflom* n^ 
fiixiifi : " Th<?prtiti»ni U> Ilia KxtfUi'iiry Ijord Daf< hif*t*T. fur ftch^iierof iiitoii»r»- 
til on fyr th4i cdy ^f Quebec, laji ul thti Mcrcliuite^ CuEFe« Houm, l^veMownt Av 
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Joseixh Tonrangeau, Edouard Glackemeyer, Jean Tourangeau, Pierre 
Oasilva, FraoQois Robitaille, Charles DeGuise, Joseph Petitclerc, John 
Malcolm Fraser, Joachim Mondor, P. M. Paquet, Charles M. De Foye, 
Joseph Hamel, Michel Tessier, H. E. Garon. 

Jean Langevin, was town clerk. The Act I, William IV, chap. 52, 
expiring on the Ist May 1836» not having been revived, the corporation 
ceased to exist and its powers became re-invested in the magistrates. 

1840 — R. E. Caron, Mayor. This corporation wos appointed by 
the Governor General, for a term of office to expire 1st December 
1^2, their successors being subject to election by the people. George 
Putvoye was elected City Clerk by the Council, 1840. 

MAYORS OF QUEBEC. 



(Hon.) Blz^ar B^dard, 




1833-6 


Olivier Robilaille,M.D., 


1856 


R. E. Caion, 




1840 


Jos. Morrin, M.D., 


1857 


« it 




1841 


Hon. H. L. Langevin, 


1858 


u u 




1842 


tt tt 


1859 


u « 




1843 


tt tt 


1860 


l< ti 




1844 


Thos. Pope, 


1861 


tt u 




1845 


tt 


1862 


George 0*kill Stuart, Esq., 


1846 


tt 


1863 


i( it 




1847 


Adolphe G. Tourangeau, 


1864 


tt tt 




1848 


tt tt 


1865 


tt tt 




1849 


Hon. J. Caucbon, 


1866 


tt tt 




1850 


tt tt 


1867 


Sir N. F. Belleau, Knight, 


1851 


John Lemesurier, 


1868 


tt tt 




1852 


tt tt 


1869 


tt ti 




1853 


Adolphe G. Tourangeau, 


1870 


(Son.) U. J. Tessier, 




1853 


Hon. P. Garneau, 1870- 


-1871 


C. AUeyn, 




1854 


1872- 


-1873 


Jos. Morrin, M. D., 




1855 

CTTY C 


Owen Murphy, 1874- 

LBRKS. 


-1876 


Jean Langevin, 


1833 


-1836 


F. X. Garneau, 1845—1864 


George Futvoye, 


1840 


-1845 


L. A. Cannon, 1864- 


-1876 




CITY THE 


ASURERS. 




F. Austin. 




1833 


Aug. Gauthier, 


1851 


W Bennett, 




1850 


L. E. Dorion, 


1868 



The affairs of the city are entrusted to the management of eight 
aldermen and sixteen councillors, presided by a Mayor elected for 
two years, with a salary of $1,200 per annum. 

The good order and protection of life and property is entrusted to a 
Provincial Police Force, composed of seventy-three men, paid partly 
by the Council and partly by the Province, under a Superintendent 
(Captain Heigham). 




Si8 LAJraS IN TBUST. [1ST5. 

The GouDC\l siU weekly ia a plala building, oe St. Louis btreat, 
purchased from the heira Walter, 

By IndBnturet beftriiig date 9tb March, IS7&,— Hfir Majeatj^ duly repf«- 
■ented by the Hon* tbo^ Mmlster of MiLUia and Beffjnoe, for Cnnadaj leaeed 
ihti folluwmg prupertieM^ dtuate nt Queboc^ bflretofora in the use of tke 
Impeml Gor&rnuiejit, to the Corporation of tb^ City of Quebec^ to be held 
in truutt for tho torm of tza juars^ from Igt May^ l&76'j &B follows : 

1. Thfl Governor 'a lower Gardon, at ^ yearly rental of $L 

2« The Glacis from DeCarnSr« street, to road l&ading to tka oitadel, at an 
annual rental of $S0. 

3. Tb6 Co^o Fields tepknically o ailed the *' Hough Ground," south of the 
Grande Adie, fro[n the fortifleationft to Semitiarj Lot^ bounded bj Mart«lio 
Towors Nos« 1 ^i 2, foe aa annoftl rental of if 240, 

4p The " Exercising Gruuad '^ for the troops oommonly called the Bact 
Courfto, for no annual rental of $200. 

5. The ** Cricket Field " oatside of SL Lou la Gatei on north side of the 
GraniU AlUe, for an annual rent of $SS, 

6. Tbe narrow atrip of land at foot of cliff, Falaae Gate, on 8t, Vallier etre&tr 
ea^t of St. Hoeb ^troet— annual rent $12, with privilege to Gorernment of 
fe«u filing po^i-OJision of these land^ at any time hereaCtef, should they b« 
required for military purpoaea^ 

Leasee bound to pay taxes, to repair and to keep up feno^s and not to<iut 
down timber on said properties. Nor ^'hail it be lawful to erect any building 
or structure whuteFer on tbe saidlea?oJ premiaes nor to a&aign or aub-lot any 
part theroof, without leave In writiDg from compatent aitthority, with tbd 
fortlier re^orro as to tbe Race C'OLirpej of iheute of it at all limes, for military 
cxeroiees and ammunition practices. 

The I OS ace has tba necessary power to embellish and make improTementrv 
on said lota^ to feceive a fair compensation for Buck improFDments when 
property i-i giren up ; the same to be loft In good repair. The hole in th« 
wall recently dogoutj opposite Anne street, w^ie made in virtue of anbaequectt 
authority, obtainod frota the Hon. Mr. Laird, Mitii=tor of Militia and I>efene© 
on hia late visit to Quebec- The aite for the New Market Hall was a gift, 

Ths Citadel and Fortifieatioiis of Quebec. 

One ia san]i in dating back to the founder of the City, Ghamplainp 
the first fortilJ cation 5 of Quebec. The Chevalier de Monlmagny hJs> 
suucessor, addeil lo them t and sturdy old Count delrontenac, iaiproveM— 
them mLich, belwetn 10^0 and 1694. UiuiiT French rulf?, Le Vassenr :^ 
de GaUiere, de Lery, Le Mercier, Pontleroy, either carried out thei^z^r 
own views as lo outworks or else executed the plans devised by lh « "^ 
illustrioui slriitugist. Vauban, 

" The hislorian Charlevoix: thus describes, in 17^0, what the forlil^^* 
cations were in 1711 ; 

" Quebec is not regularly fortified, though, for a long time pas ^*p 
©irorls havQ been made to turn il into a strong plaoe* The town, ev^=" n 
with its presents defences, tianuot easily be taken. The perl ^S 
prov ided with two bastions, which in the high lid€3 are nearly flu"^^ 
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with the water : that is, about twenty-flve feet above low water mark. 
During the equinox, the tide reaches to this height. A little above 
the bastion, on the right,^ half-bastion has been constructed, which 
runs into the rock, and higher up, next to the Gallery of the Fort, 
there are twenty-five pieces of cannon, forming a battery. A small 
square fort, which goes under the name of the Citadel, is higher 4ip, 
and the paths from one fortilication to the other are very steep. Ou 
the left side of the port, along the shore, until the river St. Charles, 
there are good batteries of guns and a few morlars. 

From the angle of the Citadel, facing the city,' an oreillon of a 
bastion has been constructed, from which a curtain extends at right 
angles, which communicates with a very elevated cavalier, on which 
stands a fortified wind-mill. As you descend from this cavalier, and 
at the distance of a musket shot from it, you meet first a tower flanked 
with a bastion, and at the same distance from it, a second. The 
design was to line all this with stone, which was to have had the same 
angles with the bastions, and to have terminated at the extremity of 
the rock, opposite to the Palace, where there is already a small 
redoubt, as well as one on Cape Diamond. Such was the state of 
the fbrtiflcalions at Quebec in 1711. Such they are now (1720), as 
may be seen by the plan in relievo that Mr. Chaussegros de L^ry, 
Chief Engineer, s^nds this year home (to France), to be deposited with 
other plans in the Louvre. In fact, the King had been so pleased 
with this plan, that he sent out instructions, and the works were 
begun in June, 1720. 

The fortifications, commenced at the Palace, on the shore of the 
Little River St. Charles, and ended towards the Upper Town (the city 
walls then must have extended a little this side of St Ursule Street), 
which they encircled and terminated at the heights, towards Cape 
Diamond. From the (Intendant's) Palace, along the b<>ach, a palisade 
had been erected, up to the Seminary fence (in Sault-au-Matelot 
quarter), where it closed in at the inaccessible rocks called the Sault- 
au-Matelot, where there was a three gun battery. There was also 
above this, a second palisade, terminating at the same point. The 
entrances to the city, where there were no gates, were protected by 
beams across and hogsheads filled with earth, instead of gabions, 
crowned by small field pieces. The circuitous path from the Lower to 
the Upper Town, was intercepted by three diflerent intrench meats of 
hogsheads and bags of earth, with a species of chevaux de [rise. In 
the course of the siege, a second battery was constructed at the Sault- 
«u-Matelot, and a third at the gate (Palace Gate,) which leads to the 
8t. Charles. Finally, some small pieces of ordnance had been mounted 
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PRESCOTT GATE, 



about the Upper Town, and specially' on a de^^lmty, where b. wind' 
m^W faad been erected as a cavalier — (on Mount Cftrmel, in rear aftha 
old Military iJospitaK) 

The cit\' had but three gates undT FreDch domiDion : St. Louis, St. 
Jean «nd P.ikis. General James Murray records in his diary of the 
S^ege^ the care with which on the 5th May, n€Q, be had Palace gate 
closed, '' Paiais gale was strut up all but the wicket." i 

Traces of the old French works ara still plainly visible near the 
Martelto Tow.T. in a Udo with Pereault'a Hill, north of them. 
Under English rule^ it will thus appear that the outer walls were 
much rediiced. 




Prefloott Gate- 

General Bobert Prescott had the lower-town gate, w^hich hears ^^3 
name, ere clod about 1797^ and the outer adjoining masonry. 

Judgm^ from an vDj^criplion on the wall to the west of this gBj^^, 
additions and repairs seem to have been made here in 1815. 

A handsome chain gate intercepting the road to the citadel, ^^>5 



1 " CttttQ m^iiK^ nnn^E; {I6f^4', oti St une redoubts a,u Cap iia Dianaimd, tm fort 

ChAttaa et Ivb ^i*a% portfs S^iint Louis fit Saint Jo.'in I^ mAiDC ann^e 'I'd** 

cocTim^TK^jt ]l?b fortiftca^JDnB de Qridbeo, B'tr lei pirns d^i Siear Xie raise uf^ tjai 
<|iielciiie diaccisiikjsi avf'C M. Lo MarqiiiB dft CH«a-y, *(ui, poui- Ion cnTntnimdail 
place."— {fiel^itbn de 108^-171^^ pibliie par U Sodit^ LitUruire et Miat^iqut-i 
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erected under the administration of the Earl of Dalhousie in 1827— 
also the citadel gate which is known as Dalhousie Gate. On the 
summit of the citadel, is erected the Flag Staff, wherefrom waves the 
British pennant, in longitude 71o 12* 44" west of Greenwith, accord- 
mg to Admiral Bayfield ; 71o 12* 15" 5. o. according to Commander 
Ashe. It was by means of the haliard of this Flag staff, that General 
Thaller and Colonel Dodge in October, 1838, made their escape from 
the citadel, where these Yankee sympathisers were kept prisoners. 
They had previously set to sleep the sentry, by means of drugged 
porter, when, letting themselves down with the flagstaff rope, they 
escaped out of the city despite all the precautions of the Commandant 
Sir James Macdonald, a Waterloo veteran. 




Hope Gate. 



The following inscription on Hope Gate describes when it was 
erected: 

HBNRICO HOPE 

Gopiarum Duce et provin-ise sub prefecto 

Protegenfe et adjuvanle 

Extructa, 

Georglo III, Regi nostro, 

Anno XXYI et salutis, 1786. 



862 FORTIFICATIONS. [1875. 

The narative of Theller and Dodge's scape was embodied in a 
volume, not remarkable for its contents ; the veracity of whose 
strictures, on the conduct of several loyal citizens has been more 
than once challenged. 

From an entry in the unpublished diary of the late Mr. James 
Thompson, overseer' of Mihtary Public Works, at Quebec, in 1786, the 
Hope Gate inscription would be due to the action- of the French Ca- 
nadian citizens of Quebec, in appreciation of the condescension of 
General Hope in granting them a city gate at this spot, i 

*< September 9th, 1786. Weather pleasant.. The people employed as 
** yesterday. This afternoon the masons finished laying the Facia to 
** the gate. I think it was high time, tho' in fact it could be no sooner 
'< reasonably expected, not only from the hands we have got, but 
** from our not having cut stone ready before hand to bring us 
*' forward. I am persuaded it will take us till some time in November, 
" before we can close the pedement. The French inhabitants, in com- 
** pliment to the commander in chief, have requested to have something 
** inscribed on a stone in this pediment to perpetuate his memory for 
<' his readiness in condescending to give the people a Gate in this 
** quarter." 

The marteUo Towers, named from their inventor in England, Col. 
Martello, date from 1805. They were built under Col. (General) Brock, 
and their erection, superintended' by Lt. By, 3 afterwards the well 
known Lt. Col. By, the builder of the Rideau Canal in 1832, and 
founder of Bytown (now Ottawa.) 

The citadel covers an area of about forty acres-, on the summit of 
Cape Diamond, an uneven and circular surface called ** hog's back." 
Under French rule, there were, on the top, some temporary wooden 
structures intended as works of defence. ** As early as 1767, Captains 



1 " The fortifications of Quebec »» says W. J. ▲ndenon, " are well worthy of 
iq>eoial .'.ttention. Originating three centuries ago from the necessity of protecting 
the few inhabitants from the sadden and secret attacks of the Iroquois : from their 
small beginning in 1535, they eventually attained such vast proportions as to make 
Quebec be styled the Gibraltar of America. 

Becently very great changes have been effected ; in the first place arising from the 
great changes in the mil.taiy art ; in the second place, firom the new i>plicy of the 
Imperial Government, which has withdraw every soldier. Prescott and St. Louis 
gates have been removed during the past autumn (1871) and other still greater 
changes have been talked of, but this will diminish very little the interest of tiie 
Tourist, who unless informed of the fact, would not be aware of the removal of the 
gates ; the remaining fortifications are in themselves a sight not to be seen elsewhere 
on thU continent. 

The fortifications nowconsistofthose of the city proper, the Ancient City, and of 
the independent fortalise of the Citadel, which though within the City walls, is 

2 lieutenant By during the period, 1805-10 had two Superior oflftcers at Quebec— 
Ck)loneJ Gother Mann, who was succeeded by Lieutenant Colonel B- H. Bruydrea— See 
Morgan's Celebrated Canadians, 
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Gordon and Man of the Royal Engineers furnished outlines of a pro- 
ject for a citadel at Gape Diamond, after 1775, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment was awakened to the urgent necessity of improving the forti- 
fications, and at length a plan for a temporary citadel was furnished 
by Captain Twiss, who commenced its erection in October 1779. From 
this date, improvements were actively pushed. on,' under Captain 6ot- 
berlfiBLnn. In 1793, Captain Fisher reported that the citatel, partially 
built by Captain Twiss, had fallen to decay, and a plan was sent to 
England for protecting St. John and St. Louis gates by outwards.** 
The reconstruction of the citadel and fortifications dates back to 1823, 
and was carried out according to plans submitted to and approved by 
the late Duke of Wellington : the cut stone and building materials 
were hoisted from River craft by an inclined plane or tramway. The 
remains of that tramway can still be seen by ascending the Foulon 
sUUrs Arom Champlain street. 

The citadel and walls were completed in 1833, at a cost of about 
925,000,000. The citadel is now in charge of the Canadian troops 
located there. . The armory which was formerly an object of great 
interest has disappeared with the British troops. 

The road to the citadel is cut through the Glacis, and enclosed on 
each side by solid stone walls. It leads into the principal ditch of the 
work, built upon both sides with walls of solid masonry and extend- 
ing along the whole circumference of the citadel on the land and city 
sides. The main entrance is through Dalhousie gate, a massive cons- 
truction. Within the arch of this gate are the guard-rooms. Outside 
of the gate, before entering it, is a spacious area used as a parade 
ground, or rather an enlargement of the ditch formed by the retiring 
angles and fall of the bastion. In the face of this bastion are loopholes 
for the fire of musketery fh)m within and on the top are embrasures 
for cannon. The loopholes serve also for the admission of air and 
light into the casemated barracks within. 

On the top of the bastion is an extensive covered way or broad 

complete in itaelfl The ramparts and bastions form a circuit of the extent of two mUes 
and three quarters, but if the line is drawn without the outworks would be increased 
to three miles, nie Citadel occupies about forty acres. In order to inspect the works 
to most advantage, the visitor is recommended to proceed from his hotel up St. Louis 
•tnet, and turning up the road between the ChUe and the office of Engineers, ascend 
hj its winding. The first thing that will attract his attention on arriring at the out- 
votks, is the Ghain Gate, passing through which and along the ditch he will observe 
flie oasemated DalhovaU Baation^ and reaching Dcdhoiuie Gate, he will find that it in 
▼nrj massive and of considerable depth, as it contains the Guard-rooms. Passing 
flizoagh, a spacious area is entered forming a parade ground. On the right hand, 
there are detached buildings— ammunition stores and the armoury— On the south, the 
bomb proof hospital and officers quarters overlooking the St. Lawrence, and on the 
Town side, the Bastions with their casemated barracks, commodious, and comfort- 
able, tiie loopholes intended f6r the discharge of musketry, from within, sertring tp 
admit light and air— from the Bastion ta the Flag Staff, the Citadel is separated from 
ttie Town by a deep ditoh and steep and baoad glacis,. The view from the VUg 

23 
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grtrel walk with embrasures Tor mounllDg cannon, commanding 
every part of ihe ditch and glacis and every avenue of approach to 
the citadel. We would advise the visitor^ as scon as he enters iuside 
Dalhousie Gate, to ascend to that walk, turning his ieft^ so that he 
may have a good %iew or the outside works and of itie city. The 
buildings in the middle of the interior ground, have nothing of in- 
terest. When he naches the flag-slaff, let him pause and gaze 
on the iplendid panoraifna which presents ilself to his contempla- 
tion, Looking down towards the river, he sees the most active part 
of the port, the steamers, sea-going ships, the wharves and streets 
in the Lower Town* To his right, on the other side of the St. Law- 
rence, is the picluresquely built to^-n of Levis. In rear of the town, 
he discovers the new fortiflcations built by the military authorities. 
Following the shore of the river, his eye reaches the church of St 
Joseph de Levis, and, lurniug to the left, the extremity of the Istaad 
ol' Orleans, the entrance of the Montmorency river^ on the north shore 
of the Bt. Lawrence, the church and village of Beau port, that of 
Charleshourg, ^bove the ciiy ; he can then realize the feeling of admi- 
ration that the splendid view offered by the Laureatian Mountains 
inspires to all lovers of nature. 

Proceeding from the flag-slaCTto the south, towards the other comer 
of the citadel, the visitor walks past a platform surmounted by a Qag 
and adjoining a gtone building lately inhabited in the snmmer 
months by the Earl of Dulfedn. Then he passes in front of the offi- 
cers^ mess, the hospital the magazines and the observatory, where 
the falling of a black ball indicates the regular time to the mariners 
In the port at one o'clock, and he arrives at the south eastern end of the 
citadel There is an Ich Ditn carved in the stone on the wall to comr 
mem orate the place where the Prince of Wales laid his hand whilst 
visiting the citadel. From that place, he will see the Grand Trtmk 
Terminus on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, the immense rafts 
of timber covering the iieach for over two miles, and the church of 
St. Romuald. Th(^n looking before him, on the north shore of the 



StafT i I very in'A^id, but it ii recommended that the Tiflitor on PtrnTing hi the wei 
U)glc ovi^rlQoklng the ^t* Lattrtn 'h, should place haiDielf on tlio Princti'' 3ta-nd 
indicated Ij a itonP on whieh ia Rciilptured the " J^rincea F*i*tlierj^* ftad there fojirsi bif 
«y(>9 on — ihe woadroaa beauties r.if tlie acfjae. B^ittimitip:;, the Yiaiioraj if pedeitrias% 
should asuend t^H ram parti, ^ feet high, on which will be found « coTeri^d wijr 
flxt^ncting froTii the CitafleL an^iL pa idling uvtir Bt^ Louii and Bt. Jt^hn^i Gatea to tha 
Artillery Barracki, a diitance of 1637 yarda^ occupied by ba^Uuni, coDnf^-led wiib 
Curtaiiia of ttcdul maEQury, and pierced at regulfir iiite:rTalfl with tally poita. 

The Artillery Karracltq. Hi aouth-freaL comer of th** forUarationa, overlook tb* 
▼alley of th<^ St. Cbarlea. Pa.Tt of ths buildinm^ wbichare extboalTo, wai erected by tb* 
Fi^ach m 175€ ; tb«j are BiirroLtr^df^d by f^n^ grounds- Irately a Tezr haudauiae 
^ditiotial barrack wrs erected outside lor the me of the inarried men and their 
famiiiea. The FitiM:h portion la two ^^toriei bJgb, about lix bunidred faet Ia Itin^th, 
^y forty i£. depth. They are now Tiu^&nt. 
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«river, hU eye will embrace a s ction of the Plains of Abraham, one of 
4he round towers called Martello Towers, and lower down the Mont- 
calm Ward, in the middle of which appears the steeple of the Con- 
'ventof the6oo4'Sheplierd. Let him now walk along the wall and 
^return to Dalhousie gate-.'* 




St. lioaia Gate, demolished, August, 1871. 

The panorama, from some parts or ih f>r ilicai * s, is gorgeous 



From the Artillery Bam cks the walls, looph-^led and embrasured extend to the 
^•Mtwavd and are pierced by Paiaoe and Hope Gates, both of which lead to the valley 
^thaSft. Charles. 

The first, alaoe Gate, was one of th ' throe original Gates of the City, and through 
it, a great portion of tlontcalm's army pr«s -.n in by St J hn's and Lo s Gates, after 
MM- -*~»^-^ QQ ^1^ plainit, went out again, and lossed by the B idge of Boat.s to the 
npu The Palace. St. Joloi's and S . Lo is Gates were reported n ^Ul■h a 
l.tiomin 1791, that it became necessjry to pull them dov^-n 8ucces-i^ely 
i.idlhea. The present ^Uace G- te is not more than fortyyears old, and is 
said to veswmble one f the gates of Pompeii. The handso e gate of ^t J ohn has been 
Ibnik willda a reiy few years ; aot that he old gate was in rum b.ic to meet the 
saqniremeBtof the time.^ St Louis Gate for the same reason was who ly removed 
Amag «he past year. 

Stem Aiteos tfufs the wall extends to Hjp Giie. a distan e of threi* hundred 
.wacda. Ho|»e Gate was boiit in 1786 ; all the api roach- s are trongly prot< cte'<, sad 
nom it position on the r-.gged lofty cliff, it iS very scnmg. At Hope Gate thegro nd 
nrkich had gradually sloped from the Citadel begins to a cend again, and the wall k 
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PALACE GATEp 
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luminary^ Ihe ligbt itill Imgering on the spiras of St. Rodi, Lorettt^ 
above St. John's gate^ there is a sunset view preeminently beautiful ; 
the St. Chartea gamblings as It were, in tb e rays of the departing 
luminary, until it fades far away In the azures beyond the lofty moun- 
tains lo the west J present an evening scene of surpassing splendor. 

Charles Wa tier ton J on his visit to QuebeCi in 1824, viewing the 
magnificent eitadel with a prophetic eye^ asks whether the quotation 
from Virgil Is not applicable. 




St. Louis gate was originally built in 1694 : it underwent conside- 
rable changes^ until it assumed in 1823 its present appearance. It 

cdntiniigd from itj, to ih& tummg point at Sault-au-MfJieloti Tjetween which aud the 
FurliiinienC Koms?, U tha G-rimd Battery of twoDt;f-foiiT, 32 pound ari and four 
iTiortj»T!i. Thia Battery ia twa himdi^d feot above the BL Lawrence, and from iit 
platfdnne, as vfr-U as ftom the nlUi of the Parliamont Honae^ anothar [u&gnifieeiLt 
proapoot ig obtained. Immediately iLnder the Parlisimeiit HoiiRe, which is bqilt on 
thu command iniJf aito of the aTicient Mifhop^s Falaee, was, the last yeaij Pnescoit 
Qtxle, protected on eitht-r eide by poweTftd outworks. Thia gate wae huilt ia 17??^ 
while General Prescott was in oommiihdt and like St. Lonii Gate waa removed, fo^ 
the accommoilatioa of the puhlie. From PreBcott gate the w^ extendi to Durhaw^^ 
Terrace^ the raniFart or foundation wall of whlchj wai ths foundatioii of the 0«<tl« <^ ^ 
l^t. Loiui. 
1 WatterioiL^a Wandunn^ff, 
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migfat have been, not improperly, called " The Wellington Gate/* as 
it forms part of the plans of defence selected by the Iron Diike, 

An old plan of de Lery, the French engineer, in 1751, exhibits a 
straight road, such as the present ; there, from 1823 to 1871, existed 
the well remembered labyrinth of turns so curious to strangers and 
so inconvenient to trafiQc. 

Palace gate was erected under French rule, and Murray, after hifi 
defeat, at Ste. Foye, 28th April, 1760, took care to secure it against 
the victorious Levis. In 1791, it was reported in a ruinous condition 
and was repaired. It assumed its present ornate appearance, in 1831, 
resembling, it is said, one of the gates of Pompeii, — about the time the 
Duke of Wellington gave us our citadel and walls. 




The French Shield, 1759. 

Dn one of the three city gates existing at Quebec in 1759 (probably 
the most fashionable and most used under French rule — Palace Gate) 
iras hung the trophy i shown above. 

The shield, made of oak, measures 44 by 36 inches. The cleaning 
mid varnishing have brought out the colours of the stones in the 
«rown, as weU as the gilding and color of the order of Saint Esprit^ 
which surrounds the Fleur de Lis ; the scroll is colored green, and the 
inscription is in gold letters on a black ground. 

In a topographical description of Hastings, in Sussex, England, 



1 XhiBaatiqmuian disoorexy is due k> the researches of Mr. J. M. O'Leaiy, Ottawa. 
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publi^he^f in the Gentlemen's Af^azine for 17^6, is found the flrtt men- 
tion or I ha shU^lii m Vhe folio winf? paragraph. 

** The town hall ovflr Ihe market place, is a modem buildiiig; 
erected m ITOD. In a frame htm^ up in it, is a long list of its mayors*^ 
the lirst of which was sworn as such in the year 1 &60, before which 
time a ha ilitr wast the chief magistrate; the list commencei in ISDO. 
Near it the arms of France is fixed, largely carved on wood, and 
painted with proper colours, with erabellishments, and was presesled 
to the Gorporalion hy one of the officers fa jural of Hastings) who was 
at the reduction of Quebec, where it was fixed over one of the gates oT 
that city, all of which is inscribed in a tablet under the arms." 

Jn this same Magazine for the year 1792, the followiug letter appear* 
bearing date ihe ^Oth of January. 

*' The shield ^'presented in plate III, figure 3, was taken from off one 
of the gatefi of Quebec in the year 1759, and was presented hy General' 
Murray, to the corporation of Hasiings. As this trophy eommemorates^ 
so noble a conquest, and the inscription does honor to the General 
who made a present of it, the inserting of them in your magaztne wiU 
oblige yours, Ac^ Lincotnensii, 

" This shield was taken from off one of the gates of Quebec at the- 
time t hilt a conquest was made of that city by His Majesty^a sea a ad 
land forces,, in the memorable year 1759, under the commands of the 
Admirals Saunders and Uoimes, and the Generals Wolfe^ Monctton^ 
Townshenri and Murray ; which latter, being appointed the first Bri- 
tish Governor thereof^ made a present of this trophy of war to thi& 
corpora tioa^ whereof he at that time was one of the jurats." 

Mr. James Thomj^son, as Overseer of Works^ in 1775, was inatructeA 
to erect palisades at the avenutSj which led into the city, where 
Prescott Gate was since erected ; the object of these defences being to 
keep out Colonel Benedict Arnold^, Brig-General Richard Montgomery ^ 
e^nd ail other marauders. 

Palac^' Gate, though a j}et gale for strangers, is doomed, we fear, as- 
well as Hope Gs.le. i It is lo be hoped that St. John's Gate will he 
spared. 

1 Bolli wore raied. 

I ^' In thn ca«it^o of th*; demalitir^n oithe 01 tf gatei ft was to haive b««B eifpected 
tbzit cornier atoii> Bur indi:rititioiis. of historicE^l value would have turned up aome- 
tv'h*'!^, ^jcit th^H: 4i>ftri;h hjLs BO far Lieeib producdvti of little i^BuIt^ At Hope &&'te tliJi 
Bpriu^, (1IST4] a Btone witit A plate aftd Ltitin in'^cript^on w&i found, tjuppe^ed to 
contain a deposit of ivuins, &c. TIiIb was donated by the ct^ntractoTB to J. M LfuMoine, 
Enquire, who hnU H pla<^d in th - €itjr Hall for inspection hy the authoritiem prtiviaiu 
tn its removal to his iiiu9£'um,at Siience^r Orange- Tcwiaj the cci'QtraL''tor Mf^ I^ton'i 
men in bra>akinf;f up tho heavy olil tinib^ra doors of PaUoe Gate, found the fiAllowiJS^ 
inacription beiwocn iha inn^^r blanka. 

^* Thi^Be tlates were made in IftS) by Willrim McKeown, Robert MilHum, ^^iUiMH 
Pnegcott ; W^ Paristoti^ iriai^tttr carpenter ^ Wm. Mountain^ gnpc^rintcn^l^rkt; Thi<L 
thlnK ttha inscription ?!< by Wna, McKeowxt.], of thA County of Armaghj J>elAiidt'^^^ 
t Quebec M^rcury^ ltJ74*) 
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In 1694, St. John's Gate was first raised in stone. Doubtless the 
old gate which escaped until 1865, exhibited in the following view, 
formed part of the Wellington Fortifications of 1823.— In 1865, it 
being quite too narrow for the purposes of traffic, it was razed and the 
present handsome Gate, with four openings, the design of which had 
l>een approved of by the English War Office, put up at a cost of 
$40,000. All it now requires is a statue of the founder of the city, to 
crown this structure. 




fit. John Gate, demoUshed, 1865. 

The modem style of warfare has of course rendered it necessary to 
adapt the defences of cities accordingly. The marvellous Point 
Levis casemates and Forts have restored Quebec, to the proud posi- 
tion it occupied thirty years ago; it is still, notwithstanding its 
changes, the Gibraltar of North America. 
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We are indebted to Col. T* B. Strange, Inspector of Dominion Artil- 
lery and Commandant of the Citadel, for the foil owing extract from a 
paper, previously prepared by blm. entitled ** Qdehec, the Gatb ot 
Canaba ; " it contains reliable data about I be Levia Forts. 

*' The traae of tbe three forts is not eKactly simiUr , No. 1 , is pen- 
tagonal and bas a protected caponniere ai tbe salient angle banking 
tbe ditcb of both faces, short caponnieres at the east and west shoul* 
ders Gank the short faces. Tbe shoulders of the line of parapet gire 
a direct fire ov^er both the angle caponn teres, while a fourth capoa- 
niere in the center of the rear face sweeps the ditcb of tbe gorge. 

" Nos. 2 and 3 are similar : a hexagon broken at tbe gorge by a ditcb 
of bastion trace. 

** The general quadrilateral trace of tbe escarp is broken by a donble 
caponniere at Lhe south-east angle flanking the ditches of those faces 
and one at tbe south-wast angle to flank that face. The parapet 
above giv! s a direct fire over each angle caponniere, 

''All three forts mutually support and Hank each other their lines of 
fire, sweep the whole front anfl the inlerval between each fort, 1,800 
yards. They are connected by a miliiary road and covered way^ 
which as well as the forts, can be taken in reverse from the citadel 
and rendered untenable, 

'* Tbe forts were planned by the Royal Engineers, and commenced 
in 1865. No. 1 [the most easterly), was built by the military labor of 
the troops in garrison. It is tbe most solid and best constrncted, 
Nos, 2 and 3 were built by contract by Messrs Worthington, of To- 
ronto, supervised by the Royal Engineers, Colonel Hamilton, R. 1,| 
being Commanding Royal Engineer at their completion, which was 
simullaueous with ibe withdrawal of the British troops in 1871. 

COST OF CONSTRUCTION, 

1 No. 1 Forfcosl , £ 60,0(M)=$3*}a,000 

2 " " „..,..., ^ 57J96=$289.480 

3 " ** „.„.„..,., X 5a,909^$294,545 

Total, XI 76,805 =$384 ,025 

** The above cost does not include tbe price i>aid for the large extent * 
of land necessary to ensure a clear glacis and front of Hre. 

*' The actual enclosure of tbe forts only covers 8 English acres each, j 
as wall as the extensive and beautiful parklike encamping grouuJ^ J 
for the army corps. In rear of the line of works intended to keep iw , 
enemy from the south beyond bombarding distance of tbe goo ^ 

1 Thp cost of I?o. 1 Port is only approxtmatei. The cost at 3 aiul 3 U the »ciu»l o^^ 
taken from E. E. dcjcumentti.— T. B. S. 
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citizens of the oft beleaguered city of Qaebec. . To complete the circle 
of defence, plans for detached earth works have been contemplated to 
keep at arms length an enemy advancing from the west after capturing 
the defenceless Montreal. They would extend from the St. Lawrence, 
near Wolfe's field to the St. Charles. If detailed plans .were decided 
upon, the loyal and willing hands of a threatened population under 
professional military direction, would soon construct a few detached 
earth works behind which stout hearts could hold the gate of Canada 
during the short period in which military operations are alone pos- 
sible to an enemy and which happily coincides witn the season of 
relief from the mother country which in time of need would never 
desert her children.'* 



UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
Laval XJniversity. ^ 

In 1852 the Seminary obtained from Her Majesty a royal charter 
confering upon this institution all the privileges enjoyed by the univer- 
sities of England, and giving to the new university the name of the 
venerable founder of the Seminary, bishop Laval. This university 
has faculties of Law, Medecine, Arts and Theology. There are eigh- 
teen chairs in the Faculty of Medecine, seven in the Faculty of Law; 
the Faculties of Arts and Theology are not quite completely organized. 
The chairs in the Faculties of Law and Medecine are occupied by 
professors, chosen amongst eminent advocates, judges and Physicians 
of Quebec. .Several of them have been sent to Europe to complete 
their studies in the french, belgian and german universities. All those 
professors are remunerated. 

The Dniversity buildings are three in number they have been erect- 
ed at a cost of $238,788, on the extremity of the promontory, in the 
most commanding position in Quebec. The main edifice is 298 feet 
in length, 60 feet in width and 80 feet in height, five stories. It is a 
plain, massive structure of cut stone. The Pmsionnat or boarding 
house for the pupils is another extensive edifice of the same appea- 
rance and on the same side of the street. The school of Medecine is 
on the opposite side and not so large. Their united length is 570 feet. 

The principal building is occupied by the private rooms of the pro- 
fessors, the large rooms for the meeting of the University Council, the 
lecture rooms, the library, of 55,000 volumes, the museum containing 

1 As we write, the long-looked for news reaches that, the Laval University, by the 
recent award of His Holiness, the Pope, will have the field to herself in this Pro- 
vince and that Bishop Bourget's claim for Montreal is set aside. It is a pity this stately 
pile or the Quebec Seminary was not erected on that portion of the historic Plains 
of Abraham, belonging to the Bevd. Gentlemen of the Seminaiy. 
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1000 InBlruEnenls in the department of physics, 6000 specimeDs in the 
branch of mlner&logy and geology. classiUed by professor T. Sieiry 
Hunt ; the botanical department a large and remarkable oolleciiDn of 
Canadian woods, artilloial fruit and £0,000 plants; ^oology^ over iOOO 
stuffed birds ^ about 100 quadrupeds, fishes, insects, 4c. ; mineralogy; 
nvomies brought from Egypt by Dr. Jas. Douglas and many indian 
sculls and objects of curiosity. The cost of the library and of the 
museums is not included in the 3^^33|7&3 mentioned above. 1 

The Semmary own the University ; they have the exclusive control 
of itf« fiDaocml admiuistration. The council, composed of the oldsst 
professors, has the direction of the insUtuiion ; it is presided by the 
superior of the Seminary, who \s ex olj^do rector of the University, 
the lioman Catholic archbishop of Quebee is ex officio visitor. Amongst 
the professors, there are protestonts and catholics. 

The Panorama enjoyed from the roof of the main edillce is said 
to be equal to that of the bay of Naples. Opposite Quebec, on ths 
south shore of the St. Lawrence, is visible the town of Levis, and 
further down, the village of St. Joseph de Levis ; to the north of this 
village^ strotches the point of the Island of Orleans^ presenting a very 
pleasing view. Between tbe island and the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence, the eye discovers a high mountain that seems to streteb 
across the river; it is Gape Tourmente, having its summit 1,800 

Entrance^ 

1 8t. Koch Suburba, after Fire of IB45, view from tho top of C4ie-&-Coioiit 

looking toward El the e^ast, — by Jos* Leoak6. 
Falls of Niagara,— by '^ " 

The hABs'm of pariah of St* Anaebno before tbo Church witg biailty — hy Jos* 

Falls of Niagara, — by Joe, LEOAni. 
Falh E>f the Jacqaea Cartisr rirer,— by Jos. LiOA^Rt* 

St Buch Suburbs, after Fire of t84&, view tSLken from Cdte*4-CotoDj looking 
westward. 

J'Hrtt lioom^ 
Arrival of Jaaqnea Oartier at gtadacoDa and poB^ea^ioti tftken of tliQ oauntij 

IE tbe naimj of th& French K lojj,— by S. Hawksett. 
Portrait i>f the hiatmFiD abb^ Ferlandt — L[ verso is. 

" of Dr- Joff. Morrin, foDoder of Moirin College, — Thkop, Hamki.. 
Destruction by Fire of St- John's Suburbs^ 28 June 1845, — Jqh* LK^AKi. 
Portrait of the anti<{uarianj Abb^ Plante, — by W, LajiprkCs* 

Main Appartment. 
Portrait, Full aiiie, of Pope Piua IX*— (Sigued) Pasqdaloni, 
'* of A rf:b bishop TaBcbereau,^ " " 

** of abbd L. J. Casault, founder of University, — TaisoF* HameIn 
" of abb6 Eci. Mtthot, IJrd Hector of Uni vera ity, — EugAnb Bjlmel, 
" of Eiehop Horan, (Kingaton) one of the founders of UnlTftraityj^^ 
ThJ':op* Hjimkl. 
painting of tbe Immaculate Couoeptioti of the Vir^a, — (Bigued) PASijUAJiOf^^ 
Portrait of Cardinal Barnaboj — pAe^^UALOKIi 
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above the level of the water. The row of white houses along the river 
is diversified by the glistening spires of the churches of 8te. Anne, Cha- 
teau Richer, L'Ange-Gardien and Beauport ; the mouth of the Mont- 
morency river is seen between the churches of Beauport and L' Ange- 
Gardien. To the north-west, rest the village of Gharlesbourg and the 
Indian church of Lorette. Looking down the eye embraces in a 
glance St. Roch suburb, with its large church surmounted by two 
spires, and farther west St. Sauveur, which .is the extremity of the 
city in that direction. On the Gape, the Upper Town presents itself 
to the gaze of the visitor, whose eye discovers the two spires of the 
catholic church in St. John suburb and that of the Convent of the 
Good Shepherd, in Montcalm ward, and then takes in the citadel and 
the St. Lawrence again. It is impossible to describe the beauty of 
the view offered by the Island of Orleans, the mountains and th» 
valley of the St. Charles, forming by its conftuenee with the St. Law- 
rence, the bay of Beauport. 

From the roof, one can see in the Seminary garden the first land 
cleared by a regular settler in 1617, and below and under the entrance 
of the Seminary from the garden, the place where he built the first 
private dwelling erected in Cj^nada, in 1619. 

Amongst the latest additions to this flourishing University, may b» 
noticed, a collection of coins and medals and a picture-gallery of 
which, the subjects are as follows : 

1 Victoria, Queen of England, — by Jos. Lbgar^. 

2 George III, king of Bngland,— ^y Jos. Lb&ahA, 

3 Despair of an Indian woman in the forest, — by Jos. Legari^^ 

4 Mountain Scenery, striking effect, — by T. Daniell. 

5 Portrait of Calvin, — by Leemans (Chs. Pierson.) 

6 Juno giving orders to Iris, — Daniel Mttens. 

7 Portrait of Cardinal Trivultius, Prince of Arragon — 1643. 

8 « of a Maiden. 

9 Rural Scenery. 
On the long skirt. 

10 Scenery— bridge,— Fiver,— fall. 

n 

n " Shepherd and Flock. 

13 ** Horses and Goats, — Salvator CASTMULiomu 

14 Woman milking cows. Ruins^ — <* ^* 

15 Shepherd and Flock « 

16 Mountains, bridge, river, waterfall 

17 Rural Scenery. 

18 Mountains and ruins^ 
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19 The Old Convent ,^H, VabGtASOn. 

20 Rural Scenery. 

21 Tame Fowh, 
t% " " 

23 ** ** 

24 " *' 

25 Peaches and other fruit s, — h^ Andilra Montigslll 

26 Flowers and fruits. 

27 *' " by GiuSDtjRP. 

28 " ** by Jean Baptiste Wonnyer, 

29 Vase ornamented with flowers, — by 8.-P* Fieske T 

30 WindmiLL by moonlight. 

31 Old monastery, with river and herd of cattle. 

32 Hermitage, — by H. Yahgasok* 

33 Marine^ — by Karl Yernet? 

34 " " T 

35 ** Negroes quarrelling on th^wharves,^ — by Karl Yerne^^ct * 

36 " Sea-port,^by Jos. VERwrr. 

37 Landscape — shewing river, bridge, buffaloes, — Andrea Ldgatei—'m:^ 
3S Anciflnt Monastery, grotto and lake. 

39 Hunter and dog fight, — by Aokauau HiDEMAKEa, 

40 Stag hunlj^ — by Yak Muixen. 

41 Gazelle '* i 

42 Landscape. 

43 *' Card -playing on the ground,— by Salvator Rosa... 

44 '* Cop per*p late, — by David Teniees. 

45 ** '* " 
4G Delivery scene* 

47 Coriolanus dis^armed by his mother. 

48 Little basket, charming scenery. 

49 Portrait, 
50 

51 The Poet Demetrius, — by Browttzig. 

52 The Poet. 

53 Butcher, baker and sailor, — by John Opib* 

54 Serenading in the street of Rome. 

55 Torcb-ligbt toilet,^ — ^by Schalken. 

56 Rural scenery, ruins,--by Peter Yan BLOEUBit. 

57 Small farm. 
58 

59 Outside scene, lunch in a park, — by Teniebs ? 
€0 Inside " " ? 
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61 Marine, — by Jbah Ling^back. 

62 " " 

63 Battle. 

64 Cavalry encounter— between Saxons and Romans,— Jos. Parocbl. 

65 " " Turks " •« 

66 Attending to a wounded soldier. 

67 Woman returning from market. 

68 Flute-player, — ^byJBAn MoLnriER. 

69 Gleeful bacchanalian,— by Paulm^ob (Stabvarst.) 

70 Pair,— by Monnicks. 

71 Roman Antiquities,— by Hubert Robert. 

72 Golden calf, — by Fbaick lr jeunb. 

73 Martyrdom of Ste. Catherine,— by Fbanqois Chauteau. 

74 St. Michael triumphing over rebellious angels. 

75 St. Jerome awaiting the sound of the hist trumpet,— by D'Uun 1717. 

76 St. Michael vanguishing the Devil, — by Simon Youet. 
77. Daughters of Jethro, — ^by Giovanni Francesco Romanelu. 

78 St. Jerome in the desert, — ^by Clauds YifiNON. 

79 Elias throwing his mantle to Elisha, — ^by Alber van Ouwater. 

80 St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 

81 Body of our Saviour returned to his mother,— by Antoinb Van 
Dyck. 

82 Judith and Holopherness' head. 

83 St. Louis Bertrand, — byPiSANELLO Vittorb. 

84 Our Saviour birth's announced to the shepherds, — ^by Cornelius 

POELEMBURG. 

85 Christ crowned with thorns, — ^by Arnold Mttens. 

86 Martyrdom of Robert Longer (1764),— by H. Allies. 

87 '* St. Stephen. 

88 Death sentence,— by V. H. Janssbns. 
80 St. Bartholomew. 

90 Wise men adoring, — ^by Don Juan Carrenno oe Miranda. 

91 Inside of a Church, — by Piebre Neefs L'ancibn. 

92 Presentation in the Temple, — ^by Dominigo Fbti. 

93 Circumcision, — ^by " " 

94 Mother of Sorrows. 

95 St. John the Baptist. 

96 St. Hilary,— by Salvator Rosa. 

97 St. J6r6me commenting the Scriptures. 

98 Portrait of a bishop. 

99 SS. Peter and Paul. 

100 Young women playing guitar,— by DAvm T^nie&s. 
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101 A monk at study. 

102* A head, — by Stoplbbeen. 

103 A franciscan Monk praying by torch light. 

104 Boce Homo. 

105 God the Father surrounded by Angels, ^N. PoussiK. 

106 St. Jean the Evangelist. 

107 St. Mary Magdalen, — by Loois-Antoinb David. 

108 Birth of Our Saviour,— by Antoins Gotpk^ 

109 St. Bruno and his disciple,— by Lbsueur. 

1 10 St. Ignatius of Loyola, — by P. Laurie. 

1 1 1 Disciples of Emmaas, — ^by Paul Bril. 

112 St. Peter's denial. 

113 Cardinal P. H. Van Steeland after his death. 

1 14 St. John the Baptist's head. 

115 St Peter by torch light. 

116 Adoration of Magi,->by Don JOan Garrennoob Miranoa% 

117 St. Pefter and the broken vase. 

1 18 Blessed Virgin and infant in oradle. 

119 Mater Dolorosa. 

120 Faint outline of the features of a Saint 

121 Mo8e8,-^by LAiftRAnc. 

122 Shepherds adoring, — ^by Mignard. 

123 Mater Dolorosa. 

124 ficce Homo. 

125 Aged monk studying hy torch light. 

12^ Birth of Our Saviour, — ^by Lorenzo Gramiccia ? 

127 School of Athen8,-^(from Raphael) by Ph. Pout Ant. RoBBftt. 

128 Burning of the Bourg, " . " 

129 Holy Family and St. John Baptist,— by Grawxccia. 

130 St. Joseph and the Infant Jesus. 

131 Martyrdom of Pope St. Vigil,— by L. W. Baumgartrbh. 

132 St. Ambroise and Theodosius,— by F. Siaaiso. 

133 Jesus on the Gross,— by Louis Garrachb. 

134 Aged monk meditating. 

135 Fall of Simon the magidan.-^by S^bastibh BotmfiON. 

136 Religion and Time (allegorical.) 

137 Davi<l gazing at the head of Goliath,— Pibrrb PdobtT 

138 The Eight Felicities,— J. Gornbii. J ? 

139 The Goronation of the Virgin, — by Giaqomo Tintobbtm. 

140 The Ghild Jesus blessing. 

141 Battle between Indians^^by Jos. LbgariI. 

142 St. Jerome» 
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143 Ecce Homo. 

144 Louis XI Vy — by Quentin Db Latodr. 

145 Marie Liezinska, Queen-consort of Louis XY,— F. Boughbr. 

147 Marie^oseph de Saze, Dauphine, mother of Louis XI V,— by P. 

BOUGHBR. 

148 Madame Yictoire) fille de Louis XIV,— by F. Boucher. 

149 Madame Adelaide, " " " " «» 

150 Madame Louise* " " " Carmelite,— by F. Boucher. 

151 Jesus meeting Ste. Yeronique,-^y Luis de Yargas. 

152 Portrait of Josephte Oum6, aged 25, daughter of an Abenaq[ui9 
Chief, — by Jos. Legjilr^. 

153 The Yirgin and Child Jesus. 

154 Head of 8t. Nicholas. 

155 Bearing the Cross. 

156 Ascension of Our Lord. 

157 Assumption of the Holy Yirgin. 

The Seminairy of Quebec. 

Was founded by Monseigneur de Laval Montmorency, first Roman 
Catholic bishop of Quebec and of Canada, in the year 1663. It was 
at the first exclusively intended for the instruction of the young men 
destined to become priests. It was called, U Siminaire des Missions 
ElrangireSt but after the closing of the Jesuits College in 1764, on 
account of the order being suppressed by the Pope, the classes of the 
Seminary of Quebec were indiscriminately opened to all the young 
men wishing to complete a classical course of studies. 

From the year 1668 the Minor Seminary was opened, in the house 
belonging to Madame Couillard. The foundations of this building 
were exposed to view about 1866 : they are situated at the entrance 
to the garden. 

This institution comprises the Grand Siminaire and the Petit 
Siminaire ; the first is for students in divinity and the other for the 
young men studying literature, philosophy and all the matters includ- 
ed in a first class classical course. The number of pupils attending 
the classes of the ?etit Siminaire, the only catholic institution of the 
kind in Quebec, is generally over 400. Some board at the Seminary 
and others in their families. For the boarders the price of boarding 
and tuition for the year is $100. Eighty of them only pay half this 
price, the other half being covered by the rent of houses and other 
properties given for that purpose by some members of the catholic 
clergy. The non-boarders pay 91.25 a month for tuition when their 
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parents are rich eoough^ while poor children are not required ta pay 
a single cent. 

The huildingB of the Seminary form four wings four stories high, 684 
feet long and 42 wide except the old central wing which Is anly 36 feet 
in width. This central wing is nearly 200 years old, since it was built, 
by bishop Laval : there is stilt to be seen the place where his servants 
cooked the bread for the use of the institution. The building is com- 
posed of four large wings. 

The authority of the corporation of the Seminary is vested in a 
council presided by the supenor^ actually the Revd, Thos. E* Hamel, 
and appointed by the priesls, directors of the Institution. The priests 
are divided into agriges and auxiliaires. The agregds are the real 
members of the i^orporation ; to the advancement of which they devote 
themselves for no other consideration than their hoarding, clothing 
and lodging^ with a sum of $20 a year for their amusement and per- 
sonal expenses. The auxiliaires are not members of the corporation, 
but temporarily employed by itj at a salary of $100 ayear, with cloth- 
ing, boarding and lodging, of course. 

The personal atalTof the Seminary, — that is to say, all those living 
LU this institution J servants as well as the body of directorSi teachers, 
eeclesiasiics in minor orders, and pupilSj in 1704, was only 54 ; m 
1750j the same number ; in 1810, the number was HO ; and ia 1870, 
the total is 429, not including the Laval University, 

** The Seminary has large revenues accrueing from seignim^es and 
landed properties bestowed unto it by bishop Laval, i and by many 
members of the clergy and other persons zealous to do something for 
the advancement of education. 

" To the am erica n tourists, the Seminary oGfers same remembrances 
of a national character. Tor its having beeu the place of conflnemeiit 
of the american officers taten prisoners during the siege of the city by 
Arnold and Montgomery in 1775. Besides that, the only part wortt 
seeing is the chapel, well-known for its collection of fine and originftl 



1 The difien^nt donations made to thQ Qut^bgc Semtnaiy bj Ifgr, d& "Larnl irei«li 
followa : 

1. The EDigniorics of Bf.atipri- and Ide .Tisi-t?, 

2. Tiiti 1a.tii Sauli-au-Mnteliitj situated in thif citj af Qncbec. 

S. A house at Cij,&cea,ii-Iijt!bcr. and the seivntory oT Fi^iitt-Njtionj near MontnaJ. 
4* AH the fumltuTc, baok^, gmaiucnts^ and ajreara of reute due to tb^ HiEhjopj 

belonging to biro &t tbt; date uf bia dt^ce^e^ Maj OtJj., 17US. 
All tbe property, real cla woli ai penonal, given aad beqaeatbcd by Mgr. di^ I4T1I 

iDtbe ^Uebtju SemittEyT^, h^td beun acquired witb th« f»Jiiiljr wealtb of tbat prelat«. 

Xt is prop<or to boar in iiLmd,that Mgi. de liaval was allied to the tojoX tAmilj of 

fiance. 
Moi;aeiffneiir de Laval impDaed but two obligationa on tbe Quebec) Seminaix: 
1, To maintain th^ foundation of the Oraud and the Minor S^miiuLiy ^ 
S« To give gratuitouuly board and ediicatiou to twelve poor boji. 
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i|)aintings by the masters of the Trench school. The entrance to this 
•chapel is through that of the Seminary, where a door keeper receives 
^e visitors and accooapanies them, to the chapel containing the paint- 
ings indicated below and enumerated in order, pursuing the survey 
t>n the right hand, from the entrance ;: 

I. T/ie Saviour and the Woman of Samaria at Jacob's Wtlh near 
Sychar. St. John, iv — by LAeREN^B 

II. The Virgin ministered unto by (he Angeh, who are represented 
sas preparing the linen clothes for the child Jesus, — by Dieg. 

III. In the lateral chapel on the right, a large figure of the Saviour 
im the cress, at the precise moment described by the Evangelist. St. 
•John, XIX, 3d,— by Me net. 

IV. At the entrance,— r/i« Egyptian MermUs, in the solitude of 
Wtubais^—b^ Ouillot. 

V. In the chancel. — The Terror of Si. Jerome, at the recollection of 
'C vision of the day of Judgment r^by D'Hcllin. <Gopyj. 

Vf. The Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christy — by P. Champjlgne. 

VII. The Saoiour's sepulchre and interment,— by Hotin. 

Via Above the altar,— fAe FUgkt of Joseph to Egypt. St. Matthew, 
t)y VxNLOO. 

Immeaiately above is a small oval picture delineating two Angels j 
^— by Lebiwjn. 

IX. The Trance of St AnJthony, on beholding the Child J^usy—hy 
f*4i»Bb€BL d' Avignon, 

X. The D:\y of Nnteco^. Acts ii,— by Ph. Cs'ampagnb. 

XI. Si. i'eter's delivrance from prison: Acts xii, — by De la. Fossb. 

XII. At the entrance of the lateral chapel on the left, — another 
'View' of the Hermits of TVie&'ii^,— by Guillot. 

XIII. In the rear,— 2Vic Baptism of Christ. St Matthew,. in— by 
Cladbb G€¥ Hall^. 

XIV. St. Jerome tvriiing,— by i, B. Ghampagnc. 

XV. The Wise Men of the East adoring the Saviour. St Matthew, 
«i,-— by BotJNiEu. 

The shrine on the right Cf the cfeief altar contains the Relics of St^ 
Clement ; that, od the left, the Relics of Si. Modestus. 
This chapel was erected about a century ago. 

Morrin College. 

Was foundod some twelve years ago. Dr. Morrin having left 
^0,009 to endow sucit an institution, this sum was applied to tho 
•establishment of the present college. Actually, the Faculties of Law 
4kad Medicine, though organised and provided with professors, 
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are not in operation and there are no lecturas given. In the Faculty 
of Divinity I leciuras are regularly given hy Revd. John Cook, D. D. Jn 
tJlber branches, the professors are Revel. John Cook, professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Logic and English Lileralnre; ReviLA. McQuairre, M*A,, 
Malheniatics ; Revd. Geo. Weir, M. A., Classics and proresaor ot 
Hebrew ; Revd. J. Douglas^ Chsmislry ; Revd. John Cook is prin- 
cipal; the lale D. Wilkie, was secretary-treasurer of the insliLution. 

Till Ihoee last years, the lectures were given in the rooms of the 
Masonic Hall ; but w*hen the government gavenp the City Jail, the 
governors of Morrin College J>ought and repaired it for the instal- 
lation of their college. It w^as erected, in IBIO, by the provincial 
legislature at a cost of $60,000. Situated between the top of St 
Stanislas and St. Angele streets, with the front towards the former. 

The rooms of the Morriu College contain some other objects of 
intereat. 

The north wing of the building was leased for the library and 
extensive museum of the Quebec Literary and Historical Socidy. 
The museum comprises a valuable selection of Canadian birds; an 
extensive do logical collection ; historical medals, rare old comSj 4c. 

High SchooL 

The high School of Quebec owes its origin to the Reverend Dr. 
Cook, of St. Andrew's Church, who has taken a warna and active 
interest in whatever could conduce to itselhciency and success. It was 
established in 1842 and incorporated in 1845. It belongs to sharehold- 
ers, amongst whom are annually chosen fifteen trustees who have the 
control of Ihe inslilution, which is non-sectarian ; the trustees receive 
no pecuniary boneiit to fullil that jK;sitlon* The professors are, Messrs- 
Miller, Elliot and Cuisaet : their classes are attended by about onfl 
hundred boya, who contribute about ^^^,400 towards the maintainiDg 
of the institution, which receives a grant from the Province* The lale 
I>. Wilkie, M, A., was for years the esteannnl rector and treasurer, and 
W. Walker, Esq., the secretary of the institutioUp 

The building^ of tlie High School is a gothic structure of grey 
granite, 42 feel long by 30 broad, situated on St. Denis street, on lie 
Cape, facing the Glacis and the citadel. U was erected in 1865, at a 
cost of ? 1 5,000. 

Xjaval Kormal SchooL 

This school is ma intained at the cost of the Provincial legislature ; 
it is intended for the instruction of young men and young firH 
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wishing to become school teachers. A common school is attached to 
both departments. 

The classes of the young men's department are held in St Lewis 
Castle, at Durham Terrace, near the spot where Ghamplain erected the 
first structure to which he gave that name, in 1620. It is 102 feet 
in lenght, 41 in breadth and two stories high, with o^e wing 31 by 
32 feet, two stories high, and another wing 62 by 23 feet, also two 
stories in height, massive and plain, without the least appearance of 
architectural ornamentation. In rear, is the Jardin du Forty a garden^ 
commanding a fine view of the harbour ; the lower part of it is used 
by the pupils. 

The staff of this institution is composed as follows : — Revd. P. 
Lagac^, principal; F. X. Toussaint, N. Lacasse, J. L6tourneau, G. 
Gagnon, F. X. R. Saucier, P. M. A. Genest, professors of Normal 
School; J. B. Cloutier and D. M. Sweeney, teachers of Normal and 
Model School. The female department is held in the Ursuline 
Convent. 

Ursuline Convent. 

This Convent founded in 1639 by Madame de la Peltrie, is one of the 
most ancient in Canada. Built at first in 1641, it was destroyed by fire 
in 1650; rebuilt, it met with a similar fate in 1686. The foundations of 
that of 1641, and the walls of that of 1650 being used, a third structure 
was erected after that fire, and is still to be seen in rear of the modern 
wing facing Garden and Parloir streets. The convent buildings, 
a pile of massive edifices of stone two and three stories high, are 
erected on ground covering an area of seven acres, surrounded by 
St. Lewis, St. Ursule, Ste. Anne and Garden streets. 

The erUrance to the convent faces the end of Parloir street. The 
chapel, 95 feet long and 45 broad, is on Garden street. It is quite plain 
outside, but the interior is pleasing, though simple. On the right side 
of the principal altar, is seen a large grating which separates the 
church from the choir in which the nuns attend divine service. As they 
are cloistered, they never come out of their cloister, and hence the 
objet of that grating. No man, not even the chaplain, is allowed 
to enter the cloister ; — to this rule there is an exception in favor of 
Their Excellencies, the Governors, and the members of the Royal 
Family who are permitted to visit the cloister. 

The Ursulines impart an excellent education. 

Tliey receive pupils of all creeds. Some of the scholars are boarders 
in the institution and others only day scholars. Besides the regular 
classes of the convent, there is the Laval Model School for girls and a 
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free school, which i^ attended by a great number of cbtldren. The 
nunib*?r of the nuns and novices is about ninety ; that of Ihe^ 
pupils-boarder? 245^ day schoJars l?5 and tho^e frequenling the free 
schooJ about 300, mukiog in atl 670 pupils. The re^iources of the 
institution are the fees exacted from pupils whose parents can pay 
ihem ; and the revenue accruing from landed properties, ijestowed 
upon tli« convent by Madame de la Peltrie and some other chariubh 
persons. 

^' In the City: K Their Convent and garden in which it issLtuated, 
2. Nine houses, from which Ihey (1874), derive a rental of $4,530, 
Beyond the City : The lief of St, Ann, situated in the seigniory 
of Lauiton^ and a farm of 8 arpmis in extent, situati d in the same 
seigniory ;— The fief of St. Joseph, in the hanHeue, and the seigniwy 
of Ste. Croix ; — Finally, a piece oi land o( 40 arpmt^ in superflciea, on 
Ihe bank of the rivtr St. Charles, in the banliette of Quebec. 
The village of Ste. Angele is built on this last named property. 
This piece of land was a gift from the Government of France la Iha 
Ursulines,— ibe only endowment iL ever received from Ihai govern- 
ment, while from the other civil institutions of this country, it has 
received nothing."— [H. Larue,} 

The objects of interest in this convent are the paintings and monU' 
ments in the chap>l The following is a list of those paintings and 
monument 9 enumerated in order, commencing the survey to the right 
from the door : — 

1. — Jesus sitiing down at meal in SimoTi'i Houstj-*-Mary Maqift- 
Una^—^\^ Philippe dw Champagne [french school.^ 
2. Dmlh of Si^ Jerome t (i tali an school) from the Dominichino. 
3h The Guardian AngeL 

4, Buhap St. Nonus admitlwg to penance Ste. PelagUj — by J. Pmdh 
homine n ^3^) ^r^nch school). 

5. Montcalm's Monument, placed there by Lord Aylmer, then 
Governor of Canada, in 1 832. 

6. The Miraculous draught of fishes, ^hY de Dieu t french seboot 
1741), 

7, A monumcnl in white marble, erected to the three daughter? of 
the Honorable P. J. 0. Chauveau» ex -president of the Caaaditn 
Senate. Thi^ monument was carvei;! by Marshal) Wood, the celebraied 
english statuary. 

e. Monuinent erected to Ihe family of tha Honorable H. L. Lw^ 
gevin, G. B., ex-minister of Pubhc Works in the Dominion G&ver^*' 
ment and brother to the right reverend Jean Langevin, bishop ^ 
Rimou^ki. This marble was carved by an artist of Ottawa. 
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9. Monament in faooor of Monica Im, erected the 14th September, 
1859. The words are those composed by the French Academy in 1763. 
The marble is firom the United States ; the engraver Mr. Morgan, of 
Qnebec. 

10. The Wise and Ike Foolish Virgins, (Italian school of Florence). 

11. 7 he Virgin, the Infant and Si. Catheriney virgin and martyr, 

12. The Annundaliont sculpture on the two doors near the altar. 

13. Vie Birth of Christ, the Shepherds,— above the altar, by Vi- 
gneau (french school). 

14. The Saviour preaching, by Champagne (Hrench school). 

15. The Saviour exhibiting his heart to Religieuses. 

16. The true portrait of the Saviour, according to St. Luke. 

17. The Virgin and Infant, above the puipit. 

18. Redemption of captives at Algiers, by the R*.v. Fathers of Mercy, 
by Restout <french school). 

19. France offering religion to the Indians of Canada, an allegory. 

20. St. Peter concealing himself to witness the sufferings of Christ 
{Spanish school.) 

Those paintings were for the most part bought in France in 1815. 
Hie present church in which they are to be seen was built in 1728 ; it 
is consequently one hundred and forty-eight years old. 

Within the precincts of this chapel, lie buried the remains of General 
Montcalm, who was mortally wounded at the battle of Abraham 
Plains, 13th September, 1759 A marble slab placed on the wall by 
Lord Aylmer, in 1832, contains the following inscription : 

• (Translation.) 

HOITNEUR HONOUR 

k to 

MONTCALM! MONTCALM! 

LB DESTIN EN LUI DEROBANT FATE IN DEPRIVING HIM 

La ViCTOiRE, Of Victory 

L'a r^comp'^nse par Rewarded him by 

UNE MORT GLORIEUSE! A GLORIOUS DEATH! 

In 1833, it being necessary to repair the wall, an aged nun, sister 
Dub^, who had as a child attended the funeral, pointed out the grave 
of Montcalm. The skeleton was found and the skull placed in custody 
of the Chaplain. There is also a painting which represents Quebec, 
as it was in 1641. 

Fraser's Highlanders were stationed in this convent during the 
winter of 1759, following the capture of Quebec, and the table on 
which the first sentence of death was rendered by the british au- 
thorities against a woman (Madame Dodier ?) for poisoning her husband 
is still to be seen in the rear part of the convent. 
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Convent of the Congregation. 

This cODvent, situated in St. Rocb's parish, opposite ihechurcb. was 
establishftrt in 1S43. Ttie cost of buiiJing was in great part as&umel 
by the Revd. Mr. Charest, curate of St» Rocb's who subscribed 
$32,000 in favour of this aud other educational bou^s in the 
parish. 

Tbe iustitutioQ is directed by about twenty-six nuns and novices 
who educate on an average 300 boanJifig and 800 day pupils. This 
convent has a branch at St, Sauveur, with nine sisters and 500 pupils- 
Out of these 1,300 day pupils, 1000 are educated gratis, 30 pay 20 
cents a month, 170 pay ten cents and one hundred five cents. Tbe 
convent receives yearly ^lOO from tbe provincial government and. 
$500 from the municipality ofSL Sauveur. 



Bellevue Convent 

A branch establishmeul of the ancient and flourishing Oongregation 
de Ni fire- Dame de Monlrealt rounded in ibal city i>y Sccur BourgeoySp 
1659, stands on an eminence, about tw^o and a half miles from Quebec, 
facing the picturesque valley of the St. Charles. It is a magnificeot 
fire bnck, four stoned building with attics, designed by Mr* Bour- 
geaull^ a Moulreal architect, in 187^, wiLh a front of 180 feet, and f 
center wing in rojir, of 70 iViit, containing a remarkably handsome 
chapel two stories bij^^h. Two outer wings; in rear ort»Ofect in length will 
he shortly added. Ihlb stalely pile, opened in 1874, is erected pu the 
late ilanies Gibbs rustic homestead at t^te. Foye^ a lot of ground of 
eighty acres in extent^ extremely well wooded. The old mansion to Ihs 
•^ast still subsists, where the religious ladios held thuir classes tu lfi67, 
iirior to hiiildiug the pn sent convent. Amongst some of the modern 
improvements introduced here, is an expensive «nd very efficient hot 
water system of heatings Lhe rooms. It is intended this convent shall 
be in every respect e<tua I to thy slitter establishment in Montre^il, &i 
Monck lands (Yi I la-Maria ) The staff of teachers is selected among &00 
reirgkmcs of the order. Fresh air, Ifjafy groves, delightful croqa^ 
^'roumls, gravelled avcnnes in summer, well cultivated gardens, must 
necessarily enhance the altraetious of this seal of instruction for 
young ladies of every nationality. The almoner is the Rev. Louis H- 
1^1 quel, D. D-p one ol the esteemed professors of Laval University. 
The Bellevue convent is one of the seventy educational houses which 
in America, have sprung from Slitter Buurgeoys, foundalLOQ, tn 
1650. 
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Convent of the Gkx>d Shepherd. 

The ladies conducting this institution have classes attended by 
five hundred pupils, the greater part paying nothing or next to nothing. 
The principal objects of these nuns, whose institution was established 
in 1850, is to convert and relieve in their asylum, Magdalens and to 
give instruction to young girls. It was founded by means of donations 
and subscriptions of charitable persons. The nuns are about seventy- 
five in number and the novices, twenty, including those employed as 
teachers in eight establishments, all situated in the country. Besides 
the 500 girls to whom they impart education, they have about one 
hundred Magdalens and thirty young girls in their reformatory. The 
Government grant per head of the latter is $5.50 a month, and that 
from the school commissioners, $800 a year. These sums are far from 
meeting the expenses of the establishment, which exceed $17,000, so 
that the balance is raised by subscriptions amongst charitable persons 
and by the sale of ornamental work made by the nuns and their 
pupils and penitentes . 

This convent is situated in Montcalm ward, Lachevroti5re street. 
It is a large stone building surmounted by the high steeple of the 
church attached to the establishment. 

Convent of the Sisters of Charity. 

This is another Roman Catholic educational and charitable insti- 
tution. The sisters receive orphans and infirm persons, which is 
their first object, and keep classes in which -are educated over 700 
girls, more than half gratis and the rest for ten cents a month. The 
number of infirm and orphans varies from 175 to 200. Whenever 
a chance occurs, the sisters place those orphans in respectable families. 

This convent, a massive stone building, situated in St. Olivier 
street (the ohurch entrance is on Richelieu street), near the Glacis and 
St. John's Gate, was established by His Grace Archbishop Turgeon, 
who raised the necessary funds from charitable persons through his 
diocese. The nuns have no means of their own, except their work 
and small grants from the Government and the school trustees. 
To cover the expense from $6,000 to $7,000 are besides furnished, 
every year, by public charily. 

It became the prey of flames in 1860, when Parliament had rented 
it for its sittings ; it has however been rebuilt on a larger scale. In 
the month of June, 1869, the church attached to it, was burnt down 
to the ground and rebuilt over again. 
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Academy of Jesus^Maria. 

High above the umbrageoQfi groves of Soiis-les-Bois, for many years 
the altractive Villa of Erroi Boyrt Lindsayt Esq,, looms out the majestic 
Af^ademy of Jesus-Marie, an instlLulion for the education of youDf 
ladies. II is owned and conducted by the fi-ench ouns, of Jesus^ 
Marie, well known for the excellence of their teaching. The sysleni 
followed in that convent Is thJit &f father Lacordaire. which is well 
suited to d eve lope the reasoning and judgment of the pupils whO' 
are not required to learn anything by memory^ but exclusively by 
analysis. All the sub>^cts comprised in a classi^cal courae of studies, 
are taught in this Convent. 

As to sanitary arrangements, this academy Is one of the best 
institutions in Quebec, Ventilation and airing in every room is perfect^ 
and the pljice where the convent is situated is one of the healthlesi 
B^rourtd tho city. The ground occupies an area of several acres and h 
ornamented with trees, walks and gardens, giving a rural appearance' 
to the place and a great deal of comlVirt and amusement to the pupils. 

This convent is about ihree miles from Quebec^ on St, Lewis^ 
road, to the north of the parish church of Ei. Colombap of Sillery. It 
is a large whtte brick building, roomy and built with all the modem 
improvementSt under the direction of Rev. Mr. Audette, member of 
the Board ofArls and Manufaotures. From the roof of the buildiogf 
one may enjoy one of Ihe graudost views ol Quebt^c, the Plains of 
Abraham J the St. Lawrence and the surrounding country* 
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The Hotei-Dieu. 

The oldest institution of the kind in North America, it wa* 
established in 1639 by the duf;hesii d'Aiguillon, who came ft'om 
"France with three nun& of the //o.^pi7a/^^r^j order from Dieppe. Thfr 
object of this hospital is the reception and care of the sick who a.t$ 
indigent and dislressed. All propter attendance both by the nuns- 
and physIcianSf with every nectssary comfirt, is gratuitously fldmi- 
nislercd. The annual expenditure is considerable and allhough 
the revenu^^s arc amfile, yet from the nmsiilicence of the relief which 
is afforded to numerous poor persons, ibe provincial parliament is 
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obliged to contribute to the maintenance of the institution by a 
small grant from the public treasury amounting to $640 a year. 

In the convent the sisterhood reside, who now include the Superior, 
and thirty-three nuns and some novices. The regularity, neatness 
and comfort, with which the establishment is conducted and the 
solace of the infirm who find refuge under this hospitable roof, is 
deserving of all praise. 

TheH6tel-Dieu, of which the entrance is on Palace street, is a spa- 
cious building, the largest portion extending nearly one hundred and 
thirty feet by seventeen in depth, and three stories high. A wing on 
the northwest side is two stories high, fifty yards in height and as 
many feet broad. The church is externally plain and the interior* 
litlle adorned, with an entrance on Charlevoix street. The paintings 
may be examine 1 on application to the Chaplain. The following are 
originals : the NativUy of Christ Luke II, by Stella the Virgin and 
Child by coppel ; the Vision of Sle. IhMse by Menageat and St. 
Bruno wrapt in Meditation by LeSueor. An important relic of the 
Maityr BreboBuf of 1649, is shown. 

The ground occupied by this convent has an area of about twelve 
acres. Governor Lauson laid the corner stone of the building 
included in the present enlarged edifices, on the 15th October 
1654. The Duchess d'Aiguillon, and her uncle, the famous Cardinal de 
Bichelieu, endowed this institution with an annual rent of 1,500 
livres, first ; and afterwards doubled this grant. It is by means of this 
rent and that of other donations that the nuns are enabled to carry 
on their establishment. 

The ground on which the Holel-Dieu is situated was conceded to 
the duchess d'Aiguillon by the Company of the Hundred-Associates. 

The resources Of the HotelrDieu. 

1. In the city : tw^elve houses. 

2. Beyond the city: their farm at St Sauveur— thejr interest in the 
lease-hold property of St. John Suburbs ; their concession ol the St. 
Vaher Suburbs ; a small farm at the Canardi^re ; and the two Isles- 
auX'Oies. 

All these properties, excepting the donations of the duchess d'Ai- 
guillon, were acquired with the proceeds accruing from the savings of 
the nuns of the Hotel-DieUy and by means of the dower brought to 
the house by each nun. ($400) The French Government, no more than 
the English Government, never gave the house any land. 

The number of beds in the hospital is 80, — of which 70 at least are 
occupied daily. It will be seen that not less than 70 sick persons 
receive each day, from the nuns of the Bolel-Dieu, the nourishment* 
care, and medecines, d-c, necessary to their condition. 
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Total expeadilure for tbe sick* in each year, an average : of $5,000. 
This sam, as well as Lhal required for the maintenance of 35 nuos 
who reside in the house^ and six serving men employed In the ruder 
labours of the institution, are all defrayed from the revenues of the 
Hoid-Dicu, with ihe exception of $640 allowed annually by Gorern- 
me^it. These immerous sick receive bo other belp. 

The Hospital of the Sacred Heart- 
Here is quite a modern institution, founded in 1873, by the present 
archbishop of Quebec, Mgr Taachereau. The buildingj a plain cut 
stone ediEicej three stones high, was completed last fall, and the 
hospilal immediately opened for the reception of foundlings and per- 
sons attacked by loathsome or contagious diseases, ; such is tha 
object of this hospital. The nuns in charge of this convent were 
taken from the G<*neral Hospital. The Hospital of the Saerod Heart 
is situated on the St. Charles. l>ehind St. Sauveur, not far from the 
road 10 Lore tie. It is well worth a visit from persons taking interest 
in such institutions. 

The General Hospital, 

Tim establishment thu< denominated is situated in the St, Sauvear 
Municipality, on the hanks of the St. Charles, and was commenced in 
the year 1693, bv the second Homan Catholic bishop of Quebec, Mgr. 
de St. Vallier, who lustiluted it expressly to relieve invalids and 
persons atllicled by disease. It is a spacious and comparaUvely fioe 
structure : a parallelogram cf nearly equal sides, seveuty^Li yards In 
length and eleven yards deep ; on the south-west, a wing projects 
moi-e than foriy yards by fifty fmji broad. Atiached to the convent 
is a neat and convenient church : it contains nothing peculiarly 
distinctive in character, except ils ornaments. The paintjiigs are 
copies of the origiuals in the other churches and chapels. For the 
bnildingr, furniture, 4c , of this hospiial, bishop de St. Val Her expended 
100,11JQ crowns. The ioiitlrulion was endowed by grants of lauded 
projeriies which are, with the labour of the nuns and a yearly appro- 
priation from the Government, the only resources of the establishment. 
To superintend the convent, there are a superior and seventy nuns: it 
is a L'losiered convent. The number of sick and old persons received 
in the institution, at the present date (1374), is 15S, of which nunthdr 
U3 are French Canadians, il Irish, ^ Freneh and 1 German. 

"^ The Government helps this asymm to the extent of ^1^876 an* 
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nually; beiiig the provision made by the State for boarding and 
keeping 18 invalids, at $67 each. 

The institution provides from its own revenues for the keeping, &c. 
of 130 others,' besides the maintenance and wants of 60 Sisters who 
live in the house." (U.Larue.) 

American tourists should not forget that Colonel Arnold, command- 
ing with Montgomery the New England troops besieging Quebec, in 
1775, was carried to that General Hospital, after he was wounded, in 
the attack upon the Sault-au-Matelot barrier, on the morning of the 
3ist December, where, if pursued, he intended to fight to the last. 

St. Bridget's Asylum. 

" In 1856, the charitably disposed of the congregation of St Patrick's 
Church originated a home for orphan and deserted children and the 
infirm and destitute of their Church ; the building was located ]n St. 
Stanislas street, nearly opposite St. Patrick's. The establishment in 
the city was discovered to be inadequate for their wants, and the 
the Rev. Father McGauran, purchased the site upon which the present 
building stands for $4,000 ; it was removed to the premises on the 
St. Louis road, about len minutes'walk from the city walls. This, too, 
in time became too small, and finally the present handsome edifice was 
erected, at a cost of $24,000. There are two entrances, one on the St. 
Lewis road, and the other on DeSalaberry street.When we called, some 
children were learning catechism, and others, whose age was too tender 
for even such simple studies, were sleeping, after dinner. They num- 
bered 26, all told, and their clean and healthy features, cheerful alacrity 
and obedience were evident proofs of the kindness with which they 
were treated. Some of these poor, helpless waifs had been taken 
from their parents, who where serving divers terms of imprisonment. 
Noble indeed and deserving of all praise is that charity which will 
not allow of the sins of the parents being visited upon the chiWren, 
80 far as it can be prevented by taking them from the only shelter 
the law provides for the infant-offspring of felons — the county gaol. 
Up the next story, a very different scene presented itself ; instead 
of the rosy faces, smiling lips and innocence of early childhood to 
be seen below, here were aged women, some of them wondrously 
old, whose shrivelled features, immobile look, trembling hands and 
rambling talk proclaimed a second childhood more touching and piti- 
ful than we can express. Memory and strength had almost deserted 
them. Life's spark flickered ever so faintly, the blood flowed but slug- 
gishly and coldly, yet withal God had decreed that they must live 
•their allotted time, and it is the duty of the benevolent to see that 
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the infirm aTicit^nts^ whom the fickle of lime has not yet moweil 
down, should spent! the last hours, — tnonlhs or years, of their exis- 
tence hi as much comfort as can bejirovlded for them. Their doroWto- 
ry was very largp, there heing no less than 15 beds, each divided from 
tha other hy hangings, bq that to all intents and purposesj a smsitl room 
is partitioned off Tor each one, containing bed, chair, cupboard, Ac, 
around ea(;h compartment was a strip of warm carpet, and large stoves 
in winter, made the atmosphere ai^reabie. The Chapel rises from the 
ground to the roof of the huildingp and is consequently lighted by two 
rows of windows. A neat aUar surround eri by mahogany railings 
and carpeted, stands in the centra ; a low Uowers, sih'er candlesiieljs, 
cmcilix, and picture of the Virf^in ornament and relieve the too 
itrilliant whiteness of the walls. Oii the ground floor facing Iheroai 
on the leiX hand side, is the dining room laid out In the same gran- 
diose proportions as the other apartments. The internal management 
of bdlh the women and children is wholly in the hands of the matron, 
a cook and outs^ide man alone asf^isting^ her in this arduous work. 
The association until \^~Q, was managed by an Executive Council of 
eighteen members, who were elected annualty. It was then alter- 
ed and tive trustees were aj^pcnnted, the Pastor of St, Patrick's, also 
acting ej;-o//i do. Fur the last tw^o years, the St. Patrick's Ladies Cha- 
ritable Society have had the supervision of the internal arrangemeols 
of th<i institution. The sources of revenue are variously derived froin 
suDscrii lions, donations, bequests and an annual grant of about $100 
from the Government, but principally from Bazars held by the ladies 
of ^i. Patrick's Church, The average annual expenditure for the 
support anrl maintenance oftiie AsyluEn, i^ from $2,400 to $2,801). Aq 
endowment fund has also been commenced, and owing to the hand- 
some donation of the Provident Savirjgs' Bank of Quebec, w ho gave 
them ^15,025, it i'ri on a pretty firm footing. 1 Since the opening of this 
estaltlisbment, the large number of t^vo hundred and saventy^one old 

1 In Hif^ Por\y inirt at ^H4it, Ftiih^-r XdUifTnii colloctrtl some seventj or eighij dolt&n, 
(T ll'iink :iT)ir)T]|L;^t thi: I'l'i^iint'nii^ lli'T-n in {L^arrtr^e^n,] and with this b inn in hand, induced 
Ihi' (JiiiHiJiitti'.^ of St> i'a[rirk"tj TlMircli tr> i<ijr[.4jjmt^ n hii'iHie in SL Helon gtrntit f<>rthe 
piiiT'nfJi's fif lliia Afiyl'dii. I'Vther Nt!llifJ[an L'fl thy pariah that autiinm and handtHi 
owr Uie iihikvi^ cash to hi a siicceSBrti', ituv- Filthier MuUttnrati. Some phnrt tifla*^ aJtur 
thf incliU'tKriL of tho lutttT^ enme iiii'inlrLTB of thki St. ViTiccnt dv Paul Societj waitvd 
on hiJH to r.Titry on th<' p;(n.>rt work itf thti Aeylimi, to whiuh he eiDiiaL>iiU'dt and the 
ABaot!iadf>ii was ih^^n fnricKMl | eertuinly np tn thi" mnin^ut of hiii Ibcumbeiicj^ of 
EL P.'^Uiiik'H Chiir4'hi Ihi' AHyhini invaTiably had hia heartieBt Bnpport ^ it standi 
to-ctny. an iitajj^Tb^luitilii' ntnniLnn^nt tn hia zuuXp 

Thr-JUtf]] Ihf f.f^'iiiTfiu.M ci>-rji'*T;itifjn uf ihu uiinLTOj^atioii and eitizf^ni — nmfmgit 
whnm, I am Impxiy to «ei>'. Mir ]'nijt«^lant TirighlHiiira wort? not the least promiiii;bt«li^ 
liriil ii'f't ilif^ Apt'fMjiailici'n In iKJHm'HriifJii ijf a iimperty which cost mam^ Bv^vnty oAi 
tlir^ni^Htiii iliiUjjra without a eent of dubt, liu^idi'S Lhf hei]]| ort of the in'stitatinn far the 
paiit i'i^hLi.-i']i yeary — All iti'm of amfii:^ forty thonKani! dnIlLvra — na weU aa a VffTj hand- 
mo n if: a imMif money in hand, The at't of liictirpiiratioiij obtaJiit'd either in 1B57 nr 
JU!>58], Mr OB uudL'T Father McG^atiriUi'Ji udiniiiiatratjon. (*■ A member.^' ^ 
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women had been housed and clothed and comfortably fed for long 
terms of years, and 451 orphan and deserted children rescued from 
poverty and crime, educated and situations obtained for them. With 
such figures as these to testify to the usefulness of the work, we 
hope that they may act as incentives to have the rest of the establish- 
ment put into immediate condition to receive a further supply of in- 
mates. Divine service is held Thursdays and Sundays with Mass 
and instruction. The following is the list of names of the existing 
Committee of the institution : — Rev. M. 8. Burke, President ; Hon. 
Charles Alleyn, Hon. Thos. McGreevy, Wm. Quinn, Esq., and John 
Lane, Esq junr., members — Secretary, Morris O'Leary, Esq." (1874). 

Finlay Asylum. 

" Some years ago, a Miss Finlay bequeathed a sum of $800 to be 
applied towards the relief of the poor in whatever the Lord Bishop of 
Quebec would deem most advisable. Dr. Mountain, who was the Bishop 
of Quebec, at the time expended this money in purchasing a cottage 
which stood in a neat garden, at the foot of Sutherland street, to be 
used as a home for aged and infirm poor persons. In 1861, a sum of a 
$2,000 was handed by another lady to the Bishop with the request 
that his Lordship would employ it in extending the usefulness of this 
home for aged and intirm persons, known as the Finlay Asylum. The 
Bishop afier taking advice decided to apply to the members of the 
Church generally, in Quebec to unite in the erection of a large and 
commodious building in which the aged might find a house and the 
sick poor, medical care and suitable attendance. After the plans of the 
building had been adopted and its construction commenced, it was 
ascertained that Mr. Jeflery Hale, had left a considerable sum of money 
to create a Hospital for the relief of the Protestant sick. 

The sick wards contemplated in the Finlay Asylum were on that^ 
abandoned and the interior arrangements were adapted to suit the 
requirements of two other Church of England Institutions whose 
managers offered to pay a certain rent for accommodation in the new 
building. Accordingly in 1861, on the fiftieth anniversary of Bishop 
Mountain's admission into Holy Orders, the building was solemnly, 
taken possession of, with an appropriate office of Prayers atid Hymns 
and reading of Holy Scripture. The occasion was honored by the 
presence of Bishop Williams, then Assistant Bishop of Connecticut, his 
Chaplain the Rev. Dr. D. E. Kowen and a large assemblage of Church 
people. The Central part of the building was occupied by the aged men 
and women ; and the west wing by the Female and Orphan Asylum 
' until 1873, when the Military Asylum building on the Grande AU^Oi 
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was purchased for Ihe future Hame of Orphan girls. The Orpban 
boys .^tiJl conUnue lo occupy the east wing of the Finlay Asylum* 

The building is a striking gothic structure very gpnerally admired 
by ihe rc'sifienls, as well as by si rangers visiting Quebec. It slands oa 
the St Foye road, not f^r from the loll gate. It is just beyond th« 
City limits. The building was designed by Mepsrs, Kemp & Fraser? 
architects of the Government Buildings at Ottawa, and was erected 
by Mr. Archer, builder of this city^ at a cost of $14,00(1. 

The system adopted id this asylum is prererable to that which 
we have seen in others^ of collecting so many old people in one 
room, where they are forced to witness the gradual difcay, the 
daily sulTering^ and the tinal death-bed scenes, wMiich could be spared 
them were the wards, as in the PinlEiy, made smaller. They hold at the 
most six men, and when they become very old and infirm^ they are 
removed into rooms containing three or even t^o. In one double 
room was a grey- haired man worn and stooping, and almost decrepidj 
reading aloud^ from the Sacred Volume ^ the everlastitig truths of 
salvation to a ct mrade as old as himself, hut sick and coutined to bed ; 
his good old face, however, was sufTused with a calm and holy joy 
that showed too plainly the satisfaction he derived from the words 
(hat came with clifficuliy from the quavering voice of his kind friend. 
There are at the present time 21 men and 8 women in the asylum. 
The women are accommodated in a separate part of the building, and 
are divided into parties of three ami more. Most of them are able to 
rise daily and dress themselves, but both sexes are allowed lo lay 
down^ walk or sit just when and how, it best suits their weakened 
frames. 

The Chapel is in the centre of the building with four rooms opening 
off from itt so that very infirm persons and those who are actually 
confined to bed, are enabled to join in the service without, the 
exertion of passing out of their own rooms. Jt is provided with a 
sweet- toned Harmonium^ so that the monotony of a purely verbal 
service is avoided. 

There are religious services daily at a quarter past nine, fnconnec' 
lion' with this, we noted a memorandum in the register which deserves lo 
be transferred to this account; it was made by the clergyman oa 
the 12lh June, 1874, end is as follows; '*To the glory of God and 
the great spiritual benelit of the inmates of this Church Home, the 
morning sacrifice of prayer and praise has been olTered daily within 
these walls for nine lull yenr^." The general treatment of the in 
mates is good, and every possible liberty given them iu their actions, 
Visitors are allowed to see them daily from one to four p. m,, and gn 
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Sundays from three to five p. m. The clothing supplied both males 
and females is comfortable and durable, and has not that characte- 
ristic look of pauperism that distinguishes the dress adopted in 
many asylums and charitable homes. There are three abundant 
meals daily, dinner fare being changed every day. The appearance 
of the inmates is the best criterion of their being well looked 
after ; comfort and cleanliness being observable in the faces of all. 
The visiting Physician, makes frequent visits, as With persons of 
so advanced years, some are continually ailing. The sources of revenue 
of the Finlay Asylum are various, but consist principally of the interest 
on $11,400 of City of Hamilton and Montreal shares; the English 
Cathedral allowance of $504 annually for the support of 14 inmates, 
at $3 per month: an annual collection made ia the Cathedral, and a 
Local Government yearly grant of $400. Donations of small sums of 
money, provisions, etc., help also to increase the fund. The St. George's 
Society have the privilege of sending any of the people they assist to 
the Finlay Asylum on payment of one shilling per diem. The total 
number of persous who have been relieved and cared for since the 
establishment opened, is 327. The Administration is conducted by a 
Corporation consisting of the Rector and Church wardens of the 
Cathedral. Secretary-Treasurer, R. J. LeSueur, Esq. Visiting Ladies — 
Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Houseman, Mrs. Pope, Mrs. M. G. Mountain, Mrs. 
H . G, Smith, Mrs. Fothergill, Miss Healy, Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. Rawson, 
Mrs. G. Irvine, Mrs. Edward LeMesurier, Mrs. H. McNab Stuart, 
Mrs. R. H. Smith, Misses: Phillips, Forsyth, S. Hamilton, Eppes 
and Dunn. Secretary of Ladies Committee, Miss Racey ; Physician, 
Dr. Marsden. Superintendent, Mr. J. O. Richardson. Matron, Mrs. 
Richardson." 

THE MALE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

In the same building we have just described, the left wing has 
been alloted to the Male Orphan Asylum, founded in 1832, incorpor- 
ated in 1857. Here, the children whose parents belonged to the 
Church of England are provided for and fed, clothed, educated and 
lodged until they are about fourteen years of age, when a choic*^ of 
trades is offered them, they being apprenticed to the one, they may like 
best There are now in the orphenage 21 boys, ranging from three 
years of age upwards. The little fellows are well cared for, and bounti' 
ftilly fed ; they go in the day time to the National Schools. A visiting 
Committee of twelve ladies, one for each month in the year, make 
frequent visits of inspection, the first Thursday in each month being 
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the day appointed for general mealings. The indoor arrapg^meots of 
the dormiiorles and otht^r accomiiLOdattan for the boys la excellent \ it 
tnakea a really comfortable home for many poor orphan boys Who 
wauld otherwise he exposed to temptation and penury at the very 
outBot of iheir existence, Reclor, Revd. Geo. Housman, M. A. 

Church Wardens: M. G. Mounlaia and Geo. Hallj Governors. 

Ladies Committee : Mrs. Williams, Mrs Clapham, Mrs. Wm, 
Wuftele, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Boswell, Mrs Bennett, Mrs, Fry, Mrs, R. 
B. Smilh, Mrs. Housman, Mrs. Torre, Miss. Taylor Miss Marion 
Mountain, Miss Healey, Secretary-Treaiiurer. 

Female Orphan Aaylum. 

In the days when the Imperial Government kept up in Quebec a 
numerous Garrison, the waul of an Asylum to maintain discharged 
soldiers, ihfir widows and children was much felt ; several military 
men and foremost Stair Surgeon Olatlierwick, were conspicuous in 
efforts to organize a Miutary Home. The building, situated on St, Louis 
road, near the Marlello Towers, is a good &\zed atone struciurej two 
stories high. On the departure of the British Troops, it became vacant ; 
it was purchased in 1B73» for the " Female Orphan Asylum, ^' through 
the liberality of ihe Trustees of the^* Quebec Provident and Savings* 
Bank, " The Secretary is Mrs. J. Fry, 

Jeffbry Hale's HospitaL 

This iusiituUon, the result of the munificence of a sing-e individual, 
was incorporated by Act of ihe Legislature in Sept4»mher, 1865. 1% 
is a private institution, estahlished by private means and sustained by 
the same and donations. It i» designed for the use of Protestants only, 
without regard to sect or denomination, to he forever under Protes- 
tant control, as contained in the provisi' clause of the Act, which 
says, " Nor shall any person be appointed Governor or hold the 
oflice unless he professes the Proiestant faithn"* The present property 
was purchased in Decf^mber, 1865, and opened for admission of 
patiputs, in January, IS67, The building was enlarged to admit Tever 
patients in 1873. The total cost of the property was $21,000, and of 
Ihe furniture $3,400. 

The building, formerly a private house, was suitably adapted for 
the purposes which it now serves; altitude, airiness, magnifl cent view 
of the St. Lawrence and Beauport Bay, a large garden, and perfect 
quiet combine to render the modest little house a perfect paradise for 
iha sick. It is two storitd, and a fever wing has been added of the 
same height duri ; g last year. Across the street, story upon slory 
tow^ers the immense school buildings of the Soears G rises, bul at the 
back nothing impedes the view, and the fresh Laurentiau hre^tes. A 
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Bpacious verandah runs all around that part of the buildings, on which 
^he inmates can walk, or sit and bask in the warm sunlight, surveying 
« scene which for natural beaufy, Italy itself can furnish few to sur- 
pass. In the little committee room, furnished more in the style of a 
private house than is usual in such establishments, a fine portrait of 
its generous founder ornaments the wall, the features marked with a 
Jbenevoience quite in consonance with his actions. The male ward, 
on the ground floor, is a s^tacious apartment with three large windows 
«t each end of the room ; the floors are polished ; in brightness and 
glistening purity, they bear a strong resemblance to the waxed floors 
in the state apartments of old French chateaux. There are nine beds 
in this ward, each fitted up, most coaafortably, with scrupulously clean 
blankets, ptUow-cases, &c. ; by a simple contrivance they can be 
either let flat down or the head risen to any angle at which the suf- 
ferer likes best to repose. A washstand of polished wood is placed at 
one end of the apartment, and is fitted up with pure white china. 
Tables, chairs and cupboards all bear evidence of constant cleaning. 
Bibles and books there are in plenty, illustrated magazines, such as 
4rood Word^f Sunday Magazine, Leisure ffour^ &c., lay also on the 
tables ; around the walls are large framed and glazed Scriptural 
>niottoes> illuaiinated in attractive colors, which give both the eye and 
the mind abundant food for observation and reflection, besides redeem- 
ing the walls from the unvarying whiteness, so forbidding in most 
public inflrmaries. The waiting room for patients applying for admis- 
vion, is flanked on the left by the surgery ; fitted up with neatness, it is 
characteristic, like everything, in Jeflery Hale's Hospital. On the right, 
is a flne b«th-room for males, which is always supplied with hot and 
cold water. The other necessary offices are in a similar condition of 
!Clean ei&ciency. On this floor, are the apartments of the matron, and 
!« private room w;hich may be utilized by six persons on payment of 
-one dollar per diem. The furniture and fixtures are in the same style 
4LS ft bedroom in comfortably furnished houses of the well-to-do classes. 
A ^imtlar room for females is on the floor above. Upstairs, the confor- 
mation of the house is a counterpart of the ground floor. Immediately 
«bove the male ward, is one for females, fitted up for an equal number 
of patients. Two smaller rooms are devoted to invalid children — 
three beds for boys, and four for girls. Above this, on the attic floor, 
are the servants' bed-rooms; « room with two large tanks for the 
•apply of water, and the linen room in which every article for the use 
<f tlie hospital is assorted with an order and cleanliness that would 
please the most fastidious. In the well arranged kitchens, the walls 
bristle with a bright array of brass, copper and tin utensils, and 
«U the paraphernalia of a ;good cuisine. A large cooking stovo 
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ttands in Ihe centre of the room. The boiler room is adjacent and 
with everything ebe in ih« place, is in perfect order even lo the coal 
cobbies. The furnace and lis si earn pipes looks a complicated piece 
of machinery, and big enough lo blow the little inetituLion into 
atoms, where it to turn rusty » The outside man has charge of it. The 
temperature of the building can be arranged to a nicety by means of 
the steam pipes, an<l there is a pleasant contrast in the warmlh 
supplied in every corner to that given by staves. There is an elevator 
or dumb waiter by which the patients receive their meals or soup, hot 
from the lire, and much trouble and bustle with servants is saved by 
Us use. The fever wards are part of the same building, tut do not 
communicate with it, except outside, Thure are two furnished, as we 
have descrified ; they accommodate sii in each ; at present, they are 
unoccupied. Tha total number of in linn admitted since the open- 
ing of the Hospital is 480 ; the admissions this year (1875) to date 
are 57, The number cf inmati:-! is thus regulated in the By-laws of 
the Committee : ** Every governor and medical ofTicer of the Hospital, 
aid ihe ministers belonging to the dilferent Protestant congregations 
or any respectable Protestant citizen of this city may recommend 
patients lo be admitted to the hospital in ihe manner and form herein- 
flfter prescribed, but it shall be the exclusive prerogative of the 
attending physician or surgeon, as the case may be, to judge if the 
person so recommended be iafaoritig under such disease as is admis- 
sible into the HospitaL The olhcers of Jeffery Hale*s Hospital are 
Governors for lifer — President, Kev. David Marsh, John Thomp* 
son, Esq , John Hacey, M. D., Geo, Carlton Hale, Esq., and James S. 
Crawford ; Treasurer and Secretary, James S. Crawford, Esq ; Phy- 
sicians, John Baceyt M. D,, and W. Rowandj M. O, The internal 
arrangements are managed by a matron, one male nurse, one female 
nurse, housemaid, cook, and one outside man, Ibo institution was 
the recipient of $!,000 i:n the year 1873, from an anonymous donor. 
It is a flourishing charity^ and ought to be borne in mind, where the 
deserving sick who have no shelter or home can apply for aid/* 

1/adieB' Protestant Home. 

'^ This charitable institution originated in a society w^hich was formed 
In 1855, under ilw name of the " Ladies' Quebec Protestant Relief 
Society/' It was begun on a very humble scale, by the following 
ladies:— Mrs. Garden, Mrs. W. Ncwlon, Mrs, S. Newtont Mrs, Knigbt, 
Mrs, Pulfert Mrs. Maxlield Sheppard, Mrs. Archibald Campbell, Mrs. 
James Bankier, ami Miss H. Newton. These, with the help of the 
Bev, Mr. Garden , Mrs. Bradshaw, Miss D. S. Btuartj and etherSf 
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Bssociated themselves together for visiting and relieving the wants of 
the Protestant poor of the city, but they soon found that without some 
home or house of refuge, much of the charity was misapplied ; they, 
therefore, in 1858, made an appeal to the public for means to hire a 
house and provide a shelter for those cases that were utterly homeless 
and destitute. This appeal was most favorably received, and such was 
the encouragement they met with that the ladies soon after solicited 
an Act of Incorporation, which was granted in the spring of 1859; 
and thus, under the name of the " Ladies' Protestant Home," was 
founded the present institution, which claims to receive and help 
" destitute and unprotected women and female children of all Pro- 
testant denominations, in the city of Quebec." To this, the original 
design, has been added the maintenance of two intirmary wards for 
the treatment of non-infectious diseases. 

The building, a stately lire brick structure, is situated on the left 
hand side of the St. Louis road, just within the turnpike. It is a 
handsome, spacious house, admirably suited to the purpose for 
' which it was erected, and the site is one of the healthiest and finest in 
the city. The home was built by Mr. Hugh Hatch, contractor, Mr. 
Lecourt being the architect, undor the direction of the following gen- 
tlemen — John Gilmour, Esq., Dr. Blatherwick, Mr. Sheriff Sewell, 0. 
L. Richardson, Esq., A. G. Bucanan, Esq, George Veasey, Esq., 
McLean Stewart, Esq., Joseph Bowles, Esq., and John Musson, Esq., 
who voluntarily undertook to collect and solicit the funds necessary 
for the work. So successful were they, and so generously were subscrip- 
tions bestowed by all the leading members of the protestant community, 
that the sum of sixteen thousand dollars was soon at their disposal, 
and in May, 1863, the Home was completed and occupied; it now 
forms one of the most popular and useful of the many charitable 
institutions of the city." — Maple LeaveSt 1815. * 

Marine Hospital. 

" This edifice, one of the finest constructions in Quebec, was designed 
by M. M. Blaiklock, from the Temple of the Muses on the Elissus, 
near Athens. It presents a front of two hundred and seventy feet and 
is situated at the northern end of Crown street, on the north of Pointe- 
aux-LievreSt a peninsula formed by a circuit of the St. Charles, near 
which Jacques -Cartier spent the winter in 1535. The remains of La 
Petite Hermine, of about sixty tons, and one of the vessels in which . 
this celebrated navigator crossed the Atlantic, were found in 1844 by 
Joseph Hamel, Esq., bedded beneath the soil, opposite the upper end 
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of PoinU-ait^*LUvreSi at 3,037 feet to the southward of the Marine 
HospiUL 

The walls of this building ar6 of cut-stone and its roof is 
cove redwith tin UconsistsprincipailyofacentralcorpB, four stones 
high, seventy feet long anci Uny-^ighl wide, and a wing al either end, 
ODa hundred feet in length. The main entrance to the central corps 
is through a portico which is thirty-flve feel in length and eight and 
a half in breadth^ formed by roiir columns thirty inches diameter at 
the base, of the ancient ionic order resting on ^ cut*stone base and 
supporting an entablature of cut-stone- There is in this portion 
accommodation for two hundred and twenty-five patients » 

Near the main building, but completely separated from it, stands 
the cholera hospital^ a wooden structure 202 feet long by twenty- 
four wide, two stories high and capable of accommadaUng one 
hun^irecJ cholera or fever patients. 

The first stone of the principal building was laid on the 28th of 
Hay 1832, the anniversary of the birth day of William IV. The 
central portion and west wing w^ero completed at a cost of ^60,000 in 
July 1834, when the building was opened for the reception of sick 
mariners and imigrants. The east wing was constructed in 1854-5-6 
at an exjiense of about $oO<G47, The whole expense incurred for the 
cont^truction of the stone building and of the cholera hospital, com- 
pleted in its present form in 1866. amounts to $1 18,647. 

The management of this hospital is entrusted to a board of commis^ 
sioners appointed by Uie government. The present board is composed 
of Dr. P. Wells, secretary, Dr. Robitaille and Dr. Von liland : Drs. 
Landry, Lemieui and Rowand are the visiting physicians and Dr* 
Galellier the residing physician. In their report to the goverment for 
the year 1872-73, the commissioners give the following figures, which 
pro^B the usefulness of the hospital : 



Total number of admissions ..,», 13^3 

Discharged ,....1209 

Died , 35 \. m^ 

Remaining ♦—.,,.. 

Of these were : 

Siiilors 723 

Imigrants 125 [ 1323 

Town people,,...... 



209 \ 

35 I 

79 J 

723 ) 

125 I 

...-. 47& J 



The expenses for the same year amounted to $20,142.70. These 
expenses r^re defrayed by the federal and local governments, the latter 
contributing a fixed sum of $4,000 a year supposed to represent the 
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expenses incurred for the treatment of town people, who are also 
received in this hospital, when they have good recommendations and 
are needy. Well to-do people, not having their families in the city, 
are also admitted and treated in this hospital, at a very moderate cost. 
The main edifice is surrounded by a garden planted with trees in 
Cront, and a solid iron railing." 

Quebec Lunatic Asylum. 

On the splendid property of judge de Bonne, purchased for that 
purpose, this asylum was built as a refuge and place ol special medical 
treatment for the insane. The site is very fine and most appropriated 
to such an establishment. From the buildings, the patients have a 
view of the harbour and city of Quebec, whilst in the other direction, 
they enjoy a magnificent spectacle offered by the lofty Laurentides 
mountains. The grounds are adorned with trees, flowers and mea- 
dows in front of the main building, near which flows the Ruisseau dc 
VOurs, Attached to the establishment is a large and admirably kept 
farm, on which part of the vegetables used, is raised. 

There are two buildings : one for male and one for female patients. 
This last named is a cut-stone structure four stories high in the 
oenter, three at the extremities and two for the sections between the 
«omer towers and the center, which is surmounted by an elegant 
cupola. The front of the central part is occupied by the entrance, 
the lodgings of the superintendent, and those of the resident physician. 
The rest of the building is inhabited by the female patients. In rear 
are the kitchen, the washing-room, the gaz and water works. The 
eize of this edifice is about 200 by 100 feet. 

In the other building, of more recent and less ornamental design 
are the male patients. The size of this structure erected in 1864, 
is about the same as that of the other, but it is in. all its parts four 
fitories high. It is well ventilated and heated by steam, as the 
female quarters. 

The whole establishment cost over half a million of dollars. It is 
owned and conducted by Dr. Landry and Dr. Roy, who spare 
nothing to make it a first class institution. According to a contract 
passed with the government, the Province pays a fixed sum for the 
maintainance of the institution and when the number of the patients 
exceeds a certain figure, the proprietors receive from the government 
$132 a year for each additionnal person. The last report published by 
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Dr, Roy gives the foUowmg comparative table of the expeDses incurred 
ia yarious countries for the treatment of euch lunalif^ : 

England $122.00 United Stales... ».« ,$257.69 

France.., , 136.5S Quebec Asylum. 108.00 

This last figure is the best proof that can be g\ven of the excellent 
management of this instilntion. The yiatients, in July, ISTi), queq- 
bered S84, viz: 44S men and 436 women. From January, 1872 to 
July, 1873, the number of admissions was 182 men and 133 women, ia 
all 315. The sudq paid last year (1573), hy the Provincial Legislature 
was $177,000. 

Although, It Is called the Quebec Asylum, this institution is situated 
in the parish of Beauport, on the road to Munlmarency, at a distance 
of two miles and a half from the city. That spot was chosen by the 
founders of the eslabhsbment. Drs. Douglas, Morrin and Fremont^ 
who started it in 1845, on account of its healthiness, Its fine position 
and its isolation. It is the only instiluLion of the kind in the provincei 
that of St. John'ij belonging to the government in stead of being a 
private enterprise as that of Quebec. 

Belmont Estreat* 

On the 22nd September. 186 i, the Fabr^que Nofre'Dams de QuF.hec 
sold to Mr, George Wakeham, wtLh the spacious mansion thereon, 
twenty-six arpenls of ground to wit^ the road front of their extensive 
purchase from John W. Dunscotnb, Esq., Collector of Customs. Mc. 
Waktham, advantageously known as ihe superinlendanli since its 
inception, of the Beauport Lunatic Asylum, undertonk the establish- 
ment of a private asylum, at this very appropriate locality, to treat 
mental dise^^ses generally : more specially those brought on by 
inebriety. The institution has so much increased in usefulness that 
Mr. Wakeham has recently Lten enabled to obtain a subsidy from^ 
the Pri^tvincial Governmt^nt, BelmtJiit Ke treat is rather a historical 
spot. Ever since the conquest, it had been the family manor of the 
genial or warlike Ca Id wul Is— Colonel Henry, Sir John and Sir Henry 
Caldwell ; it has been fully described in Mtiple Leans for 1865, page 
105. 

In 17G5, this property belonged to Gen. Ajurray. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 

The Basilica Minor. 

In addition to its antiquity and internal baauty, the Basilica of 
Quebec, contains objects of art, well worthy of the attention of 
amateurs. In 1793, French cliurch property, monasteries, 4c, were 
pillaged and confiscated en masse. In this confusion and terror, 
paintings of great value were in some cases given away for the merest 
trifle. It so happened that one of the avaricious speculators of the 
period, who had purchased an incredible lot of them, failed. A French 
abb^. Rev. Messire Desjardins, a man of taste, having some money, 
bought the whole lot at a sacrifice. Cardinal Fesche, archbishop of 
Lyons, also bought some ; the rest were shipped to America, about 
1817, when the Quebec Seminary, the Roman Catholic Cathedral, the 
Fabriqves of St. Michel, Lotbini^re, &c., also became purchasers of 
these pictures—rSome of Ihem were invaluable as works of art and 
have ever since been the admiration of strangers visiting Quebec. 

In the year 1647, the building of this cathedral was commenced 
and pursued under the auspices of bishop Laval, and nineteen years 
afterwards, on the 18th July, 1666, it was consecrated under the 
name of Church of the Immaculate Conception. It superseded the 
chapel of Jesuit's college; which was for sometime used as the parochial 
church of Quebec. Of course, this building has sufiered much from 
the fires, occasioned by the storming of this city during the sieges, 
but the foundations and part of the walls are still the same ; so that it 
may be said with accuracy that this church dates from 219 years 
back. It is the oldest church in North America. 

It occupies, the south-east side of the market square in the upper 
town. It is distinguished rather for its solidity and neatness, than 
for splendor or regularity of architecture. The ailes or wings, con- 
siderably lower than the nave of the church, and the lofty tower and 
spires built without and separated from it on the south side, destroy 
all external symmetry, yet do not detract from the religious appearance 
of the pile. Within, it is very lofty, with' massive arches of stone 
dividing the nave from the ailes, above which is a gallery on each 
«de running the whole length of the interior. It is described by 
Colonel Bouchette as 216 feet in length by 108 in breadth. It is 
capable of containing a congregation of 4,000 persons. At the east 
«nd, are the grand altar and the choir, superbly decorated. There are 
*lso four chapels in the ailes, dedicated to different saints. In a 



trail sveFse gallery at the west and is the org ait, in charge of Mr. 
Ernest Gagnon, who atlendM the courses of the Oonservatoire of 
Paris. The walls arc decorated with fice paintings, of which follows, 
a list enumerated in order, commencing the survey to the right from^ 
the entrance, following the passage along the pillars which divide the- 
nave from the wings : 

1. — The fhhj Familpi by Blanchard (1600-1630, painter in ordinary^ 
to the King of France,) 

2~Tfie Saviour insulted % ;Ae ^SflMwrj,— St, Matthews, XXVII^ 
27p 31, — hy Fleuret, {French school.) 

3. — BiHh of Ghrislt a splendid copy of the celebrated painting by 
Annihal Carrache, itlaiian schools 

4. — The flight of Joseph into Ef^\/ptt a copy of the original by Yanloo^ 
(flemish school) in the Seminary Chapel, by TheopJule HumeL 

b.^-Our Saviour attended to by the Angels after the t&nptuHon in 
the desert, by Restout, f 169^-1 718, french school) 

6. — The hnmaculate Conception, Lebrun's, (french school) style, 

7.— 5^. Paufs ej^lacy, hy Carlo Maretti (1625-1713 italian school), 

8.^ — Altar, M trades of SL Annt by A. Plamondon, canadi&a artist 
and a pupil of Paul Guerin. 

9— Our Saviour on the Cross, by Van Dyck { 1599^ I S4 1, flemish 
school) — This painting is one of the most remarkable in AiiLerica and 
certainly the best in Canada. 

10, — The Penleeosl, by Yignon, (french school.) 

II. — Tlie Annunciation, by Hestout, jfrench school,) 

\%.^^Lying into the Seputchrey copied by A. Plamondon from the 
original by Hut in, in tho Seminary Chapel. 

13,— TAe Baptism of Christ, by Claude Guy Hall6 (165^-1736, 
french school.) 

The sacristy contains the wards of the church, the rich ornamenls, 
gold brocade, ic, among which a complete set of ornaraents given tft 
Bishop Laval by the great Louis KV, 

Eaglish Cathedral. 

" This handsome edifice was built by the bounty of Goyemment, 
upon the representations of the first Bishop of Quebec, Dr. Mountain — 
on ground on which stood the convent and church of the Franciscan 
Friars, destroyed hy lire in September 1 796. As the order was sup- 
pressed. Government look possession of those grounds ; the present 
Church was erected and consecrated in 1804, h is, says Hawkins, aQ 
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edifice of regular architecture and very respectable appearance, stand- 
ing in a spacious area, handsomely enclosed by iron rails and gates 
and planted with trees. Its exterior length is 135 feet, its breadth 73 ; 
the height of the spire above the ground is 152 ; from the floor to the 
centre of the arch within 41. The communion plate of this church 
is very magnificent, and persons in London were attracted to go 
and to see it while being made by Rundell and Bridge. This plate, 
together with the altar cloth, hangings of the desk and pulpit, 
which are of crimson velvet and cloth of gold, and books for divine 
service, was a private present from king George III. A good 
peal of eight bells, of which the tenor bell is about 16 cwt., was 
procured by the subscriptions of the congregation. The church has 
an excellent organ but neither surpUced choir, or dean and chapter. 
Galleries have been constructed, thrown back on each side of the 
organ, for the accomodation, of the children of the male and female 
orphan asylums, in their distinctive dresses. 

Several handsome monuments, have been erected within the build- 
ing, of which the principal is that erected to the memory of the Right 
Hev. Jacob Mountain, first bishop of Quebec, and through who^e exer- 
tions the church was built. 

The dimensions of this monument are eight feet by six, and its 
weight exceeds two tons. The work, which is executed by Nicholls, 
is of white marble, upon a marble ground, finished off in a semi-cir- 
cular Ibrm at the top. The execution is very superior, the whole 
eflfect extremely striking, and the likeness of the Bishop most satis- 
flBictory, — allhough the friends who remember him in this country, 
where the nature of the climate induced him to dispense with the wig, 
regret that the head is not represented with his own venerable hair. 
The principal object is his bust in the episcopal dress, the whole 
head inclining forward and standing out entire, from the shoulders 
upward. The bust rests upon a pedestal on which the arms, sur- 
mounted by the mitre, are carved, and below, the inscription is 
engraved. On the other, a AiU length figure of Religion, clasping a 
bible to her breast, with the emblematical appendages of the cross 
and the crosier, or pastoral staff. 

The monument forms a conspicuous ornament of the church, and is 
a suitable memorial of the excellent prelate who was the first occupier 
of the see, and procured the erection of the building itself. It is a 
circumstance, however, which ought not to be left unnoticed, that, 
upon his demise, a desire was expressed by his clergy, and formed 
the subject of very gratifying communications which passed among 
them, to combine in paying a tribute of this nature themselves to hia 
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memory, if not rendered unnecessary by the proceeding which might 
be adopted by ibe family* The inscriplion is as foJJows, and we are 
sure that It will be regarded as simple and modest :— 

Hie Jacet 

"Vir admodum reverendus 

Jacob MourrTAiN, S, T. P. 

Episcopus Qiiehecensis, 

Ecclesiae AnglicaoiD, 

la Ganadls fundatorj 

Qui obiit A.. 8. MDCGCXXV. 

stalls suae LXXV. 

E pi scopatu s X X X 11 T ; 

Praesul in di vino munere obeundo, 

Promptus, fidelis, indefessus; 

in mePQoHam 

\iri egregii, 

et sibi carissimi, 

hoc TD armor 

con jsjx et liberi 

superstites 

P, C. 

The remains of Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmo>d Lennox, and 
AoBiGfTYj GovBKNOR GENERAL of thesB ProvJnces, are interred in the 
Chancel. He died, supporting to the last the torments of hydro- 
phobia with undaunted constancy, on the S8th day of August, 1819, 

The follfiwlng are the inscriptions upon the other monuments : — 

Sacred to the Memory 

of Lieutenant General Peter Hunter, 

Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada and Commander-le-Chief 

of his Majesty's forces in boih the Canadas, 

who died at Quebec, on the 2 1st August, 1S05, 

aged J9 years. 

His life was spent in the service of Ids King and country. 

Of the various stations, both civil and military, which he filled, 

He discharged the duties with spotless integrity, 

unwearied zeal, and successful abilities. 

This memorial to a beloved brolher, whose 

mortal part rests in the adjacents place of burial, 

Is erected by John Hunter, M. D. of London. 
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In memory of Thomas Dunn, Esq., of Durham, in England, 

who departed this life on the 15th April, A. D. 1818. 

In the 88th year of his age. 

During his long residence in this country, 

where be established himself soon after the conquest. 

He held several important situations under GovernmeDt: 

He was one of the original Members of the Legislative 

and Executive Councils, 

In which last capacity, during two different vacant intervals, 

He administered the Government of the Province. 

His known integrity and goodness 

procured him the confidence and respect of the community ; 

And he was eminently possessed of those private qualities 

Which cause men to be beloved during life, and lamented 

in death. 

" BLESSED ARE THE DEAD 
** WHICH DIE IN THE LORD." 

Sacred to the memory of 

The Honble. Garleton Thomais Monckton, 

Fifth son of Robert Arundel, fourth Viscount Galway, 

By his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel Matthew, esquire, 

of Felix Hall, Essex, 

And great nephew of the Honble. Brigadier General Monckton, 

who succeeded to the command of the British army 

Upon the death of General Wolfe, at the splendid victory 

achieved on the heights of Abraham, 13th Sept., A. D. 1759. 

At the age of fifteen he entered the army and served in Spain, 

And at the Battle of Waterloo was a Lieutenant 

in the 16th Regt. of Light Dragoons. 

He some years afterwards became a Captain 

in the 24th Regt. of Infantry, which he accompanied to Canada, 

and died after a short illness at Quebec, on the lOth May, 

A. D. 1830. 

In the 34th year of his age, beloved by his brother officers, 

[and sincerely Jamepted by all who knew him. 

This tablet was erected by his sorrowing brothers andj sisters, 

as a testimony of their fond aifection to one 

most justly dear to them, 

and in the humble hope that, through faith in Christ Jesus, 

the only Saviour, they, together with him, 

may be blessed as are those that die in the Lord. 
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It stands wUbin the communion rails. Imi&ecilatdy opposite is 
the monument of Mi^hop Stewart^ successor or Hight Hev. Jacob 
MounlaJn, D.D. Another marble glab commemorates the death of the 
Duke of Richmond whose death was caused by hydrophobia arismg 
from the bite of a pet foi in 1819, i while Governor General of Canada. 
Some other marble slabs are dedicated to the memory of distinguished 
political men. i 

Two very beaulirnl stained glass memorial windows have been 
erected in the Cathedral, under the supervision of Mr. S pence 
of Montreal. The one to the right of llie chancel contains & 
large figure of Our Saviour as lh« Good Shepherd, holding in his 
arms a lamb and surrounded with sheep. The back ground of the 
picture consists of rich fohage, dc.f the surroundings are in rich 
Gressaille glass ; it bears the following inscription ; ** George Burns 
Symes, born Jan y. 50, 1803; died June 12, liS63. This window is 
erected by his onlv ddughler, Clara, Marquise de Bassano." Mr. 
Clutterbuck of England, is the artist of this window* The window 
on the lefl of the chancel contains a large group of the ** Good 
Samaritan," w^hich is an exquisite specimen of art manufactufB. 

1 *' The foUnvfing beiiiR a copy of the KegtdteT of Eurialflj of the Cathedral Chnrdi 
of Q:iit>'bfn?i p;<nili'fl tttjviTal poinii^ in con neeticm with tbadute and p3ace of demi^i of 
the late Duk*^ uT Hir-biitorid, buried as all know, within theprecinccB of the Cathedral' 
Some havf, nasertHd, thcit his G^ractf died of a malii^ant fHvmv, othfin and of tbit 
niimfaur, l^fi^Binr Slliman, who viaitL-d (Quebec in 1619^that the Duke died from tht 
effects of the bilt! of a tam« fox. The cauise of his death is not here &s»lgrnod Several 
of thc) " qaulity of old Q.uebec " appear to havf.' signed the HL'^LBter. The then Com" 
msmderof thtf h\>T(X^3 8 > Johii Uarvyj^H wo believe j i-eslded at Marchniont, G-randi) 
Alli^e^ and the t^hief Justice JaDothan Sewell in his cosy old homestead, auhso- 
queotlj purchaeed by GovertiiDeut from the Ilt^iie. ISeweU'D, and now occupied bjHli 
Honoi' th(^ iJi^citL'n.'int Governor and Executive o£Sce. 

'ihii hrst Bishop Mountain officiated, beiug aHsLsted hf his son^ tbfj l;it« Bishop. 

** Ha Grac^i ChATlaa Duke of Bichniond, Lennox api:! Aubigny, As,, <l«v, AOh 
Knight of the most noble ordi^r of the Uaiter^ Govuraor-iu.'Chl«f aud Comtn&tidar of 
the forces m and OT*::r th^ tlritish josiintifiion in Korth AmeiicEi, aged fifty^tiv^ yeftHi 
dTc>d at th^ nk!w military s^ttiement of Hi chmond in Upper Canada, on the tMb ot 
August, and wus b^riLsJ in. the Cathedral (Jhurch of Quebec^ (this dlatinetiou bcingTbiJ 
the fjtkrd lit shop of the Diocest*, special] j and L'iclujjirely, reaA^rired for the represen- 
tatives of Hid Majcflty being Govemcrs-in flihifsf and dying in the qjecutjonof thaix 
oflicef) on the 4th September m the ytsar of our LiOrd ISIU bjf me, 

{StgTle^d,) J. Quebec-, 

a«Ki£tcd by Geo, J» Mountain, ofUciartlng Minister. 

ChaplatD of the Forces-" 
rRSSBUT : — IV- MacLf^od+ Couain, Major and aide de camp J. Eeady^ Ufutv-C-ol. sii4 
r.Socri.t;iry, G. Bowli's.MiLtaiy Secretary and Majof, J. Harvpy^ Lieut, CoL,!Dy, AJj. 
GenL, J, S w El, t ])it'f-Junti;<i'9 of L. Canatia, C Miirshall, !^ol.-<jejil., Lower Canada 
HosB t^uthbert, AL Kxocufcive Council Wm, Smith, M. Executive Counoilf John 
Caldweli, Hr. Gen I- and M. Lt^ifiwlative of Canada ► 

I Tbci Chkiicel eQutains a iiia^ifieent memorial wmdow of tho I'^te Hight Beverend 
Jchoshnitl>:ii Mountain, D^D. Bishop of Uw Diiscese. It consist of thme pofU, The 
cenlrii wnd Inr^ie windnw representing the Aacentt^on : the Baptistd ynd Trunsfigiiit' 
tifinbciup rH'jirL'(iCintL"<l in tht> pidt! wmdowfl. The friends and adnnrera of the hitft 
Bishop MLibscribed'/or the erection of this windoWj the execution of it havinf^ beea 
entrusted to Cliittcrb!jok of Siraiford iie.ikr I./ondon. At the base of thfl wjndowii 
thv following inscription, ** To the glury of tiod^ and in RiratefiiJ remembrance of 
George Jehosliaijliat MountainT iJ.lh nointi time Hiahti^plof this I)ioc<»a«ij whom the 
grnci' of Christ, enable to fidfil the duties of a long rainiutry to the advancement of 
IMh Chiitch, and the lasting heu&fit of many aotda, Gh: MBCCOLXUI. ^t; LXUL 



The upper and lower parts of the window contain angels, with the 
Words, *' Blessed are the Merciful," <' Go, and do thou likewise," 
and the work surrounded with elaborate foliage and bordering, in 
rich antique glass. The inscription is as follows ; " In memory of 
Archibald Campbell, H. M. Notary, bom 29th June, 1780, died July 
I6th, 1862.*' This window was executed by Mr. J. C. Spence, of 
Montreal, the centre group being painted by Wailes, of NeweastlOi 
England. 

Overhanging the chancel are the old colors of the 69th Regt. Foot, 
deposited by Lt.-Gol. Bagot, on the occasion of new colors being pre^ 
sented the regiment, on the Esplanade, at Quebec, by H. R. H. Prince 
Arthur, in 1870. The ceremony of depositing in the cathedral these 
warlike standards,, was attended by a striking military pageant and 
by an immense concourse of spectators* This Cathedral is the only 
one we know of, on the continent containing British colors. 

The popular Colonel of the Regiment closed his eloquent address as 
follows : 

" The cordiality which has existed between the citizens and the 
military of this city, is the natural result of that glorious past which 
lies behind Quebec, — the man would be dull indeed whose heart did 
not acknowledge a livelier throb at the memories which lie so thickly 
around these time-worn walls. 

« I have deemed it fortunate that we shall be able to consecrate the 
new colors which we are so soon to carry, upon a spot which has 
been long consecrated to glory by some of the grandest deeds in our 
nation's history ; and it is my hope that the colors we bear this day, 
and which we have carried through four continents, may repose at 
length in your midst to add an additional link to the memories which 
Will bind us together." 

(Signed), Geo. Bagot, 

Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Commanding 69th South lancolnshire Regt. 

Quebec, 8th June 1870.*' 

Opposite the church is a neat cut stone building in which Ihe 
rector resides ; it was erected in 1841, and attached to it, is the Chapel 
of all Saints, used for occasional services.*' 

Ohurohofthe Congregation. 

There is nothing worth mentiomog about that church, which is a 
plain building situated on Dauteuil sti^eet, fronting the Esplanade. It 
Is In charge of the Jesuits, and used as a speciial chapel by the mem" 
bers of the congregation of men in the upper town. 
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ChurGh of 3t. Jean-Baptista, 

On St. John street is the church of the roman catholics residing in 
St. John suburb* It was tjrected in 1848, unfortunately not accordinf 
to the design of the arohiLecti whtch accounts for some discrepancy 
in its proportions* Howfeyer, it U a very line and large cut-stone bniid- 
ing, with two square towers on which are erected the lofty spires 
which are seen at a great distance. The ceiling is weil finished, the 
nave divided from the ailes hy fine Corinthian columns and all the io* 
terior neat and elegant. It has seats for 2000 persons. The walls of 
this church are adorned wuLh paintings copied from the originals of 
celehraLed masters of the french and itaUan schools. The list is as 
follows : 

l.^-The BaplUm of Christ, copied by L^gar^, a Quebec artist, from 
the original ofClauile Quy Ualle. 

2. Sainte Cicik, copied from Raphael by A. Plamondon, an artist of 
Quebec. 

3. 5^ Charles Borromee giving Ihesacr^mtto ihe plague^strickm (^ 
Milan, copied by Plamondon. 

4» La Vierge Sixtiney copied from Raphael , by Plamondon. 

5. Ste. Anne, by A. Plamondon. 

6. The As sumption t copied from N. PoussiUj by Plamondon, 

7. The Transfiguration, copied from Raphael, hy Plamondon, 

8. Jesus curing ihe blind of Jericho, copied from M, Poussin, by 
Plamondon. 

9. The Adoration of the Wisemmoflhe Easlj copied from Raphael, 
by Plamondon. 

10. Jesus handing the Keys lo St^ Pet^t copied from N. Poussin, 
by Plamondon. 

11. The ScmUj copied from L. de Vinci, by Plamondon. 

12. The flight to Egypt, copied from Van loo, by Plamondon. 

St. Matthew's Churchj (Church of England ) 

*• One of the handsomest architectural structures that strike the eye 
of a strati g^cr when passing through St, John street (without) ia St 
Mathews Churclu 

Some are still living amongst us w^ho can recall in 1B28, the servlcas 
first commenced hy the late Bishop Mountain, in a room of a small 
wooden house, occupied by the sexton of the Protestant burying' 
ground in which it stood. The room was bare and unadorned ; its far- 
nilure was of the plainest description : a desk for the clergyman and 
the clerk who made the responses ^ and some rough benches without 
any backS; qr which the people sat. 
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As the congregation grew, the room was enlarged by an addition to 
the building, which gave it the form of the letter T. About the same 
lime a small belfry was erected on one end of the building. 

Rough and unadorned as the whole was, the loving spirit of the 
good Bishop, his earnest teaching, and the hallowed associations of 
hearty worship rendered it beautiful and attractive to not a few. The 
disastrous fire of 1845 completely destroyed the little wooden chapel, 
and many of the head-'boards erected over the graves of those who 
had been laid to rest beneath its walls. In 1849, a stone building, 
very neat and commodious, and a model, for its day of ecclesiastical 
architecture was brought to completion. The staff of clergy connected 
with the Church of England was not sufiQcient to secure more than 
service on Sunday evenings and on one week-day evening until 1853 
when the Rev. Armine Mountain was enabled to commence a mor- 
ning service every Sunday. As the congregation grew in numbers, it 
became necessary to secure for them the entire services of a clergy- 
man, whose sole office should be to minister to them. This was 
effected through the generosity of the late Bishop Mountain who 
provided a salary out of his own income as Rector of Quebec and 
appointed as incumbent the Rev. Henry Roe, now Professor of Divi- 
nity at Bishop's College, Lennoxville. The removal of the Govern- 
ment in 1855 took away 106 families who habitually attended the ser- 
vices of the chapel. The blank thus left was soon filled up by others, 
until in 1870, it became necessary to enlarge the building. This was 
accomplished then by taking down the east wall and adding two 
transepts with a chancel. The building was not otherwise disturbed. It 
remained, as completed in 1849, for the accommodation of the congre. 
gation with all the increased space secured in the transepts and 
chancel. A church whose seats are free to all, ought always to be 
roomy, to have larger accommodation than the actual numbers of 
the congregation may demand. These circumstances led the congre- 
gation last winter to determine upon further enlarging the church* 
This has now been efiected by the same contractors, under the same 
architect, who designed and erected the transepts and chancel. In 
this instance the transepts and chancel have not been disturbed, but 
the walls of the building erect 3d in 1849 have been taken down and a 
new edifice, larger and wider than the original has been erected in 
its place. Its general appearance and effect have called forth warm 
admiration. The interior is more spacious and striking than the. 
street view would indicate. The building is of various styles of 
Gothic, which gives it a very graceful and commodious appearance ; 
the broad nave, bridged over by its high, pointed roof of polished 
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Wood I af which we believe there is no counter paft in Quebec^ is a 
marvel of mechaDical construcUoB and design ; the boldness and 
airin^ffis of eJIect, the eiact proportions between strength and biirden, 
as here developed are in high degree adtnirabJe, and entitle design- 
ers and contractors to a large meed or praise. The nave in question 
runs from east to west parallel with ifaa street ; on the southern side 
there is an aisle separated from the main transept by several circular 
pillars of decorated Gothic, haviog HoraL designs entwining them. 
On entering by the main entrance, the first thingHhal strikes the spec* 
tator is the perfect arrangement of the s-jais with regard to the udid- 
lerrupted view of the altar, choir and pulpily which can be obtained 
by the coogregalioni no matter where situated ; consequently, of 
seamg and beariog all that transpires in the holy fane. The sweats 
are broad and slightly sloping hack, give a degree of comfort rarely 
met with ; at the foot ofthe chancel slops, stands the Fald or Liiany 
stool wh^re the clergyman says or sings the Litany in the midst of ihe 
people ; oot far from it, is placed the Lectern which is a handsome eagle 
oarved in oak ; on its outstretching wings, resis the sacred volume of 
God's word. The seats in the chancel f^jr the clergy and ten choir men 
axid twnnty choirboys, are also of oaic and handsomely carved. 

There are some costly and handsome memorial windows in the 
church— chiefly by Clutlurbuck, the well known London artist ; the 
three in the southern transept bear the following inscription, which in 
brief and attractive language tell, that they are erected to " the 
Glory of God and the memory of Georgo Jehoshaphet Mountain, third 
Bishop of Qu*:^bec, who for tifty yuars preached the Gospel to the poor 
on this spot/* 

Two ofthe west windows are in memory of the late w^fe of Henry 
Petry, Clerk in Holy orders, and of his brother the late Augustus 
Petry, In the Chancel, just behind the choir seat which used to he 
occupied by the late George A. L. Wood Esq., has been placed a 
window in bis memory. The seen** dt^plcted in the window is the 
catting of St. Mathew from the receipt of custom. The side windows ara 
also of stained glass of a beautifol and chaste design. A handsome 
baptismal font of carved stooe, surmounted by a richly designed 
covering of ornamented wood, stands close to the main entrance 
door. The lighting of the church at night is amply provided for hy 
branched pilasters or standards, eacli burning fiH-een jets placed in 
the Jorm of a crown of llame. Those in the main body ofthe building 
are of very elegant form, and being painted in dark blue and gilded, 
contrast, prettily with the dark oak brown of the surrounding wood 
work. And on either side in tlie chancel, there is a handsome coroai 
and standards af burnished brass. 
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In the north transept stands the new organ, built by the Messrs. 
Warren» of Montreal. Its posilion, in a loft of b^ack and grey walnut, 
Beems to be very happily arranged, relatively to both the choir and the 
congregation. Now having approa3hed the altar, Wo are enabled to 
Bee the taste which characterizes every feature of the building; 
over head, the groined arch of the chancel roof paintel a deep 
celestial blue, the Holy Table with its one motto: the name of 
Jesus. Sweeping through the multicolorel stainings of the windows 
Vhich surround it, daylight rays are pouring in all the splendour of 
ruby, crimson, and orange, of scarlet and gre^'n. and purple or amd^ 
ihyst. Under foot is the elaborate mosaic flooring mad»^ of seven 
descriptions of Canadian woods and the result of years of devoted 
labor on the part of Mr. Brock, an inmate of the Church Home. 
The dark wood and brass work which form the broad altar railings at 
which worshippers will partake of the Holy Eucharist is a very hand^ 
Bome piece of work, and has quite a mediaeval look. The double) vestry 
for choir and clergy, at the other, the western end of the editice, is fitted 
up with all that is convenient for their investiture or disrobing. The 
harmonious combination of the architecture of the tweifih, with the 
requirements and comforts of the nineteenth century, has been very 
bappily and judiciously effected by the architect, Mr. Thomas, of 
Montreal; and those who so efficiently aided him here — Messrs Hatch 
Bros our well-known building firm ; Mr. Staveley, the agent here for 
the architect ; and Mr. MulhoUand, who has hid charge of the heating 
of the building. The best thing however, wilh respect lo this House 
of God is that there is no restriction whatever from all participating 
In its services and enjoying its accommodation. All seals are free. The 
building will, we understand, accommodate 800 worshippers. Credit 
is due to ail concerned* on the successful completion of such an auspi- 
cious work as the restoration of St. Matthew's Church. The indefatigable 
exertions of the Revd. Charles Hamilton, among his parishioners and 
Tellow-churchmen have been so conspicuous in fathering, fostering 
•«nd developing this good work that it would be manifestly unjust not 
to render him hearty thanks for having caused the erection of so com- 
ffloaious a building. The Sunlay School attached 'to this church 
assembles in a suitable building erected for that purpose, on the corner 
x>f St. Augustin and D'Aiguillon streets. " 

The paptist Church. 

The Baptist Church was built in the year, 1844-5, when the Bevd« 
Dr. Marsh, the present minister, was invited to become its pastor. The 
yrosent chapel, in St. Helen street, was built in the year 1854, anji 
^Milarged in 1875. 
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8t Patrick's Churoli. 

" The Irish Catholics of Quebec^ finding by the rapM Increase of 
Ihcir number, ihal they couid no longer conveniently assemble for 
public worship in the small (..hurch of Notre Uame des Victoires 
catne to the spirited determinatioD ofbuildlng aChureb on an extensive 
scale, whcch would afford accommodation to all GalboUcB of the CiiJ 
and Suburb&p using the English language. To effect tbis^ they called 
a general meeting of all the members of their body, and immediately 
opened a piubscnption, which to the lasting honor of the their fellow 
citizens of every denomination, met with the strongest marks of 
pubbc approbation, evinced by the gratifying circumstance, that many 
of the most generous suh&cribers to the undertaking were Protestants. 

In the fall of I&31, a spacious lot of ground in rear of Palace Streei 
was j.urchased for the sum of £1,300; and in the month of June 
followingf the corner-stone of St. Patnck*s Church was laid with the 
usual ceremony* Tliis circumstance took place just at the me' 
morable time when that dread fal scourge^ the Cholera Morbus, first 
burst upon the inhabilants of Quebec. The spirit and zeal of the 
Gongregatlon on this trying occasion are beyond all praise, for their 
persevering magnanimity in prosecuting the undertaking through all 
the unforeseen dillicul ties which arose out of the panic created in tha 
public minti by that desolating pestilence. In the short space of twelve 
monihSj the building was ready for dedication, which ceremony look 
place on the Qrst Sunday in July, 1333, amid hearty rejoicings and 
thanksgivings. 

Sl Patrick's Church is a fine substantial stone building, covering 
an area of 136 feel by 62. It fronts St, Helen Street, and is entered 
by three well moulded doors, the largest of wMiich is in the tower, 
the other two in the side aistes, besides the two entrances to the east 
and west. It is hghted on each side by a double tier of windows 
well made and in admirable proportion. The roof and galleries ar? 
supported by massive pillars with bases and capitals. The ceiling 
is 4^ feet high, richly embossed and ornamented with scriptural 
emblems. Tiio steeple is handsome and w^ell proportioned, and standi 
120 f'fjet from the ground to the ball which supports the cross. There 
are very extensive and niagnificeut galleries round the inside, termi^ 
naling over the Sanctuary, furaisbed with a triple range of elegant 
pews, which^ with those of the gtound flat, are calculated to accooi' 
modaLe an iniuiense congregation 

The interior of this Church when finished, comprising pillars, 
columns, arches, ceilingSj the grand variegated altar^ tabernacle and 
canopyj the adorned Sanctuary^ Hank and end windows, organi 40^ 
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with all their varied tracery, will present a coufhfceil, to strike the 
beholder with religious awe and admiration." (Hawkins, Picture of 
Quebec, 1834.) 

The St. Patrick Church was lengthened and the present sacristy 
added in 1847, the members having purchased the site of the 
** Theatre," from Chief Justice SewelPs heirs, on the 27th Sept. 1846. 
The respected pastor, Revd. Patrick McMahon, died on 3rd Oct. 1851, 
and was intered in the Church ; two tablets have been placed in the 
Church to commemorate his memory — one in marble, placed on one 
of the pillars ; and one in brass, on the floor, immediately over his 
grave. Mr. McMahon, bom at Ballyoran, Queen's Co., Ireland, was 
ordained 6th October 1822. He was succeeded by the Revd. James 
Nelligan, who died Cure of St. Joseph, Beauce, 24th June 1868. In 
the upper sacristy, there are two life-size portraits of these gentlemen, 
one by Theop. Hamel ; the other by Dynes. 

During the Revd. Mr. Nelligan's incumbency, the Hall in rear of 
the Church was erected for the St. Patrick's Catholic and Literary 
Institute, and was occupied by that body until May 1875, when they 
purchased the Victoria Hall, St. Ann street, and were incorporated 
under the name of the •« St. Patrick's Literary Institute." 

Up to 1856, St. Patrick's Church was only a chapel-of-ease to the 
Parish Church of Notre-Dame, but with the consent of the Bishop, an 
Act of Parliament was obtained, granting the right of keeping registers 
and other parochial privileges from Ist January 1856. The Church 
then bought one half of the Cemetery of St. Louis (Cholera burying 
ground), from the Fabrique, and the remaining half was acquired 
when the Belmont Cemetery was opened by the Fabrique. The Rev. 
Mr. Nelligan, in 1856, was succeeded by the Rev. Bernard McGauran, 
a native of the County Sligo, Ireland, born in 1821 — he held the charge 
until October 1874, when he resigned and retired from the active duties 
of the ministry. ; he has been one of the truest and most energetic 
friends St. Bridget Asylum ever had. The Church is, since October 
1874, in charge of the Revd. Redemptoribt Fathers, from Baltimore. 

French Protestant Church. 

There is now in process of construction, at a cost of $6,000, exclu- 
sive of price of land, what is expected to be a handsome Gothic church. 
The site selected is close to St. Mathew's Church, St. John street, 
without, on a vacant lot. 

The materials are to be Cap Rouge stone ; the style adopted the 
13th century, with traceried windows of a rather later period. 

Service in French will be held there by Revd. Mr. Langel. 

Builders, Hatch Bros. Architect, Henry Staveley. 
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' Stp Andrews Chureh. 

" It is believed that a regularly ordained Clergyman orihe Church 
of ScoUand has olTicialod to the Presbyterians of that perguaslon in 
Quebec, ever since the conquest in the year 1759, It is certain that 
an *' ajtartment was assigned by the King's representative In Iha 
Jesuits' Collegre, as a place of worship for the merahera of Ihe Scotch 
Church," previous to the year 1767, and occupied as such wilhott 
inteiTUption, until the 6th October, 1807 : when Colonel Isaac Brook, 
Comnianflani, requested the congregation to be prepared to remove 
thnnca '* on the shortest notice,*' as it was found necessary to appro- 
priate it to the accommodation of the troops. 

On the 3rd Novemb'^r, 1S07, the Governor-in-Chief commanded hii 
Secretary to address a letter to the Clerks of the Peaco^ of which tha 
following is an extract : 

^* The Governor-in-Chier having found it necessary to appropriate lo 
military purposes the room in the Jesuits' Barracks, which his 
hitherto been made use of by the Presbyterian congregation at QuebeD, 
a? a place of worship. I have it in command from His Excellency to 
desire, that, till a more permanent provision for their aecommnrlatLon 
can be made, you will allow the said congregation to assemble on the 
Sundays in the lower room of the Court House, in which the Justices 
of the Peace hold their Sittings/' 

On the 301h November, 1808, letters patent were issued by His 
Excellency Sir Jami^s Henry Craig* Knight of the Moat Honorable 
Order of the Bath^ granting as a place for the erection of a Church for 
the public worship or exercise of the religion of the Church of 
Scotland, a certain lot or piece of ground in St. Anne's street, Upper 
Town J unlo Alexander Sparky John Bla.kwood, John Mure, Oavid 
Monro, and John Paterson, and their successors, in trust f^r ever. 

In the mtinth of February, 1809, the Committee appointed by the 
congregation to solicit subscriptions, reported that the sum of £I547| 
currency i had been subscribed, and such further subficHptions 
expected, that they considered themselves authorized to contract for 
the building of a Church on their lot, sixty feet by forty, inside the 
walls — which, being finished, was consecrated and set apart by the 
name of Saint Andrew's Churchy for the ordinances of christian 
worship, on Iho 30th Wov^mber, 1810, by the late Rev Dr. Bpark. 

Dr. Sparlc died suddenly on the 7Lh March, 1819. The Rev. Dr, 
Harkness, the present incumbent 0H34), was ordained as his successor 
by the Presbytery of Ayr, in Scotland, on the 7th March, 1820, and 
preached for the first time to the congregation^ on the 4th Jud& 
following . 
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In the yptar 1821, the Church being found far from adequate to the 
acoommodalion of its members, a petition was presented by the 
Trustees to His Excellency the Earl of Dalhousie, for an additional 
space of ground to enable them to enlarge it — with which His Excel- 
lency was graciously pleased to comply, and also to grant an aid of 
£300 currency, out of the monies arising from the Jesuits* Estates, 
besides generously subscribing £50 currency, towards carrying the 
same into effect. 

The enlargement was completed in May, 1824, and with the ex- 
ception of the above mentioned sums, cost the congregation by 
voluntary subscription nearly £2300 currency.'- The Church, as it now 
stands, is 95 feet by 48 inside the walls, and can accommodate 1300 
sitters. The number of communicants exceeds 300 : upwards of 260 
individuals received the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper in the Church, 
on the 2nd day of March 1833. i (Hawkins* New Picture of Quebec, 
1834) 

The old church still stands, very plain, and externally without any 
architectural pretension. In 1875, it was much improved in the inte- 
rior, and at present is as comfortable a church as any in the city. The 
appearance has also been greatly improved, by several memorial win- 
dows, erected by Spence, of Montreal, at the cost of the members of 
the congregation, as follows, one to : 

John Wilson Cook. Esq. — by Dr. Cook. 

W. Gunn, Esq. — by Mrs W. Herring. 

Alex. Simpson, Esq. (Saviour at the Temple) — by Mrs. Simpson. 

John Ross and John Strang, Esqs. — by David A. Ross, Esq. 

Joseph Morrin, M.D.— by Morrin College. 

Hon. John Neilson (in process of construction) by his sisters. 

The last a " Christ blessing the children^' offered by a Sunday 
school, proceeds of a bazaar. There are also three very elegant maijble 

1 " The Bey. George Henry, a military chaplain at the time of the conqnest, was the 
first Presbyterian Minister who officiated in the Province. His stated Ministry at 
Quebec, co .imenced so far back as the year 1766, only six years after the cession of 
the country to the Government of Great Britain. He presided in public worship for 
the last time, June SOth, 1793. He died on the 6th July, 1796, aged 86 years. From the 
year 1786 to 1789, he was relieved of half of his public duty ; and, f^om the latter 
date, t U the time of his death, of his whole duty, by the Bev.. Alexander Spark, then 
tutor in the family of Col. Hy. Caldwell, at Belmont, near the city. Mr. Spark c.-imeto 
Quebec in 1780. His collegiate course had been previously completed at Aberdeen. 
IJntil the year 1807, the congregation met for worship in a large room in the Jesuits* 
Barracks ; which had been assigned by the Gk>vemor for their use as far abadc aa 
1767. Thereaft 'r, war with the United States becoming imminent, the congregation 
met in the lower room of the Coirt House. On the SOth November, 1808, His Excel- • 
lency, Sir J. H. Craig, signed letters patent making over a part of the ground on 
which St. Andrew's Church now stands to certain trustees. Rev. A. Spprk died, 7th 
March l8l9, and was buried within the presents of the Church. He was succeeded 
en 7th March, 1820, by Bevd. James Harkness, D. D., who died on the 25th February, 
1835, and was also buried in the Church. Early in 1836, Bevd. John Cook, D. D., a 
native of Sanguhar, Dumfreesshire— educated at the University of Edinburgh 
BUCKseeded him." (The Pre^yterian for 1866, page 103.) 
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tablets In the east, one present ed by Lt.-Col. Lauderdale Maule of 
the l%ih Cameron Highlanders, dedicated to the soldiers who died at 
Quebec, 1848-51 — by Morgan. The names of the Highlanders are 
insoribed ou this bandsome slab. 
A London marble Tablet, to Rev. Dr, J as. Hartness. 

" ** "to Rev. Alftx. Spark next to pulpit. 

Church of St* Roch. 

The sita of this church was given in 1812 by Hon- John Mure ; the 
Milding was destroyed by lire 2Slb May, 1845 and rebuilt, and 
opened the 25th December of the same year, though not yet conopleted. 
It stands is between St. Francis and St. Joseph streets : a large and 
fine cut-&lone edifice with lofty lowers and spires at each corner of the 
front. The interior, which can accommodate 4,000 sitters, is beautifulj 
^he c*^nter of the double rank of galleries is Gorintbian supported by 
columns which reach the ceiling. The altars in the chapels ar** worth 
noticing, on account of their elegance and neatness of design. The 
paintings are not numerous : Hesurreciion of Christ t by Ghalis ; 
Jlotif Famiii/, copied from the original by the late Tbeopbile Hamel, 
a Quebec arList of talent and distinction ; and the ChrisL Si Hocb 
and St. Joseph chapel, Gospel side and wilboul the choir, contains 
a picture repre?i(nsting St. Hovh and a Virgin, by Blanchard, a french 
artist, and the Virgin chapf 1^ on the Epistle side, the //o/^ Famihjt 
by Colin de Vermond. 

Church of the CongrcgatioUi 

Also in St. Roch and on St. Jose^ b street, is a plain and cut-stone 
edilice. The addition of a splendid sanctuary having beon made lately 
at a costly jiriee, renders the church one of the most attractive for 
public worship. It is a roman catholic church. 

Church of St- Sauveur. 

This is another roman catholic church, the only one in the parish of 
St. Sauveur. It was deslroyed by the great fire of 1866 and 
repaired immediately, excepl the spire, which has not been rebuilt. 
The present edifice is like many other roman catholic churches of 
Quebec^ a large cut-stone buiiding, capai^le of holding about 4,000 
persons. 

Bcinj.-^ the parish Ghurch of a very thriving and fb&t extending 
suburb, this place of worship, ere long, will doubtless have valuahl© 
paintings to ornamont its walls. 



L 
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Chalmer's Free Chiircli. 

This is a very beautiful specimen of church architecture erected 
in 1852 and situated at the head of Ste. Ursule street. It is certainly 
one of the finest buildings of the kind in Quebec, w«ll designed and 
surmounted by an elegant spire resting on a tower. It was built by 
those who cast in their lot with the Free Church of Scotland, of whom 
the late James Gibb, Esq., of Woodfield, was one of the most active 
and liberal members. The first minister was the Revd. W. B. Clark, 
formerly of Maxwelltown, Dumfries, Scotland, who was succeeded in 
1875 by the Revd. Peter Wright, the present minister. 

Congregational Churcli. 

The Congregational Church stands at the cornw of Palace and St. 
Helen streets, and is a substantial cut stone edifice in the gothic style. 
It was built in 1840, and has a handsome groined ceiling supported 
by pillars, — ^is elegantly fUrnished and accommodates comfortably five 
liundred persons. Ihe congregation has been ministered to by the 
following clergymen, m the order named: 

Revd. T. Atkinson (who founded the church.) 
Revd. James Drummond. 
Revd. A. Giekie. 
Revd. W- H. Heu-de Bourck. 
The present minister, the Revd. H. D. Powis, has presided over the 
church for nearly twenty years. The Congregation members about ' 
250 persons, and the number of communicants is about 100. 
The building is entirely free of debt. 

St. Peter's Church. 

Was erected in St. Valier street, in 1842, for the convenience of 
members of the Episcopal Church residing. in St. Roch. It is a plain 
but neat church, in charge of the Rev. M. M. Fothergill, incumbent, 
And of the Rev. H. Burgess, curate. 

Methodist Church. 

The first Methodist Minister appointed to Quebec, was the Rev. 
Samuel Merwin, in the year 1804. A commissary of the 44th Regiment, 
a local preacher, officiated for a time in 1780. Church is situated at 
the corner of St. Stanislas and Dauphine streets, is built of cut stone in 
the gothic style of architecture, and is an ornament to the city. It was 
erected in 1850, cost $56,000, and will seat comfortably 1,250 persons. 
It possesses a well finished interior and a sweet toned organ. The 
Revd. H. F. Biand is the pastor. 
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Church of Hotre-Dame dea Yictoires. 

This faae Is int6restm§f only od account of its aDtiqiiity l and being 
one or the first roman caihoUc church creeled in Canada. The building 
TVhicb siands in the lower town sqiiare, is plain and ma^ive wilbia 
and without^ and has lost by repeated repairs its antique look, though 
the walls are for the most part those erected previously lo 1690, since 
they have not been completely demolished dnriog the various sieges 
of Quebec, 

In the year 1690. according to Hawkins, amid the joy caused by the 
defeat of Sir Wilbiim Phipps in bis attempt to capture the town^ the 
fete of Noire- If awe des Vicioires was established » to be annually cele- 
brated in this church on the 7tb October, that being the day on 
which the first intelligence of the coming of the fleet ^ros received. 
After the shipwreck of the englisb fleet in (711, whioh was consi- 
dered a second victory , a little less than a miraculous interposition in 
Iheir favor, this church received the name o^ Nalre-Bame des Vidoire^t 
in ordpr lo commemorate both occasions* It was destroyed by th& 
tire from the Point Levis batteries in 17^9. It is said that iL coH' 
talned at that time a picture representing a city in flanaes, with an 
inscription i^tating that *' in the year 171 1^ when Quebec was menaced 
with Ji siege by Admiral Walker and Genv^ral Hill, oneoftbe religieuses 
prognosticated that the church and lower town would be destroyed 
by the British in a conflagration before the year 1 760. " It also con"^ 
tained the flag taken by the Canadians from Phipps' ship in 1690. 

There is no regular service in this church for a long time past, and 
it is looked on merely as a chapel under the aduuntstration of tti6 
upper town church authoritios. 



PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND HALLS. 



The Parliament Hou^. 

In its present condition, has a front of 276 feet, and is situated at 
the eastern extremity ol t4rand Battery, where it stands at an elevation 
of about 150 feet about the St. Lawrence. It consists, principally* of a 
central portion, measuring 60 feet in front by 135 in depth, three 
stones hi^^hj anrj of two wtn^s^ each lOS feel in iKUgtb, 43 in breadth, 
and two stories higbH Tho building is of enjihsh fire-brick. It was 
constructed in 185!> and 1800 for the sum of 561,514, according to % 

I Thf^ ^oacossfon of tha Bite^ under De KouvLUui dates back to 16&&-, 
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design furnished by Mr. F. P. Rubidge. The site upon which this 
structure stands contains 76,993 feet of ground, acquired in 1831 from 
the roman catholic bishop' of Quebec for a yearly aud redeemable 
ground rent of $4,886. 

Thts building contains the hall of the Legislative council and 
Assembly of the province of Quebec, and a library of near 11,600 
volumes, in charge of L. P. Lemay, a Canadian poet. 

The Post Office. 

The corner stone of the present post office was laid on the 17th 
July, 1871, by the Hon. H. L. Langevin, then Minister of Public 
Works. The- ceremony was attended with the usual accompaniment — 
depositing newspapers French and English, With the inscription given 
below, in a glass bottle with coins of the realm, i 

There is quite a legend about the edifice which preceded the present 
one on that ground. *' The History of an old House." It will be found 
in detail, page 89 of Maple Leaves.^evr Series, 1873. " Under freneh 
dominion, the old post ofSce building was occupied by a merchant 
called Philibert and of high distinction. A quarrel occurred between 
him and the intendant Bigot who, abusing his power, had every 
advantage on Philibert. Unable to obtain redress for his injuries, 
real or supposed, Philibert bitterly, although correctly, expressed his 
sentiments under the image of the Chim d'Or or Golden Dog, which 
has been replaced above the main entrance of the new post office, to 
which he added the following inscription in old freneh : 

Je svis vn chien qvi ronge l'os 

En le bongeant je prends mon repos. 

Vn tems vikndra qvi n'est pas venv 

QvE je MOItDRAT QVI MAVRA MORDV. 

1 Cette Pierre Angulaire 

da 

Bureau de Poste de la C\t6 de Qu^beo 

A 6t6 pos^e, oe 17idme jour de juillet 

1871. 

Sons le r^gne de 

Sa Majesty la Reine yiotoria» 
Son Excellence le Baron Lisgar, Gonyemenr G^n^ral, 
L'honorable Sir Naroisse Fortanat Bellean, Cheralrer, 

Lieutenant-Qouyemear, 
L'honorable Hector L. Langevin, 0. B., Ministre des 

Travaux Publics, 

Son Honneur Pierre Gameau, ^cuyer, maire de Quebec, 

Pierre Gauvreau, ftouyer, Architecte, 

Et MM. Joseph et Paul Breton, Entrepreneurs. 

Prds de cette inscription se trouvent Tinscription et la pierre angulaire dft 

Vanoien Bivoau de Poste de Qu^heo, d^moU wia le mois d'avxU 1871. 
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Of which the trans 1 ail on is : 

I AU A DOG GNAWIMG A HD^E 

While I cnaWp I take «y rest. 

Tbb time bhall come, which has mat come 

'WhEK I WJLL WTE HIM WH<^ KOW BITES HE. 

Bigot determined on revenge, and t*hillbert descending the Lo^er 
Town hill, received the sword of a french officer of the garrison 
through his body. The perpetrator of this murder left the Province ; 
the crime was not lo he forgiven- Tha brother of Phiiihert coma 
from Bordeaux lo geitle the estale, with ihe determination of taking 
vengeance on the assassin. Having ascertained that the murderer had 
gone to ihe East Indies, he pursued him thither and meeting him id ft 
street of Foiidicht^rry, killed him wiih liis sword. The name of the 
Goldi^n Dog was given on account of this embiemaiic dog having 
always been gilt. 

On the place of the building having that dog and inscription in front, 
ihe present post oflice has been lately erected and opened in the fall 
of 1873 A rier Ihe Marine Itospilal and the Custom House, It is cer 
tain I y the finest ediHce in Quei>i c. It is built of grey cut-stone^ three 
stories high, and about 80 feet by 40. The exterior is plain, hat 
pleasing, with mouldings a buve the doors and windows. Theentrancei 
at the corner of Fort and Buade streets^ is between two short columns 
of the ionic order A bust of Champlain graces the door above the 
Main entrance. 

The Custom HouBd. 

" Is situated on a lot containing SS,000 scpiare feet, south ward of 
the narbiir CLiiiniissiimt rs wharf at the confluence of the St. LawTence 
witli the rivt^r fc^t, Charles. M was designed by Mr* Thomas, of Toronto, 
and conslructed by Mr, Ths. McGreevy, who signed the contract on the 
lath Decmuber, 1856* It is a cut-stone edi lice, two stones in height, 
with a basement, founded on Uie bed of the river in deep water and 
protected on all sides by a substantial wharf of orib-work filled with 
stone. It is IxVJ feet in length, 40 in breadth, and comprises a portico 
of 60 by 34 feet on its principal facade. Jlui^ portico, which is of the 
dorie order, consists of a sediment supported by six cut-stone plated 
columns, four feet six inches diameter at their base, and resting on & 
cut-stone basement. The roof is crowned by a dome about thirty feet 
in diameter surmounted by a flag-staflf. 

The ^iW. wus purchased for Ihe sum of $32,000 which, with $227,127 
for the building makes $25t),24 7 for the whole. The works wer^ com'' 
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menced in 1856, suspended in 1857 and completed in 1860, when the 
building was occupied by the Department. The interior portion of the 
building was destroyed by fire on the 10th September, 1864, and 
rebuilt in 1865-6, at a cost of about $27,000. 

The Custom House is one of the finest buildings of Quebec. The 
present Collector of Customs is J. W. Dunscomb, Esq.*' 

The Jesuit Barracks. 

(The Jesuits College.) 

This famous old seat of learning was fully described at page 46. It 
will soon disappear for ever as appears by the following. 

The Jesuit College was taken possession of in 1765. 

By— His Excellency the Honorable James Murray, Esq., Capt. 
General and Goveraor-in-Chief of the province of Quebec, Ac, Ac. 

To Captain James Milchelson — Captain William Martin — Lieute- 
nant Smith, Messieurs Amiot, Boisseau and Moore. 

Whereas it appears to me that proper quarters and barracks are 
much wanted for the officers and troops in this garrison and it being 
apprehended that the Jesuits College may be fitted up for that purpose, 
you are hereby authorized and empowered to survey the same calling 
to your assistance such numbers of tradesmen as you may judge 
necessary in which survey, regard is to be had to a sufficient number 
of Fire places and Chimneys, to ascertain with precision the number 
of officers and private soldiers, the said College will contain, and to 
make an estimate of the expense that will attend the repairs thereof. 
And whereas the contractors* provisions, are at present lodged in the 
said College, other magazines should be found to receive the same, 
you are, therefore, further empowered to inspect into and survey that 
building known by the name of the Intendant's Palace and to ascertain 
also the charge that will attend the fitting up the same to contain the 
quantity of six thousand barrels. Reporting to me on the back thereof 
your proceedings upon this warrant which shall be to you, and every 
of you, sufficient authority. 

Given under my hand at Quebec, this 4th day of June, 1765. 
(Signed), James Murray, 

By His Excellency's Command. 

Victoria Hall. 

Was formerly the church of the Wesleyan congregation. It was 
built in 1816, in its present plain form. After the construction of the 
new wesleyan methodist church, in 1848, it was sold to private parties 
who transformed it into a lecture hall ; last year, it was again sold to 
enterprising gentlemen who repaired and made it a suitable hall for 
public entertainments. It is situated in Ste. Anne street, nearly 
opposite the Morrin College. 
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The Music HaLL 

Next to the Si. Louis Hotel, St. Lewis slreet, is certainly one of ibe 
(Inest public hiUs m the country, and Lhe largest, excepting the Bon- 
eecours Market hall, in Montreal. It cau accommodate over l,bOO 
sitlerSj and the repairs made tbis year by the proprietor^ Mr. Willis 
Russell, have made it undoubtedly one of the most perfect halls for 
theatricals that can be found In Canada and the United States. It is 
now provided with all lhe improvements of the European thealres. 
Besides the main hall, there are spacious and splendiidiy furnished 
rooms where, during Lhe interactes^ gentlemen can read lhe news- 
papers, and meet friends, ^tc. 

This Music Hall wae built in 1852, by a joint stook company and 
purchasi d these last years by Mr. Russell, the enterprising |>ropriotor 
of the St Louis and Russell hotels. The front is adorned by a rich 
colonnade which gives a good architeotural appearance ia the edifice. 

The Exchange, 

Under early French rule, comuierce in Quebec was closed to private 
individuals ; none except the powerful French companies, with very 
exclusive charters, coak! buy or sell goodSt 4c, Later, on the I lib May 
1717, lhe French Monarch by an ar/*e^ permitted the Merchants of 
Quebec and Montreal to form art Es change ; the mercantile com- 
munity ftad a repre&eraalive in the Stjiidic dm Marchands, 

No Exchange (Boiirst?), existed and in order to meet^ and discuss 
trade, it seems, leave had first to be obtained from the Intendant, 

The first Exchange dates from 18 iGand held its first naeeting in the 
lower story of lhe old Neptune Inn— (the buildingf is the same now 
occupied by the Morning Vlironide). In 182^, it removed to a room in 
tha edillceer&led by ihB Fiaii AssimAr^cE Company, in St I 'eler street. 
The ground on which the present Exchange is built, was a water l^t i 
purcha£[:sd in June l828^GOn twining ten thousand su peril cial feet. 
The honorable MathewBeU, from wdioua iho site was purchased, gave, 
as hii; subscriplion to the underiaking, a fiRh part of the purchase 
money— his donaiiou amounting to two hundred pounds- Tho public 

1 {Frtjni Qti bee QaxetU of th« \2(h Duff^mUr ISU) 

^' At u inoctiiiff of thf) Bnard uf Groen Clnth held at th&Noptmnci Inn. 

t^uebec, i>th Becembefj 1S18. 

John Wm. 'Wool ^ey in tha chair.'— It was iin^jiiTnnnRlj cj^cided to eatflhUih i 
M«rc^ha]|)a>Ex('haiigo m the lowtM- pan ttf Dm ^i'.pi me Inn, ^c., (thea follow thb 
riGaalutJnnB, ) SubacriptHJn to he, two guinoas per rtnDun^. 

On iitut-OQ of Juo-fJoneSiEaq'T reBDlTsd that the foUowing gent^amcn do fbim ft 
CO in ! 1 1 ] tti^c n f i 3 1 an !ign munt. 

Them. Edward Biqwhi JameB Hoftthi Gfiorg^ Symes, John W-Woolsey «iid E^beft 
Jdelvin.^' 
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spirit of the projectors of this undertaking was commendable and 
librrally supported by the public. One thousand pounds was soon 
subscribed to erect the building, and with the income arising from 
annual subscriptions to the reading room, no difficulty was found in 
raising the funds necessary for its completion. The first stone was 
laid with masonic ceremonies on the 6th September, 1828. 

The edifice is situated at the east end of St. Paul street ; the pro^ 
prietors were incorporated on the 6th September. 1828. The ground 
floor was intended for an Exchange : i the second story for a Reading 
room ; it is fifty feet long, thirty broad and sixteen in height. 

The Trinity House. 

** This is a corporate establishment for the due regulation of the 
Pilots who ply in^ the River St. Lawrence, and for their charitable 
support after they are disabled by age, accident or infirmity. There 
is also a fund for the relief of their widows and children. It is 
governed by a master, deputy master, and wardens, who are generally 
merchants of Quebec. The business of the corporation is transacted 
in a house in St. Peter street, not far from the Quebec Exchange. 

This establishment was« no doubt, founded in imitation of similar 
institutions in England. In the reign of Henry VIII, certain officers 
were incorporated by the name of Master and Wardens of the Holy 
Trinity : *' they were to take care of the buifding, keeping and conr 
ducting of the Royal Navy." This corporation had a foundation at 
Deptford, in Kent, containing fiAy-nine houses for decayed pilots and 
masters of ships, or the widows of such ; and the men were allowed 
twenty, and the women sixteen shillings per month. Ther<) is also a 
noble estabKshment of this kind at Hull, m Yorkshire." 

This is one of the most ancient corporations in the city. 

The first appointments dates from 6th M&y* ^805» as follows : 

John Young, Master ; Wm. Grant, Deputy ; John Painter, Hon* 
Mathew Bell, Francois Bourbeau, Alex. Auldjo, Frangois Desriyi^re^ 
James Caldwell, Wardens ; Wm. Lindsay. Registrar. 

After lasting seventy years, rendering invaluable services to nairn 
gation, it expired by act of Pariiament on the 3 1st December, 1875. 

It had for secretary, for years, Brrol-Boyd Lindsay, Esq. ; Alex- 
ander LeMoine, Esq., its late secretary-treasurer, on the 31st De- 
cember, 1875, surrendered an important trust held by him for nearly 
forty years. 

1 The Ncprlh ^pte Mlnea^.Cootnctoxi iMve leaMd it for tlMir 0«<w#, 
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Thd Quebec Pire Agsurance Ck^mpanj. 

In Ihe early part of tlie year 1816, a few private iadivi^uaia 
assembled la the lower-town and agreeil to raise a jpini-itock for tbe 
purpose of iQdemmfying each other against casualties by lire. This 
mutual insurance^ — a good idea — was too 1 raited to be of general 
use* Until that period, in order to insiire against risks by Qre, it was 
necessary to apply to offices, establiiihed beyond the seas. On the 2nd 
April ISIS, by deed sous seing pfivit it was decided to open to the 
public at large, the subscription to the joint-stock and establish a 
company to insure property, in Upper as well as in Lower Canada, 
Bills ol incorporation w^ere consef{uently introduced in Parliament 
but owing to the insuillcieocy of their provisions when referred to 
England, they were not conlirmed. In 1826, a new Bill was framed 
and in March I S2S, the act of incorporation, so long looked for, was 
obtained and the company acknowledged a Public Body. 

Both nationalities seemed to have joined in this projects The charter 
contains amongst others, ihe fallowing well-known names : Anthony 
Anderson, Henry Atkinson, George Arnold, Peter Burnet, Amable 
Bertbelot, M. P. P*. Hon. Mallhaw Bell, Louis Theodore Besserer, 
Pierre Boisseau, Jean Belanger, Francois Buleau, James Burns, Wm. 
Budden, Jas. Clarihue, Chs. Campbell, Arch d. Campbell, Tbos. Gary, 
Geo. Chapman, Andrew W. Cochran, John Greaves Clapham, John 
Cannon, M. P. P., Martin Chinic, Chs, Eusebe Casgrain, Francois 
Durette, P. Ed. Desbarals, Chovalier liobt* A. d'EstimauviUe, Amable 
Dionne, Michel Louis Juchereau Ouchesnay, Jean Fortin, Thomas 
Fargues, M. D., Capt^ Noah Freer, Hammond Gowen, James George, 
Frederick Glackemeyer, James Hunt, Dr. W. Holmes, Wm, Hossack, 
Bob, Had dan, Gilbert Henderson, George Henderson, Gordian Horaa, 
Hughes He^nry, M. P. P., Wm* Kewe, Thos, Lloyd, Marc Pascal d» 
Sales Laterriere, Jacques Le blond, Henry Lemesurier, Louis Massue, 
John Macnider, Adam Lymburm^r Mricnidt^r, John Mussoti, James h, 
Marette, Daniel McPherson, L. T. McPiierson, Colin McCallum, Fred. 
Petry, John Neilson, M. P. P., Philippe Panet, William Patton, Wm. 
Petry, James Ross, William Sheppard, Chs. Grey Stewart, Hon. John 
Stew^irt, Hon. Lt. Col, Charles de Salaberry, Benjamin Tremain, J. 
Remi Vallieres d^ St. Real, M, P. P., Robert Wood, Ac. 

It is a pleasing spectacle now to look back to this array of names 
representing dilferent nationalities all working harmoniously for the 
general good- 

The company was to he managed by fifte>^n directors ; the itock 
limited to £250,000 of shires of £tOO each. The curious clause consti- 
tuting the Secretary perpetual, caused no discussion at the time. 
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The Quebec Bank. 

Of the local Banks now in existence in Quebec, one only may be 
said to have its roots in the soil of the Past, the Quebec Bank. As 
early as 1808. the expediency of establishing^ a bank in Quebec, was 
discussed in the House of Assembly. Several objections were then 
urged, and discussions ensued ; some of which tried by the standard 
of to-day, appear curious and many, scarcely credible. 

A meeting of Quebec Merchants, took place in the Quebec Exchange, 
then held in Sault-au-Matelot street, on the 8th July 1818, to form a 
banking association with a capital not to exceed £150,000, for a period 
of twenty years. 

The bank was organized on the 7th September 1818, and the 
• following gentlemen, elected Directors by the stockholders : 
John Wiliiam Woolsey, merchant. Jean dangevin, dry goods mer- 
J. McGallum, Jr., merchant. chant. 

John Jones, Jr., merchant. P. A. DeGasp^, sheriff, Quebec. 

Charles Smith, merchant and con- W. G. Sheppard, merchant. 

tractor for army supplies of pro- John Goudie, shipbuilder. 

visions. E. Claude Lagueux, dry goods 

Louis Massue, dry goods merchant, merchant. 
Henry Black, ship owner. Benj. Tremain, merchant. 

John William Woolsey, Esq., was chosen President, and Thos. 
White, Vice-President ; the Board conferred the appointment of Cashier 
on Noah Freer, Esq.i 

In the absence of an " Act of Incorporation," no doubt the share- 
holders incurred that peculiarly desirable position for Depositors, 
called unlimited liabihty : application was then made for a Charter. 
An ** Act of Incorporation, *' to remain in force until ist August 
1831, and passed by our Parliament in March 1819, was assented 
to by His Majesty George IV, on 16th September 1822. At the 
expiration of the " Act of Incorporation '* the Charter was further 
extended by Act of Parliament to the Ist August 1836, by a subse- 

1 The above Barons of the Bank parloor represented a strong, respectable Board of 
ezper enced business men ; and the Chief ezecutiye officer, Gapt. Freer, who had 
served with distinction in the army, having been under arms, viz : at the Seconnaia- 
sance at Fort George, Niagara, in August 1813, at the Battle of Chateauguay in 1813 
(for which he had the honor of receiving a medal,) «nd at the battle of Plattsburgh, 
September 1814, was a gentleman of standing in society ; and although he had had 
no training as a Banker, his natural intelligence, industrious habits and honourable 
oonduet secured to him a tenure of thirty-four years of the important office of 
Cashier. Under a trained Banker, this old established bank would probably have 
become the leading monetary Institution of the Proviuce. Accounts were kept in it by 
His Excellency, the Commander in Chief, the Lord Bishop and all the most respect- 
ed men of business in the city ; it had for its legal adviser that distinguished Jurist 
and statesman, the late Andrew Stuart, Q. C, and for a lung time member for the 
city; he on several occasions of difficulty appears to have steadied the Directors and 
the cashier in their coarse and guided the Bank into a harbour of safety. 
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quent act, iha Charier was further exlended Id 1st June 1837, That 
year, coD^titutional Government was suspended far a timej m conse- 
quence of the disturbed State of the Province e.iid with that suspension, 
the powers^ and rights of thf Qut^bec Baak* The Directors were quits 
at a lo?s what course to pursue under the circumstarce ; so they deter- 
mined to wind up the bank and look steps accordingly, reducing the 
business and providing for the return of the capital to the slockholdera. 
Pohlical disturbances having been quelled, the demands of trade soon 
intluced them to think Better of tbeir course and in the absence at 
Parhamenlary authority, it was determined to apply to the Imperial 
Government for a Royal Chartf^r. The able Cashier, Mr. Noah Freer, 
was requested to prouoed to England to place himself in communica-' 
tion with the Home Government on the subject. A Royal Charter 
was granted, also authorizing th^^ Directors to apply to the Provincial 
Parlialnent for a renewal of their old Charter, By the Provincial Act 
32 Vict , Cap. CXXVtIp '* An Act to amend and consolidate the acts 
forming the Charter of the Quebec, the origin of the Bank is assumed 
lo be the lioyal Charter of His (ate Majesty, William IV ; the Charter 
was renewed to Uie 1st of January 1870. The authorised capital is 
increased lo £750,000, and the number of Directors limited lo seven- 
The Hoyal Charter of the Quebec Bank was lust renewed under the 
Act relating to Banks and Banking (34 Vict., Cap. I,) and Is thereby 
extended lo the IslJuly 1881. 

Tht.^ management of this flourishing Institution has been, since lfi64, 
committed to James Stevenscm, Esquire. The present building as a 
Bankf the handsomest in the city, was erected in 1863, by Ed. Sta- 
ve ley, Esquire, architect, at a cost of ^G 0,000. 

Jda Basque Nationale. 

The creation of La Banqun Nalionale in Quebec^the foundation of 
La Danqtie du> Peuple, in Montreal, represent an era in the commercial 
history of both cities. Expunsion cf trade, here gave rise to 
the firsjt inbtituiion ; the existing banking accommodation being 
considered insufUcient. The idea of founding this bank ongin- 
ftted with the directors of the Caisse d'Emnomie tte I^Qir^-Damt d§ 
Quebec, in 1S56. On 22nd Dec, 1858, pursuant to a requisition, i they 

1 K. Chinio, C. T*to. O. Thibiudeaii, IT. O. TfiSBi6r,l>.Diitaanlt^ O, BobitaUla, MD-, 
Iiaac \ionOii, A- HHriit;! ami >\ Y^i^iiiu^ H. L. t^nngavin, M. Teflsior, Dr. BjuUarge □% 
C- Citig^Ma.rii T. LeHim t^ H^ QGT4iii.in, ArFortlQ, Fh Gourdeau, F. LavDiet A^ B SirotSt 
O. LangioiiT Df Hinfrei, F. lluteau, A. N. Vflrrott F. ThibamJeaiit O. B. Duboat^ 
N/Faiichi:!*] F^ L. Lungevia. A. H&ciil'L^^U. fi^ I<YSt;hutte, F, O. BolEvcrt, Ls. Amiot] 
F. V^ziiia, L. E. Blais, O. Lrirottx. MiX- I/uMpiiiia, J. B. i'r.JUCAUt N> GiiBaultr F. O^ 
LatuUppu P. <;hatGaiivert, O^ Kichard, E. G»boum La, LaTOs«, O. 8, Biirt)i& Z* 
Chartrd, S. Ijarveau, E- M clioti, 11. Landry, C Titu, V. T^tu, S. Eobergfi, d B. 
Morintfi^ttDfO^ Huol, 8h Mattti, F. lilranturi^t. L. J, Q. Fi«e^ J. D> ^ruiuMau, Hi 
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and their friends held a meeting at the office of the Savings. Bank, to 
forward the plan. The charter was obtained in 1859 — the capital 
•subscribed for, $1,000,000, and a boafd of directors elected in April 
1860. First board : E Chinic. U J. Tessier, I. Thibaudeau, Dr. 01. 
Rofdtaille, Girice T6tu, P. Valine, and A, Joseph. The present capital 
is $^,000,000. This Bank's expansion, success and extensive business is 
too well-known to require special mention. It has, with the except ion of 
A. Joseph, Esq , replaced by Henry Atkinson, Esq , the ?ame board of 
directors it had sixteen years ago. Mr. Joseph left it to take the presi- 
dency of the Stadacona Bank One of the most energetic of its founders, 
FranQois V^zlna, Esquire, was unanimously chosen as the manager 
of the new bank, in I860, and has continued ever since; wilh his 
successful management, is associated, its rise, stability and present 
prosperity. _ 

By recently purchasing and building on, the lot adjoining, jointly 
with La Gaisse d'Economie Nolre-Dame de Quebec, it has /loubled its 
local. Lasi summer, the new building being finished, it was decided 
to adorn suitably its interior ; the task was confided to able artists ; 
the results, we find thus alluded to in the city Press : 

'< The refining influences of art surroundings cannot be overrated, 
and they are made apparent in the magnificent collection of paintings, 
medallions and ornaments which have been placed on the interior 
Wdlls of the Bank by Mr. J. Weston, portrait painter and artist, of 
Montreal. Upon entering the building and loojcing upwards, will be 
seen on the panel of the ceiling a large palming representing the Arms 
of Quebec, with ihe motto, Niturd forlis, industrid crescil. The female 
figure is that of a beautiful young woman, classically attired, gazing 
towards the heights of Quebec, the broad pellucid waters of the St. 
Lawrence intervening ; a beaver at her feet is gnawing his busy way 
through a large trunk of a tree. Around this prominent central pic- 
ture, there are six medallions? containing very picturesque and alle- 
gorcal subjects taken from the. well-known designs to be found on 
the notes of various values issued by the Bank. The sketches which 
look so well on the paper are reproduced in a masterly manner by Mr. 
Weston. Ghoice, well assorted and vigorous colouring give a special 
^ charm to thbse figures ; there is th ^ man with the sheaf of corn, and 
the horse looking over bis shoulder in the expectation of a nibble ; 
two graceful female figures, as reapers, with sickles in their bands. A 
splendid painting of a handsome sailor, is seen on their $4 bills. 
ThH left hand panel contains a large painting tak^n from the river 
«nd looks towards the Gape, embracing the quay to and from which 
innumerable steamers and sailing ships are leaving and arriving. It 
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ia a glorious sunset, and from behind the precl pilous heights upon 
whiclj are seen the grim, ^ay Cila4el walls, tha opalL^soent rays are 
shooting like a gorgeous halo tinted with every delicate variety of 
prismatic coloring ; the changing hues of the reflective ripple or Ihs 
breeze ; the stirred waiers are also rendered with great Datura In eps and 
elTect. The companiun panel-picture on the right hand side of the 
building ifi historical, and represents Jacques-Gartier viewing Quedec 
for the lirgt titno* It is life-like ; ihe bronzed face of the hardy 
discoverer is lit up with a glow of anUcipating delight at having, at 
length, found a suitable haven far his frail craft. He grasps the Ulkr 
that has guided them lo this safe and magnihcent harbour^ and points 
out to the surrouading crew the unrivalled position and accommoda- 
tion it alfords. Four medallions are placed, one at each corner of 
this work of art, illusLrative of the lives of the Indian inhabitants at 
that period. Again, upon raising the eyes to the ceibng, immediately 
over the couaters, the Dominion coat of arms surrounded by four 
exquisite portraits of those heroes— Jac-ques-Cartier, Wolfe, Chamfflain 
and Montcalnij Over tlie walls of the safes, the doors of which are 
painted in excellent imitation of Jasper marble and surrounded with 
embossed, gilded ironwork, there ere two pictures representing the 
staple imports of Canada, showing the bush life and the tields of 
golden grain, as w^e 11 as the large Vessels through whose ports thou- 
sands of feet of valuable timber is being shipped* Another striking 
picture is one showing a group of ship-wrecked sailors^ sitting by a 
jagged remnant of a spar and earnestly gazing out on to the mad sea 
waveSj which are tumbling in foamy fury on the beach at Iheir feet. 
Great taste, capability of desi^^n and originality of treatment are 
distinctive In Mr. Weston's productions ; for instance, the smooth 
velvety sheen in the alternate panels around the walls, imitating green 
damask or the glittering polish of the marble, are the very chifs* 
d'(EUi:re of a painter's art, and the Ban que Nationale can congratulate 
itself upon being an Art Gallery, in addition to a well-founded and 
excellent monetary insUtution* We congratulate them on this and 
thank Mr. Weston for having so tastefully embellished on© of our 
leading Quebec banking houses." ' 

Union Bank of Iiower Canada, 

With a view of furnishing increased banking facilities in the ctty 
the want of which was felt by the commercial community, this insti- 
tution was established during the summer of 1865 ; a very active in- 
terest in its promotion, being taken by Charles E. Levey, Esq., one of 
our leading merchants, then about retiring from mercantile life, who, 
with other merchants j undertook the establishing of this inatitution. 



^ 
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A charter was obtained from Parliament, on the 18th September, 
1865; Capital $2,000,000, $1,000,000 to be subscribed, and $100,000 
paid up before commencing business ; this was rapidly accomplished, 
upon books being opened. A meeting was held on the 13th December, 
1865, the Hon. J. Gauchon in the Chair, when the following Board of 
Directors were appointed, viz : Messrs. Charles E. Levey, Thomas 
McGreevy, Geo. Irvine, Q. C, G. H. Simard. W. Rhodes, Edward 
Poston, and Simeon Leli^vre ; at the next meeting the directors, 
nominated Chs. E. Levey and Thos. McGreevy respectively. President 
and Vice-President. 

Active operations were commenced on the 14th December, 1865, 
with Mr. William Dunn, as Cashier. Ill health having compelled Mr. 
Dunn to resign his office, the present manager, Mr. Peter MacEwen, 
who was appointed originally at the Branch office, at Montreal, was 
promoted as cashier, to conduct its extensive business at Quebec. 
The building originally occupied was leased from the Richelieu Na- 
vigation Company ; it was soon found insufficient for its banking 
operations, as a larger staff was required for the increase of its 
business, having a Savings Bank also attached, at which a consider- 
able business was done and the deposits very large. On the 1st May, 
1875, the Bank not only purchased the property then leased from the 
Richelieu Company, but also acquired the adjoining lot ; it enabled 
them to erect the splendid banking house which the Institution at 
present occupies, not only having ample accommodation for the main 
offices and the Savings Bank, but extra offices leased to different tenants 
at a rental of about .£700 per annum. It stands on the corner of St. 
Peter and Des Soeurs streets; the plans were prepared by Messrs. 
Hopkins and Wiley, of Montreal, and the work carried out under the 
survey of Mr. Henry Staveley, of Quebec, architect. 

Stadacona Bank. 

This monetary institution was incorporated in 1873, on an autho- 
rised capital of $1,000,000. Subscription books were opened 10th Oct. 
1873. The following were the provisional Directors : 

Hon. P. Gameau, M. P. P., Chairman, Adolphe P. Caron, Esq., M. 
P., Messrs. William Drum, S B. Foote, T. H. Grant, Norbert Germain, 
J. W. Henry, John Laird, Ad. G. Tourangeau. 

Subsequently, A. Joseph, Esq , was elected President, and W. R. 
Dean, Esq., Cashier. 

The Bank opened for business on 9th March, 1874, in the building 
in St. Peter street, formerly occupied by the Bank of Upper Canada. 

Capital subscribed 9th March, 1874, $591,500. Paid, $133,700. 
« " 31st « 1876, $1,000,000 Paid, $971,330- 
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TOE LITERARY AXD HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

1824. 

OfflcerB for 1876. 

President,-^ James Sleyeason, Esq. 

Tst Yicb-Pregident, — CoL Siratige. 

2nd do H. S. M, Bouchette, Esq. 

3rd do H. S. ScoU, Esq. 

4th do Doctor W. BoswelL 

Treasurer.— Wi J li am Hossack, Esq. 

Librarian, — R. MacLeod, Esq. 

Beco rdi g S e cr etary f-^Cy rilleTessier, Esq. 

Corresponrimg Secretary, — W. Clint, Esq, 

Council Secret^iry, — A. HobeTtson, Esq. 

Curiitor of the Moseam,— tl. M. LeMoine, Esq. 

Curator of A]>paratus, — Uapl. Asbe, 

Additional members 6r ihe Conncil.^J. Whitehead, fievd. H. 
Powis, J. h\ Belleau, Edwin Pope, Esquires. 

INSTITUT CANADIEN, 
1848- 

OFFICERS FOE 1876, 

Hon. P. J, 0. Ghauveau, — ffonorary Presidmt. 
Ed . H ^ m [ 1 1 ard , E sq . , — President 

J. 0. Fontaine, Esq., f ^^^^ ^ remenis. 

L. P. Vallee, ^f^q.^— Treasurer. 

Chs J one as t Esq,, — Assistant-Treasurer. 

H. J. .1. B. Chouinard, K^q.,— Recording Secrelary. 

A^t^hu^'au"e!E^'^■• }^««'««' Bicording S.crelari«. 
H- A. Turcotte ^zq.,— Corresfonding Secretary. 

Tbom^^noT^lq''^'' l^""'""' Corresponding Sea^lariu. 
Louis P. Turcotte, Esq., — Librarian. 
Yictor BeJanger. Esq., — Ouraior of Museum. 

Board of Directors, 

The President; Vice-President: Treasurer; Recording Secretary i 
Corresponding Sccrelarj ; Librarian ; Curator of Museum ; M^. Ca- 
zeau; M. Je Cure de Quebec ; M. I'abb^ L. N. Begin; Hon, P. Gar- 
nean, M. P. P. ; P. B. Casgrain, M. P. ; Ph. J. Jolicosur; T. Ledrott ; 
L. J. C. Fiset ; Jean Blanchet ; D. J. Montanibaull ; T. E Roy ; Gha. 
Joncas ; Aleiis Gariepy ; J. F. Beiieau ; Arthur Vali6# ; P. M, A. 
Genest, 
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The Quebec Press, 1764—1876. 

" Quebec Gazelh, 21 June 1764. Le Fanlasquey 19 Nov. 1857. 

Courrier de Quebec, 24 Nov. 1788. T?ie Vindicator, December 1857. 

The Quebec Herald, 24 ]^:0V. 1788. Le Gascon, 3 March 1858. 

Ihe Quebec Herald, 26 Nov. 1788. V Observaleur, 9 March 1858. 

Quebec Daily Mercury, 5 Jny. 1805. La Citadelle, 3 April 1858. 

Le Canadien, 22 Nov. 1806. The Quebec Herald, 5 May 1858. 

Courier de Qudbec, 3 Janry. 1807. Le Charivari, tO May 1858. 

Le Vrai Canadien, 7 March 1810. Le Chicot, 1858. 

The Commercial List, 14 May 1816. L^. Bourru, Isl February 1859. 

Le Telegraphe, 1820. The Gridiron, 23 July 1859. 

La Sentinelle, 1822. La Reforme, 9 June 1860. 

Gazelle Palriotiqtie, 12 July 1823. LilUraltur Canadien, 26 Sep. 1860. 

La Sentinelle de QuSbec, 11 May Les Debats, 22 March 1862. 

1826. Quebec Daily News, May 1862. 

VElecteur, 16 July 1827. Le Grognard, 27 September 1862. 

The Star, 5 December 1827. The Exponent, May 1863. 

VAbeille Canadienne, 7 Dec. 1833. L'Echo des Imbiciles, 26 July 1863. 
The Telegraph, 7 March 1837. La Tribune, 23 August 1863. 

The Morning Herald, 25 April 1837. La Scie, 29 October 1863. 
Le Liberal, 17 June 1837. The Dagger, 2 November 1863. 

Le Fanlasque, August 1837. La Mascarade, 14 November 1863. 

The Literary Transcript, 13 Janry La Lime, 18 November 1863. 

1838. La Semaine, 2 January 1864. 
The Quebec Transcript, 16 January JTie Arrow, 6 April 1864. 

1839. VEclair, September 1864. 
Journal des Etudiants, 1841. La Scie lllustrie, 11 Feb. 1865. 
Vlnstitul, 7 March 1841 . VOrgane de la Milice, 17 April 1865 
British North American, 10 May 7Vi«5/cMtoconaPMnc/i,20May 1865. 

1841. The Sprite. 7 June 1865. 

The Quebec Argus, 3 Nov. 1841. Le Progris, 6 September 1865. 
L Artisan, 5 October 1842. Gazette du Commerce el de VJn^ 

The Standard, 29 NovemJjer 1842. dustrie, 12 May 1866. 
Le Journal de Qiibec, 1 Dec. 1842. L'Electeur, 19 May 1866. 
The Quebec Herald, 19 Oct. 1843. The Comet, 27 October 1866v 
Le Castor, 7 November 1843. The Telegraph, 1st May 1867. 

Quebec Times, 10 February 1844. VEv^nement, 15 May 1867. 
The Berean, 4 Apnl 1844. L'Echo du Peuple, Ist June 1867. 

Freeman's Journal, 7 June 1844. Ij Omnibus, 1867. . 
Le Menestrel, 20 June 1844. La Sangsue, 14 September 1867. 

Commercial Courrier ^ Jan. 1845. The Quiver, 12 December 1867. 
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7^ Guardian, 4 October 1S45. Le Charivari €anadien,h June 1863. 
Morning Chronick, 18 May 1847. Saturday Review, 14 Nov. 1868, 
L' Amide fa HeJigion ei de la Pa- L" Opinion NaiionaU, Z May 1870* 

irief 18 December 1847. V independanf , June 1870. 

The Quebec; Spectator, tMa^y 1848. Tfit Saturday Budgd,\%^o\ . 1870. 
The Emigrant, 25 May 1848. UOfdnion du Pmple, 8 April IS7L 

VAbeitle, Octobor IS48. Iriih Seniinel, 8 February 1872. 

Canadim Indepmdantf May 1849. The irish t^Oi'ijfn, July 1872. 
La Sentinelts du Peupis, 25 March VEsp^rance, 2S September 1872, 

1850. L'Echo d§ la Semon, Nov. 1371 

L'Ordre Social, 2S March 1850. The Daily Telegraph, May 1874. 
UOuvrier, 6 May 1851, Le Culiivatiur, 3 Sept. 1874. 

La Voix du Peupk, 26 Dec. 1851. Le Journal de Si. Rocky 23 Jan 
Our Journal, 24 Sept. 18.>2. 1875. 

Prolestani Times, 3 Sept. 1853. L' Union de St. Boeh ei de St. Sau- 
The Quebec Colonic, 1853. veur, 12 June 1875. 

The Observer, 30 March 1854. The Lance, 14 August 1875. 

Vinddpendml. tat July 1854. The Daily Tdegraph, S Nov, 1&75. 

Le National, 20 November 1855. 7 he Northern Star, 20 Nov. 1875. 
Milifanj Gazette, 17 January 1857. The Quebec Star, 27 Nov. 1875. 
Le CoutTier du Canada^ 1st Feb. Lu Volonte, 1st March 1876, 

18 J7. ^ Le Figaro, 10 March 1876. 

La Gitadelh/9 May 1857. Le lieveil, 20 May 1876. 

Population and Area of Quebec. 

" The population of Quebec has regularly increased :it numbered GO 
persons in 1620,^7,(}«J0 in 1720,— y.OOO m 1759,^19,880 in l8t6,— 
20.3% in 1825,-25,016 in 1831,-40,000 in 1848,^^2.053 in 1852,— 
59,990 in 18CI and 5&.699 in 1871, The decrease during this last 
decade is, in fact, only afiparent and more than accounted for by the 
removal of the Imperial troops and Government ollicials in 1865 and 
1870. 

'* According to ?iaiiona;ifj/, [our population is divided as foJlows : 
Trench Canadians 3,974, irish 12,345, scotch l,86t 

dutcij 8, ilalians 69, jews 15, russians 29, Scandinavians 48, Spanish 
20, welch 24> swIss S^ germans 334, africaus 1?, indians 2, various 
origins 13, and origin not givi^n 47. According to faiths, it is Ihua 
divided : — roman calholics 52, 357,anglicans 4, 059^ baptists 1G6, Jewish 
81, lutherians 29, congregational 130, adventists 7, raethodists 794, 
presbyter ians 1,613, |iroiehtanis of various cjeeds 373. Of ihe 
churches in the city there are: — 1 baptisl, 9 roman catholic, 4 
anglican, 1 mtthodist, 2prisby£erian and one fcr congregalionaliata. 
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The benevolent instilulions are eniimepated as follows: — 5 hospitals witk 
450 inmates, 4 orphanages with 278 inmates, I general asylum with 
€4 inmates, besides the Beauport Lunatic Asylum with 830 inmates. 
Of educational institutions f there are six colleges and universities fre- 
quented by 372 pupils, 6 boarding schools for young ladies frequented 
by 875 pupils. The common schools of the city are attended by 
10,245 children. As to illiterate, 6,283 are unable to read and 8,821 
unable to write. Our population includes 49 deaf and dumb and 51 
blind persons. In 1870 the number of births was 1,786 and the 
number of deaths 1,119." (Langelier's Guide Book 1874.) 

The city comprises about ten original concessions, or seigniorial do- 
mains — strips of land running generally from east to west. Until 
1854, when the Seigniorial Tenure Act abolished the lods etventes, Ac, 
the sale of real estate in the city was subject lo a seigniorial impost 
equal to one twelRh of the price, payable to the seigniors. Government 
capitulated these revenues, compensating in a fixed sum each seignior ; 
this indemnity was paid over in 1875. 

The chief Fiefs are the Fief du Sault-au-Matelot, belonging to the 
Quebec Seminary. The Ursulines, the Fabrique, the heirs Larue, the 
Hdtel-Dieu, the Recollets, had each Ihelr Domains. The Fief of Cape 
Diamond and another belonging to the Fabrique Notre-Dame. The 
Fiefs Becancour and Villeraye are owned by the heirs Larue. There 
is also the Fief Sasseville. The Recollets Fief is now vested in the 
Crown. 

"The area comprised within the city limits is 7,386 acres. The 
number of houses (in 1874), is 8,302, of which 7,941 are inhabited and 
361 not inhabited, besides 106 building. The inhabitants of these 
houses form 12,264 families^ The male population is 27,962 and the 
female 31,737.— It must be observed that all the above figures on the 
population, schools, dwellings, dtc, of Quebec are compiled from the 
last census of Canada, taken in April 1870, or over four years ago." 
{Langelier's Guide Book, 1874.) 



MARKETS. 

Upper Town Market. 

A very old market place in the city, was that held until 1844, on 
the square between the Basilica and the Jesuits Barracks. It dates 
back to about 1686. In 1844, on the site of the Jesuit Church, Garden 
street, were opened the range of stalls still in existence— in a one 
story wooden building. It is likely, this summer, to be superceded by 
the new market contracted for outside of St. John's Gate. 
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Finlay Market, 

At the beginniDg^ of the century a wealthy citizen, Mr. Finlay left 
to his native city a legacy to improve its roads and bigtways .: it was^ 
we were told, diverted from its ohject, aller lils death and the site 
of the small Lower Town M&rkei purchased with the proceeds^ 
hence its name of Finlay Market. Previous to that and id fact until 
recently, the diminutive square iti front of the church Noire-bam^ des 
Viclnirfs, lower I own, was Ihe market : the site on which stood pre- 
vitiufly Charoplain's warehouse, was conceded in 1687, hy Denonville, 
for the Church^'* it being too narrow to build on it, a King's ware- 
house." On the 25 Sept. 1708, the French King made an ordnance 1 
compel lini? sellers to bring their produce on the Lower Town market 
for sale, all except *^ eels/' w^hich might he sold, on board the boats^ 
Ac. These two markets having been found totally insuRlcient^ in the 
requisite accommodation, the City Council decided in 1854, to cover 
over with wharves the open space herelofore so useful to the river craft 
and for ri^pairing wrecked vessels, on account of the soft muddy 
beach — between the King^s and the Napoleon wharf. Though this 
sclieme deprived the city of a much valued harbour, the Cul-de-SaCt 
it presented a splendid site for a vast market, and wharves for the 
growing steam fleet of the neighboriDg localities. 

Champ lain Market. 

The Parliament Buildings having hr^B. destroyed by fire in 1854, 
and there heiDg incessant bickering in those days, as to where Parlio. 
ment was to sit permanently, the Corporation of tho cjLy managed to 
secure for the trifling sum of 5100, th« cut stone materials, composing 
the walls of this once gorgeous pile. The stone alone was worth 
several thousand of pounds ; it was hurried down to the Lowar Town 
and procured with work for the lahoi Inp class, the largest market 
Hall in the city ; it now staniis with its stately colonnade facing the 
Terminus of the Grand Tnmk Ferry and numerous stalls, shops and 
w^arehouses^the cheapest Ijuilding in Qutsbec. Being in the vici* 
nity of the spot where Champlain had spent twelve of the most event 
ful years of his life, it was called after him Champlain Market, 

St. Paul's Market. 

The site of this market was acquired from the Ordnance Officers 
in IS3I. His used chietly as a hay, cattle and wood market ; Iba 
monlhly Fair of horses, cews, etc. is held there in summer Us hall was 
hunit down in 1843 and rebuilt of wood; it tms no pretention t<^ 

1 EUITS ET 0RI10»l!TANCli9i Yol, IHj P. 425, 
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beauty of design and accomnxodates, but a limited number of butchers. 
It adjoins the jetty built In 1730 by the French Government, to form a 
harbour for the protection of the small riyer craft, conveying to the 
city, wood, hay, stone, lime and other produce. Of this jetty, the con- 
struction of the adjoining long wharf and Gas works have left no 
trace. 

The Berthelot Market. 

A small market hall built about 1840 for the accommodation of the 
residents of the suburbs, on land belonging to the late Amable Ber- 
thelot d'Artigny, for a long time one of our distinguished city mem- 
bers. 

The New St. John'& Gate Market. 

This is in process of construction and will be on a grand scale. 

The Jacques Cartier Market. 

Near the St. Roch Church, on Crown street, there is large white 
brick building, two stories high, dating from 1856 or thereabouts. 
The lower story is used for butchers stalls and the other is a public 
hall for lectures, theatrifcal representations, Ac, capable of seating 
2000. It is a neat looking edifice and has been newly decorated. 

The Old and the New Jail. 
1810. 

Georgio III. — Craig Gub. 

" Career iste bonos a pravis vendicare possit I " 
May this prison separate the wicked from the good ! 

In 1810, under the reign of "Little King Craig," a massive stone 
structure was erected with a yard well walled in, on St. Ann street, 
facing St. Andrew's school house. When finished, it cost £15,000 and 
was occupied as a jail for the first time in 1814. It is recorded in 
Hawkins, that on the site on which it stood, there appeared to bfr a 
species effort, the ruins of which were still visible at the beginning 
of the century, though we find no^allusion to it in Canadian annals, l 

1 Champlaita, in 1608, being at a loss for a. look-up at Quebec^ sent down 
to Tadousac the murderous locksmith Jean Duyal, from whence he was 
brought up for trial and execution at the foot of Mountain Hill, as stated at 
page 4, of this volume. Later on, prison accommodation was doubtless 
found in the cells of Fort St. Louis, the only structure secure against foreign 
or domestic assault. The Fort, quite distinct from the Castle St Louis, 
looms out with its bastions and embrasures, on the plan of the city for 1664« 
publishecl by abb^ Faillon. When the Intendant held his court, in 1674, In 
bia Palace, facing the Palais Harbor, the place must have been pjovideii 
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For hair a century tha latin inscription, with data above ffuoted, orna- 
mented the main entrance, and was a deep subject of thought to 
every latin school hoy of the city; that myslarious point of exclama- 
tion 1 closing it, being more particularly dwelt on. The inscription has 
disappeared before the march of modern intellect, as "woll as the fatal 
gallery on which Gharlind — the Monarques — Meehan, and dozens of 
other criminals once stood, before wafting their last adieu to the gajiing 
crowd— ■' Moriturij te salutaut.'* A narrow door led to the fatal hal- 
cony provided with a pulley, a transverse beam and drop. No trace 
whatever to recall the memories of the Quebec Talbooth ; nothing, 
axcept tbe well preserved ana still very legible initials on the walls or 
floor of the prison eel Is j in Iho basement : all of which in the north 
wing, reoQaln with their dreary remtniscencos of the impecunious 
debtor, the felon and convicted murderer. One cell has been mo- 
dernised and litted up for the reception of the M S S and anliqiiariaE 
and historical treasures of the LUeranj and flistoricul SocUty — the 
Lessee of that wing of the old Talbooth. 

Have we no *' Old Mortality '' to jiluck from those sombre case- 
mates, materials *' to point a moral and adorn a tale '"? There are 

yvith a lock-up, jsince we taa.'H irt abbd Fftillon'e work, of tho inaarcemtitm 
theireii] tif that refractt^ry abbd de Fenelon, a brother of the fa.moi:!A ari^li- 
bishop of Cambrai, detained for trial, Jn August, t^^^i the abb^ was tried 
for having p reached a viuie^nt sermon at Kn-^terj agEiiijst the exoeseiTO 
Eorv^tn (foreod labor), ordered by Governor do Fruntenftc, to build Fort 
Cataraquy. Ho appesirod befi»re court with hia hat oti ; and when told to 
removo Itt, thrust it on deeperj recusing the tribunal, UUlmately the King 
get matters to rights. This early Quebec jail stood in tho Intondance, built 
ors the site of the bre^'ery previously established thero by Talon. Sutso- 
queutly, oelift %vere provided in the French BartackSj b rooted about 1750, 
near pal Jioo Rate (the Artillery Barrackfi,) where public elocutions also took 
place, we belierc^ until tho St* Ann street Jail was opened in ISl^. Stiita 
delinquents were incarcerated in 1775, the American officers iiQ DaupliiilQ 
prison, near St. John's Gate, the privates in tho H&collet^ Conventr on Garden 
street and in the SeToinary ; Judge Henry was a prig jner here from Jaa, 17T6> 
to August of tbe same year. Pierru DuCalvet, the re^tlees agitator^ was im- 
mured in the Recrjllqta Convent-cells three years (1779- 17B2), with tha 
seditious printers, Me|]lets and Jotard- David McLane was executed ob 
gallows hill, in 17*^7. The Hutten ti. Ik^epveu, on the Flalp!^ of AbrahamjWaro i 
place of execution in the earlier French and English thues ; eiome of FrincQ 
Edward's soldiers were to b& ^hot there for desertion iu 1792, The second 
batch of AtDeriL;a.n State ptisunera^ including General W infield Scott, wepo 
kept in durance m 1B15, in Judge Da Bonne's solid old «tcne house At 
Eeanport and the American syuipathiaers of 1337, General Theller, CeloBel 
D^dgQ, and others, wero lodged on the Citadel, though not aecurat^. 
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those yet amoDgst us who can recollect a sheep stealer, Ducharme, in 
April 1827, giving before the multitude his last death struggle in the 
gripe of the executioner, for sheep stealing. Our criminal code has 
altered since then ; at present, it requires much interest for a man 
to be hung in Quebec. 

The New Jail. 

" Has been constructed from a design prepared by Mr. Charles Bail- 
lairg6, architect, of Quebec, in conformity with the requirements of the 
Prison Inspectors. It is situated on the Plains of Abraham, about 
one mile beyond the walls of the city, on a property measuring thirty- 
two acres in extent and purchased from J. Bonner, Charles Fitzpatrick, 
and Mrs. Widow Codville, at a cost of $18,500. The site having been 
considered objectionable by the military authorities, its construction 
was deferred until a later period. This diflBculty was afterwards 
settled and the contract for the construction was signed by Messrs. 
Murphy and Quigley, for a sum of $64,000. Operations were com- 
menced in 1861, suspended in 1864 and completed in 1867, the cost of 
building amounted to $137,932.12, on account of additional works 
besides those mentioned in the contract. The prison was handed over 
to the sheriff on the first of Jun^ 1867. 

It now consists, an other wing is to be added, of a central block, 
88 by 50 feet, four stories high, an eastern block adjoining this one, of 
50 by 48 feet, three stories high ; an east wing, ai right angles with 
the latter, and in which the cells are constructed, measuring 47 feet 
in breadth by 108 in length, and three stories in height ; awing, with 
water closets, 'of 14 by 26 feet, three stories, on the east side of the 
last wing ; and a south wing, or r^^ar extension of the central block, 
wherein are located the chapels for the prisoneis, measuring 66 by 40 
feet, and three stories in height. 

In its present unfinished state, this jail contains 138 cells, or one 
half of the number conteoD plated when the building is finished by 
the addition of the west wing. There are 70 single and 27 double 
cells ; 41 are used for female prisoners. The outside walls are 
coursed rock masonry. 

This prison is remarkable for its healthiness and good ventilation, 
while the spot on which it stands is one of the most beautiAil around 
Quebec." 

Our Ocean Perry. 

One of the greatest advantages with which Quebec is favored during 
the summer months, is the facility and regularity of communication 
enjoyed by its people with distant European communities. With clock 
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like precision, at nine a.m. each Saturday, a TnagniScent Allan Steamer 
leaves our wharves for Liverpool while several other lines, during the 
week sail for Glasgow, London, ic. 

The wonderful developement which Ocean Steam Navigation has 
attained siaca ISd3, at Quebec and Montreal, is deserving of some 
mention. If on one hand^ the Allan's can thank Canada for a mail 
auhsi ly, on the other Quebec and Montreal may consider themselves 
forlunate in possessing citizens giRel with such enterprize and indo- 
mitable spirit. We clip the following from an English paper : 

*' Tho eitflasire lino of ocoAnltJ steam^ra known aa tha '^ Allan Line/' U 
ftUke ohq of the mo$t impfirtant and ttne of tlie be^t known nmoag thoae tfaat 
leaTfl Liverpffd* Started some twenty years ago aa only a very small line, 
it baa airtce been derekpod into a fie et of twenty -five of the finest and moit 
improved class of steam crs ; and in eeti mating its importancej it is impoBsible 
to orer]cH>k its usefulness in the eponing up of one of the most beautiful xnd 
most fertito of our Britiah territories* Under the present arrange menU a 
mnil fitoamer leaver Lirerpool for Quebec and Montreal every Thursdij, 
Gulling at Londonderry on Fridays to embark passengers and m ails ^ wbUa 
other steamers l^are for llaUfax and Baltimore every alternate Tueadajj 
calling an the ne^tt day at Queeastown* With respect to the firat branch of 
these arrangements it may bo stated tbnt the route t^ken ie supposed to be 
ihii most eligible for Canada and the Western States^ inasmuch a? it ooni' 
birif^s the advantages of tbe shortest sea passage with speedy inland convey- 
ance ; and with respcot to the latter branchy it may also be mentioned th&t it 
is the most direct route to the Southern and Central States^ and is tbe tn ail 
route for Noya Scotia, New Brunswick, Prtnae Edward Island, KewfoundlEmd 
and Bermuda. The weekly service between Liverpool and Quebeo was oom^ 
meneed in 1859* 

On tbe termination of tbe war our intercourse wi(h distant eountrifri 
revived^ and from 183^9 to tbo present time tbe servico between Liverpool 
and Canada baa been continued, tbe Messrs Allan receivin* & aubsidy froifl 
the Canadian Government for carrying tbe mails. Tbe first vessels built for 
the purpf>se were of 1,500 tons gross measurement, but as the trade increased 
gtenincrs of larger size and eap^ible of greater speed were added. The [ire' 
font Beet consists entirely of 9erew steamers, nearly all of which were built 
by one of the most experienced shipbuilding firms on the Clyde. Tb* 
*' Allan " apppar, in fact, to have always been favourite ahipa in the pai* 
icnger trade. For many years after the commene ement of the •nterpriieK 
euiigratkui to Canada waa comparatively triDtng, tbe colony not then being 
in such a prosporo'is oondition as now. As we have before stated^ the St. 
Lawrence route to Quebec is the shortest in mileage from pert to port, evfa 
by the route vt^ Cape Eaee ^ and during the summer months, when tbe 
Fteainers take the route by the Straits of Belle Isle» the distance iff fftill 
futthor shurtened by about twenty boura. It is, moreover, oonjiderod to bft 
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the saf^r Way, in eonsequenoe of there being a mncli less traffio along that 
route, and at the same time less liability of encountering those dense fogs 
which interfere so materially with the navigation of some parts of the North 
American coast. Another — and a very important adyantage of this route by 
Belle Isle is that it is in reality only a six days' journey from the North of 
Ireland, where the Allan boats call. The remaindei of the passage is in 
oomparatiyely smooth water, and this more especially applies to the homeward 
journey, because during the first few days passengers have time to become 
accustomed to the peculiatities of life on board ship, before they get out into 
the billowy waters of the Atlantic. The route is daily growing in favour 
with passengers bound for the Western States. In addition to the facilitiea 
afforded by the fine chain of lakes, upon which steamers are plying day and 
night with almost the regularity of those employed on Woodside Ferry, the 
Grand Trunk and the Great- Western Railway of Canada have their through 
eommunications With the Union Pacific Railway to San Francisco. 

The success of the Allan Line, in a commercial point of view, would seem 
to be sufficiently manifest. The Sardiniau, the latest addition to their fleet, 
in a vessel of 4,500 tons 'measurement, and as regards construction and 
fittings she is an admirable representative of their ocean steam fleet. The 
Allan Company, it should be observed, were the first to adopt the plan of 
having flush, or covered decks, to their steamers ; a system which has since 
become almost universally adopted in transatlantic vessels. 

Many years before this splendid line of steamers was established, the 
AHan Company held a leading position as owners of a fine sailing fleet, and 
even at the present time they have about fifteen vessels engaged in the 
Canadian and other trades. As showing the rapid growth uf their business, 
it may be mentioned that for the past four or five years a weekly line of 
steamers has been running between Glasgow and Montreal : that on the 
Messrs. Inman giving up the contract for conveying the mails between 
England and Halifax, it was taken up by the Messrs. Allan and is 
being continued ; and that they have recently come to an arrange- 
ment with the Newfoundland Government to run steamers monthly, direct to 
Newfoundland — receiving a subsidy for conveying the mails. Hitherto the 
Newfoundland mails have gone round vi& Halifax, but the people of the 
island very naturally 'became dissatisfied with an arrangement so Unsatis- 
factory, and their Government have fiow given expression to their wishes by 
making a contract with the Messrs. Allan. At the engine works and general 
repairing shops of the firm in Liverpool, regular employment Is given to 
between 300 and 400 men. The majority at their recent vessels were built by 
Messrs. Robert Steele and Co., Greenock, a firm well known as builders, of 
some of the finest yatchs and China clippers afloat. In the'construotiotiof the 
Allan boats, the same symmetry and elegance which have bcien introduced 
into vessels of the class named are apparent, and as seaworthy, rapid, and, 
comfortable passengers steamers, they are unsurpassed. 
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Th@ follow LDg Is a complete) list of the Reel of Steamships and Sailing 

Vessels at present belonging to the Allan Line. 

Steak BHiFS. 



KAME. 



BardiiiiaD .». -».k...*.^..«.^ 

Circaeeiian ^ *.^..^^^ 

Poly&tidj&n ,.,.,--.. ...,.*..» ..,.^ . 

Sifirniat-int], ^ ,«,^,.,,,^, 

Moravian. « >«......,«,»»* 

pBTnvIau >,..... .«.». 

ScandiDaTian .^^...^ *.^.,^ 

Fru«9iaa „.,.„.... ,* ,„,... 

AufitniLn .<-<». .-^..^.i* 

NeBtoriaD .p.p ..., 

Hibornlau 

Nora Scotian ...,^,..,...*^.*^^.,^ 

Cftti ad ian. .,,... , 

Caspiiin .....^... ...»..>-. .,,-,..,- 

Manitfjiban ...».....* 

WaldengiaQ *..«»*.«. i»»i.« «..«.' 

PbcjtnknriD-, « .^.«^.»«. 

CoTinthinn^H,.,,,^.K.«« ,...■ 

AoadiEiD,^^ H.. 

Newfoundlands ^»». *.**,.. 

Kocket 1 f 

Meteuf VTeudera.-P, ■! 

Mersey J {^ 

Hattawan...,..,. ............ « 

Nipigun 4 M...-.f «...,« 



Groii 
Tonnagfi. 



4soa 

4000 
4{I00 
36 4e 

3270 

2840 

2794 

27^0 

£465 

2752 

3S05 

2400 

2727 

2.^&4 

2255 

2,^56 

1517 

931 

900 

350 

250 

227 

350 

350 



Net 



2577 

2023 

2023 

2169 

2013 

2223 

1811 

1775 

1864 

1676 

1725 

2081 

1531 

1717 

1542 

1407 

1484 

959 

596 

5S0 

250 

150 

51 

275 

275 



Horse 

Power 

NooiinaL 



fl75 
675 
676 
660 
500 
500 
500 
500 
450 
450 
400 
400 
280 
400 
300 
250 
250 
165 
100 
100 
100 
75 
20 
75 
75 



Cabin 

datioD for 
poBgeDgfln. 



120 
12Q 
120 
100 
100 
]00 
100 

n 
rs 

115 
80 

m 
m 

.80 
25 
25 
25 
26 
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fGlfltidrnil ..„ .,..*,...,....,.... ,,,......1350 KegisUr Tormigt. 

Stmthearn ,. ...1704 " ** 

StrathbUno , ....,,., , 1363 '« " 

RftTenHcrag ,,.„. ^ 1229 " " 

Piimona... „ ,„ .„. .„,..,„.. .1091 " ** 

Abeooa..,..., ,...,„ ., ,„,.. ,...„ 980 " ** 

^rltnbervig ., ,.,. .♦„..„„.. 790 " " 

GlenitTer 790 " " 

St. Patrick. .„,„ 902 '^ " 

CUy of Muntreal .....1187 " ** 

Chippewa „. ,*♦,.. .1096 " " 

Cairngorm ,„«1016 « " 

Madura .„ 781 *' » 

Cherokflfl 652 " " 



Memo. — Above List i a correct ad to April 1876, 
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The Levis Steam Winter Perry. 

Until 1857, canoes in winter were the only conveyances for pas- 
sengers, from the city to Levis, when the ice bridge was not taken ; 
small steamers had, however, for several years previous superseded the 
horse boats of the ancien regime, during the summer months ; there 
was one point about these wondrous conveyances which passengers in 
a hurry to reach either side, had to bear in mind. The Levis boat, 
leaving Barras' or McKenzie's wharf, if the wind was westerly and 
strong and the ebb set in, instead of reaching the lower-town in five 
minutes as at present, had a fair chance of drifting d^wn to the Island 
of Orleans, and landing freight and passengers an hour after starting- 
In vain the horse-boats tried to hold their own against steam ; one 
after another had to succumb ; the last gave up the ghost about 1845. 
T'was a mercy to the passengers as well as to the horses. 

Some times, though seldom, crossing in canoes in winter was at- 
tended by fatal accidents, the Quebee Gazelle^ contains the following : 
" Melancholy accident — sixteen live lost — *' Yesterday morning 
(12th February 1839), a canoe, belonging to Mr. Chabot, in attempting 
to cross over from Point Levis, with passengers, was upset by the 
floating ice in the river, by which sixteen out of the twenty, were 
drowned. 

The name of the person who was piloting the canoe is Turgeon, the 
same person, we understand, who was conducteur of the canoe which 
was upset some two or three weeks ago, when two young men were 
lost. Jean Roberge, Joseph Paquet, of St. Gervais, Jean Roi, Michel 
Roi, Catherine Roi, P. Poir6, Germain Labrecque and Jean Labrecque, 
M. Dorval, Ghs. Faucher (son of Major Faucher, of St. Thomas), Andr6 
Blanchet, of St. Charles ; Amos Farquhar, of St. Sylvestre ; Francois 
Patoine, and his son, aged eight years ; Mr. Chabpt's son, and two 
brothers of the name of Kirouac. 

The four saved, were : an American, the two mail carriers, from Ha- 
lifax and Nicolety both of whom succeeded in saving the mail bags ; 
and Turgeon, the conducteur." (Quebec Gazette, 13th and 15th Feb. 
1839.) Pierre Turgeon, the conducteur, is now (in 1876) the esteemed 
Captain of the Quebec steamer " Clyde." 

A capital steam winter and summer ferry has taken their place. The 
use of steam in winter was pronounced an impossibiUty for years. 
To whom are we indebted for a winter steam ferry ? 

Mr. E. W. Sewell, of Levis, ship-builder, for several years has pro- 
minently agitated the question of navigating the St. Lawrence in winter, 
by powerful and specially built steamers ; his ingODious arguments, at 
the present moment, form the subject of inquiry of a parliamentary 
committee at Ottawa (whose report is not yet submitted.) This gentle- 
man claims the idea i of having, in 1852, suggested the idea of 
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a wintpr steam Terry between Quebec and Levis. Sir E* P. Tachei 
^ho died in !865, is slated to liave» whilst in Parliameat, urged on 
the attention of llie House of Assembly, many years back^ the pos- 
sibility of substituting steamr^rs to the then primilive conveyances 
still used — wooden cnnoes in winter 

It) 1S52| a numflTDUslj &tt^Qded city mfletling, prealded bj DuDb&r Hossj 
Bsq^-t prepared tk potUioa to the Houbd of Assembly- Od motion of the Hoil 
P» Chabot, C* M., a select ooiaoiiUee waa namoii, composed as follows : 

Joho 0. Clap ham, Esq.^ M. P,, Chairman j G, O'KUl Stuart, Esq.^ M, P.| 
Ejpfjlite Dubord, Esq., M. P. 

The question of a periodtdal iae bridge was warmly advocated before 
this eommittse^n who^e excellent report we find a paragraph asBigning to 
Mr. E^ W. Sewell {now ooe of the Harbor C/OiaiQidaionsrs)^ the prtoritj of 
haTiD|^ Buggeated id 1852> the pnssibilitj of constraoting a steamer to 
" Darlgate acroBs th^ St^ Itawretico during the winter months,'* i The same 
repoTi of 1S53 god tains alao^ ainongst tho miimtes of eridence, a remarkabli 
letter of the late Capt. Bavid Vaughan, of tjueheo, giving it ai his ipeoial 
opiDioQ, that a Btentn<?r could be eons true ted for thia winter ferry. Tin 
same re port j pagc^ 40 and 41, coDtaiDs the tettor of Mr> Sew ell, of 5th Mareh 
1S52. There Ir a mars of curious inforEnation elioited by the oommitteei 
be fere which wero heard, mauy rery practical and same BoieDtiQc perioai 
of Quebec. According to this document, the idea of the Lerii steansi winter 
ferry would belong to Mr* E. W. SewelL 

1 Ibe qiiQsUoD of access in winter from oDe shore of the Bt* Lawrenea tO 
the other^ has en^^aged the attemtioD of our citiz&ni for years ; it became a 
subject for enquiry and re port j of two parliamentary committees, the first in 
1832 — the second in I853< In lB32t the special committee of the House of 
Aisambly, '* on roads and public improrementa," through its chsirmaD^ tha 
late Andrew Stuart, member for Quebec^ reported id favor of aD appropriation 
of £300 to ODfible Capt. LeBi^ton, late eOth Ri3e Regiment, and late Depu^ 
Assistant Quarter Ma^t^r General in Canada, to try his plan of producing atL 
ice bridge J this plan cumpripcd the building of piers, the use of heafy 
chains, aod eyc:n of ^traw, to cauae the water to freeze* Uod* William 
Sheppard, Messire Jerome Demera and Revd. Dr. Wilkio were examined be — 



fore this ccmmittce* Capt. Le Breton stated also that he had ppeased hie 
views OD Ills EiCLllcDcy, Sir James Henry Craig, as early as 1S07, and tha^^^ 
Sir James volunteered to subscribe persounlly £200 to have it tested. SL^r 
James, h<iweTer, by his early departure^ v^as prevented following up hi.ii 
benevolent bequest- In IB32, the committee recommended the House sbuulcf 
vote i-^ 00 tc tr^^ thi9 ^i^heme. Beyond the display on Finlay Market, &iid 
the throwing io tha river of raaoy sleigh loads of gtraw, nothing else, we 
helievej was aehieved, thokigh Capt. LoBrotoii waa not a man of straw- 

1 Your eommittee. . . .com^idcr it but an act of justice to & yotmg aod inerlterioQi 
citizen, M- E- W^ StirwinU, to etj^t^ ihn tlio idoa of nRiri gating acmas the St^ XdiWrenci, 
at QikcitPCr dpirlng the winter rtiontha, yaaa Orst Bu^ijir'dti^d by Uiiti to the committea at 
citizens, by a phih aud lottf-r of the ^la March l'6b2t elucidaUn:^ the subject, (Bepert 
tjf Select Committee, p^e 3.) 
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Od this point, Mr» H F. Bellew» of the St. Lawrence Steam 
Navigation Company, adresses us the following, corroborated by a 
^certificate bearing the names of the most prominent merchants, 
steaunboat owners, Ac, of Levis : 

Qoebeo, I4th February 1876. 
iJ. M. LbMOINK, Esq. 

Ao., &e,, 4ko#y 
DuAR Sib, 

X have pleasure in sending you the accompanying 
*** notes/' ^4, on die question of the origin of a Steam Winter Ferry, between 
Quebec and Leyis, and from the amount of testimony adduced, I think that 
there can be only one opinion as to the right of the Messrs. Sample claiming 
the honcw of being the first to practically establish the feasibility of the enter- 
f>riie. B. Sample, jr. planned and built the ** Unity," his father furnishing 
<tiie money ancl taking an interest. But Mr. Sample's idea, atho' only 
'* worked-out ** in 1857, had been conceived many years before. In 1848-9 
lie had eome to an understanding with a Mr. Benjamin Tibbits, to build a 
winter boat, he. Sample, to build and furnish the hull, and Tibbits, the en- 
gine and boiler ; — ^e untimely death of the latter, in 1849, put a stop to 
the undertaking. This gentleman was brother to James Tibbits, whose 
name will again appear. He had a foundry and engine shop at Levis, and 
was a practical engineer and machinist, ^e was the inventor of the com- 
bination in engines which he called the High-Low pressure, now known as 
Comp^mmd Sfnginee, He obtained Letters -Patent for his invention both in 
this country and in England, a year or two before his death. This invention 
or i4e* is now applied to all sea-going steamships. 

To return to the " Unity," she was commenced in 1855, and launched in 
^ognst 1865. Money not being over-plentif al, she was a long time completing > 
'foly ran in 1857, and [kept the ferry during November and December of 
ihat year, and from January until spring of 1858-^or nearly so. She got 
frocen in the Batture or shore ice during a storm. When it was attempted 
tQ start her, it turned out that her shaft was frocen in what is called the 
stuffing- box, which encircles it where it goes through* the stem* post Steam 
having been applied to the engine the shaft revolved, but the stuflSng-box 
went around with it and split the rudder-post ; this caused a leak which it 
^ai impossible to staunch without beaching the boat, and at that season, 
there being ice on the shores everywhere, no place could be found to ground 
her — she had consequently to be laid up. During the summer of 1858, she 
^as buxned, and not being insured, Mr. Sample could not rebuild or replace 
lier. Her dimensions were as follows : Length, 92 feet ; breadth of beam, 16 
-feet; draught of water, 8| feet; power, SO horse nominally.' 

She was succeeded by the Arctic, owned by James Tibbits, bat planned^ 
-drafted and built by Robert Sample, jr., and subsequently commanded by 
> him for seven years. 

28 
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The Arctic wHi eomtnsiicDd in 186 1» and r^n iti 1862, iizi&e whiali nh& bu 
mlways dun a wiDter a err la d witb grc(At euoceea. The hIstQrj of thi« ite&mef 
is & flDi?«wbnt eTfiDdaL one. OrigiDallj o^n&d bj James TibbltH, E^q., ahe 
waA ran by Mm aa a wmter ferry boat, mad oooafiionally u & aumm^r one, 
and lometimea &i a pasAaDger boat, bfltween Hiri6re-da-Loup and Tudons^ 
aaCj in oennuction iviLb tba Grand Trunk Rail way. 

In 1867, ilie became the property of Mr. F. BiUiEgsly, from whom thi 
gt. Lawrence Steam IVavigation Compai]yj bought her Idtli April 1869. 

On the lllh April 1874, she sunk at her inooringB near Point LeTia, where 
she had been for abuut two moiith«; &t a distance of about 200 yards froni 
the shorej sunounded by the iee -bridge. Through carelasEne^e, she was 
allowed te &n, by ber injection pipe n-ad went down in 120 feet of water. 
Divera faUowed through bolet in the icej not ruoro than 8 feet s{|aaFej aicer- 
tained ber poaitlonj and in a few days made faat aeyeral chalos around hflN 
By poraevernnce, on the pait of her owners and of the men they eniployed;^ 
she was raised, repaired, and ready for the winter ferry about the ISth 
of November- 

The jlrca'c is of the following dimenaion* ; Length, 110 feet; beam, 22 J 
feet^ depth of hold, 12*,0'*j draught, 12 feet. Hurricane dock extends her 
entire leogth. The power uf her eagine^ is nominally 76 bora a power. 

The sinking of the Arctic led to the buildiog of the "jPro^rcMj** that 
to an accident, we owe the exiatenca of thia moat powerful ateamer. 

The J^^rinve Edward ^ the neatt in date after the Arciict and in th* 
main copied after her, wu« built fur Measra. Couture, Barraa &. Foijy, in tht 
year lWBd-6 fur wiijter serrlce ; her length ia 95^ feet j main, breadth, 21 
foet J depth tif hold, 10 feet] tonnage registered, 111,66^100, 

She was purchaised by the St. Lawrenoe ^team NaTigation Company^ 
27th December 187;i. 

I hare only to add that previous to Mr. Sample's auecesi, very few perioDS 
would admit that the ecrfw would auit for ice navigation. Mr, Samplv 
however, malntiiined that it was the right thing, and proved it. Bftrrur 
Foby and Ci^utnre leaned to the side wheel, but after seeing the aucce^s of 
the Unit if and Arctic, they built the Prince Edouard i you will perceive 
that two of thefie names appear on the certificate, of which I enclose a copy* 

H,F*B. 



iVe extract the following from a correspondence Id the Mominff ChrQ- 
Bide .* 

" I am alao authorised by Mr. Sample to state that prior to lfl&2, he 
tud the luta Mr. Benjamin Tib bits had jointly arranged to build a boat 
apeci&lly for the winter service; but for reaaons unneceaaary to be madi 
publio, the scheme was abandoned, aLthoiigb the plans and modela wen 

made." 

Respectfully youra, 
Quebec, Slst December, 1874. F* B^ 
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Our Dominfon Force. 

The departure in the fall of 1871 , on board H. M. Troop ship OronieSt 
of the remainder of the British Force at Quebec, the 60th Rifles and 
5th battery of the Third Brigade Royal Artillery, rendered it imperative 
to create a force, to take the place of the Imperial garrison withdrawn. 
There were the fortress, at Quebec, St. Helen's Island, opposite 
Montreal, the splendid Levis forts, dtc, as well as those of Kingston 
and Toronto, in Ontario, to be looked after, with the vast magazines, 
armaments and warlike materials handed over to the Dominion 
Government. It was further proposed in connection therewith, to 
establish a school of gunnery, under efficient, scientific and regularly 
trained officers, so as to renier the organization both useful and 
creditable to the country and make it serve as a standard of efficiency 
for the Militia Artillery, and provide for the theoretical and practical 
instruction of officers, non-commissioned officers and men. By a 
general order of 20th October 1871, two batteries (A and B) of 
artillery were created, the first to be composed of 1 10 gunners, with a 
staff of officers and 8 horses — B Battery, the second, to be composed 
of 130 gunners, with a proportionate staff i of officers and 8 horses. 

1 The establishment as by G. 0., 20th Oct. 1871 of B Battery, is as follows : 

1 captain. 

4 lieutenants (one to act as adjutant.) 

1 assistant surgeon. 

1 master gunner. 

1 Battery seijeant Major. 

1 Laboratory foreman. 

1 Ordnance armourer. 

6 Serjeants. 

6 corporals. 

8 trumpeters. 

180 gunners. 

8 horses (for instructional purposes and also for moving ordnance.) 

Long and short, but elaborate courses of instruction in military 
matters, were also created by this general order — to be followed at 
first by officers and non-commissioned officers, previously selected 
for their aptitude ; the subjects taught comprise, over and above 
the duties of an artillerist, in garrison and field, the making of military 
bridges, rafts, pontoons, platforms for guns and mortars and a variety 
of other requisites in warfare. This general order made the Force 
available for duty if required, in any part of the Dominion. It was 
placed under the provisions of the Mutiny Act — articles of war — 
and Queen's Regulations. Our Government deemed il advisable 
to apply to the War office, in England, for the services of a thoroughly 
scientific and efficient head for the important new organization and 
school of gunnery at Quebec ; an officer, who possessed both theory 
and practice in his profession — a masler of his art— in the schools as 
well as in the field, combining the sterness of military discipline, with 
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the IhoughLful hotnanity or tiie mati. The ehoke fell on the present 
Inspector of Dominion Arliilery and Commandant of the Citadel, Ll.- 
Col. T. Bland biraage, i Though comparatively young in years, he was 
old in Lbe service— distinguished by bis attainments as an artillerist. 
Whilst the city could feel proud in counting one more gentlemm 
amongst her inmates — one wbosie sense of duty, naoralily and 
&obriety, was a living example to his officerfc and men — the country 
at large never has had reason to challenge the select ion* The suc- 
cessful candidates at the school of gunnery would be entitled to ar- 
tillery certificates of first or second cla?s» but instead of the usual fifl 
of $50 J heretofore awarded to iha successfal can did ate ^ the pay of |1 
per diem, with rooms and rations would be allowed to such officers 
who passed, so long as tbey formod part of the Battery. The shortest 
period of service fur the privates, is twelve months. 

Up to date^ the school has turned out over 600 trained gunners and 
supplied yearly drafts for North West service. 

The l<'orce is composed, as to offict:rs, of several young men of good 
families of both origins ; both nationalities^ happily blend amongst 
the privates. The Battery has more than once been called on by the 
civic authorities, to quell election or other riots and has dealt with 
such unpleasant emergencies with marked success. At first the corps 
were siinply schools of gunnery, made up of otiicers and non-commia- 
sioneil offic+jrs and men of voluiiieer artillery corps. On the lOlh July 
1874, a general onler gai^ulted th^tiu as a digtiacL corps, and commis- 
sioned iheir ollicers from that dale as folio ws^ for the Quebec Battery 
Col, Strange remaining as before. 

Commandant Lieut -Col. — T, Bland Strange. 

Ca|>t. aiid Brvt. Major — Chs. Montizambert. 2 

Lieuieoants — Gapt, M. E. J* Uuchasnay, Capt- G. Short, O. Prevoal 
Adjt. G, A. Larue. 

Surgeon — H. Ni'ilson. 

1 On reference to ih^ Hoyal Artillpry Fecnrd of serrEees, wq eetj that Major, 
Btrauj^'Wt H. A.J who hold^ in our militia the rmnk of Lt.-Ool, waa a gentleinaa Cailtit 
on. l5tfi 8 pt , V647t— ami Lt, hi 1^51— 1 9C Lt, 1B53— 2tid Qapt. in JB'je -l^t Capt-^ ISflfi^ 
and Majnr. ath July^ I'sTa. His records ?.how **-Brvice-' at Oibralti^j 1B52 — "West 
ladies. l^Cii— E 4;?t Indies, iSol ; hi^ psdljint comiucit ditiing the Indian Mutiny, it 
repeatFMlly mentioneti in geni^ml orders by Conimander^ Ln chief, QanL Sir T. 
J<>a.nk9h ^iF Culin Cciiiipbfll, Sir Hope (irsuit, Bir A^ iiorsford. 

H.irVtf nrmy LiM far ,/ii!y 167U, niemson iiifn thua '* Ciiptain T. B. Rran^te} 
■erfed iti iQdLa lBfi7-5!^ j^nd was presf^nt at tha &ctioiiB of ^himd>i and SultamiiOFe, 
Dhowrava, siego and s^apt ir^ of LdcltnoW] Mictions of Korace I!4'ewabguiigt!^8&jragLing«i 
ajr&irs of :in5th and 29th July pa.ssag6 of tbe GoDitQe at Hultanpore^ including j^aln 
oS2^ih. i^ijthi, ii!!7tht^t}i August ^nd Doiidporc 2Uith October, (four times meutoacd in 
dlfip itcbih^K, Mf^ilals wjth Cl:isp. > I'a^e 92h 

3 to addition to the knowledtfe of bia [irofeseion, acquired in the Quebe-c Schwlof 
Gunnery. V[aji3r Muntii^aiiLbert has had the advantage of following &t Woolwicb Mil 
Ald^>fi9(iair England, the Roya,l ArtiUory &i^tii ni'iacE cyrefl* Major Monti jsaint>(^ri ii A 
deBceLLdaut frrio tha vcnorabiQ Oovenior of Three HlrorS] iu LftflSj Pierre Boucht^r, 
who ree Jived a, patent of nobility, FrQni hiniH XI V< Tbo aamg is £Yi&iich (Bouobef 
d^ Mont Ifliunbort, « tov^xi in Fr:knc(:.> 
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Militia Department, Quebea 

Depu^ty Adjutant General — No. 7, M. Dis/ Lieut.-Casault. 
Inspector of Artillery and Commander of the Artillery of Province 
of Quebec— Lieut.-GoI. T. B. Strange. 
Brigade Major — Lieut.-Gol. Duchesnay. 
Brigade Major — Lieut.-Gol. E. Lamontagne. 
District Paymaster — Major W. H. Forest. 
Provincial Store-keeper — Captain F. Lampson. 

Shipbuilding at Quebec. 

Notable changes in the tonnige and model of Quebec crafts, are 
observable since the first arrivals from sea, in September 1535 — the 
Grande Hermins, 100 to 120 tons, Jacques-Carlier Commander, and 
her two smaller consorts, the Peiile Hermine, 60 tons, Marc Jalobert, 
Master, and the Emerillon, 40 tons, Guillaume LeBreton, Master. 

Three hundred years later, nearly opposite to where Jacques-Car - 
tier's vessels had anchored, our city shipwrights were building the 
Baron of Renfrew, 5,880 tons, and in 1861, the Great Eastern, 22,500 
tons, was steaming past into port. 

It has been stated that the progressive Intendant, Talon, before 
leaving in 1672, had ordered a ship to be built at Anse des Mdres. The 
first Quebec built craft which sailed across the Ocean, had been mo- 
delled on the banks of the St. Charles in 1703. Eleven years later, in 
1714, the New England colonists of Plymouth launched the first New 
England built Schooner, -which ploughed the briny billows of the 
Atlantic, en route for England. In 1722, six vessels of tolerable ton- 
nage were launched in the St. Charles, from a spot now called Marine 
Hospital cove. Under Louis XV, the French Minister Maurepas, with 
a view of helping France to successfully meet her rival, England's 
fleets on the Ocean, undertook to stimulate shipbuilding at Quebec ; 
this industry was then in its infancy. A premium of 500 francs was 
paid for every vessel of not less than 200 tons, built at Quebec and 
sold in France or in any of the French colonies. This subsidy, soon 
withdrawn, was of little use. The seven years war and the change 
of rule left shipbuilding at Quebec in its embryo state, until the year 
1787, 1 when it revived ; though it appears to have followed the 
fluctuations of trade, as is shown by the following table extracted from 
the registers of the Custom House at Quebec. 

1 These figures and some of the proceeding remarks are firom Annuaire du Com» 
mtrce, IB73. 
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Table showing the Dumber an. J tonnage of Quebec built vessels, from 

1787 10 3tst December, IH75, I 
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a ship of greater tonnage than 200 tons. The first ship of 500 tons 
was built in 1799. In 1853, shipbuilding at Quebec, underwent quite 
a revolution. Symmetry of design, exquisite lines took the place of 
carrying capacity. The age of clippers began, sharp, handsome, fleet 
vessels ; several of whom on the Atlantic or in the China trade, by 
their rapid passages, brought our port quite into note. We have merely 
room here to mention by name some of these Ocean racers: the 
*' Teataster, " drafted by E. W. Sewell ; the " Boonierang, " by Mr. 
St. Jean; the " Atihurlhe Great" and " Shooting Star" by an in- 
genious draftsman, who had learned the art in the shipyards of 
Messrs. Gilmour & Co., at Quebec : Mr. Wm. Power, now of Kingston. 
There were several other vessels equally remarkable, who brought 
fame to their designers ; Mr. Power obtained for his models, prize- 
medals at the Paris Exhibition. Many shipbuilders here had hastened 
to build for the United States markets, prior to the expiration of the 
Heciprocity Treaty ; a state of things favorable to this valuable in- 
dustry at our port. The expiration of the treaty and a sudden demand 
for iron ships, reduced shipbuilding here to its lowest .ebb. Iron 
vessels having been found objectionable for conveying cargoes of 
sugar, molasses, &c , in tropical latitudes, a demand sprung up for 
composite ships — built of wood and iron. We all remember the sorrow 
experienced by all Quebec, on hearing of the destruction by fire, in 
the month of May 1870, of Mr. Baldwin's two handsome and nearly 
finished composite ships. Wooden ships in 1866, being a drug in 
the English market sought and found purchasers in France, but at 
ruinous prices. Commercial depression befell the unfortunate ship 
builders, who had to lower wages ; hence the origin of those baneful 
incidents of late years — the strikes. 



OUR CEMETERIES. 

Probably, the oldest burying ground in Quebec may have been the 
one outside Prescott Gate, on the adjoining declivity to the south- 
east, facing Mr. Turcotte's cut-stone buildings. In rear, until the 
construction of the House of Parliament, stood the Roman Catholic 
Bishop's Palace. In 1870, on excavating the soil, a number of human 
Jbones, and a whole skeleton were discovered ; Indian relics were 
since found in the vicinity. But closer to the Parliament House, the 
pic and shovel struck on the fragment of a wall, having in it, an arched 
^oor ; this masonry was doubtless a portion of the foundation wall of 
a detached building belonging to the ancien EvechS. The Quebecers 
who died even in Ghamplain's day may have found here a resting 
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place, as well as ttie Hurons, located m the little Huron Fort, shawn 
on old plans of Quebec for 1664. There were in 1665, i some eighty, 
Huron:! inaialled here for mtne Ume, after Ihe dispersion of this iribe 
by the Mohawks, on Lake Simcoe and in the Manitoulin Island in 
1649. In their l*^rror, they asked for and were granted permissioa, to 
dwell in Ihig amnll I'ort, under the very guns of Fort St. Louis, (which 
stood to the north' west of the^Huron Fort^^^tha front of which faced 
the Ring — a little distance in advance of the Cjistle St. Louis. It wai 
onTy in the spring of 1657, that the new cemetery called St. /osepli- 
Cemetery, adjoining the Roman Catholic Cathedral and between it 
and the Seminary, was used for the lirst time. The springs of water 
and dampness of the first cemetery rendering it desirable to seek 
another spot for burials. 

This St. Joseph Cemetery was used until the conquest, by Romin. 
Catholics exclusively ; after the surrender of Quebec, we find in the 
old Quebec Gasdie, obituary notices, according to which the remain! 
of Protestants seem to have been commuted lo ihe St^ Joseph Ceme- 
tery. In 1775, the gorge of the Kt. Louis Gate Bastion was used as a 
special Protestant cemetery ; the luckless hero of PresHJe-Ville, Rri- 
gadier-Generai Montgomery, a protestant, and the fir^t wife of James 
Thompson, Wolfe's old sergeant, were deposited there after death ; of 
which facts, Mr Thompson's Diary contains special entries— Montgo- 
mery's remains were removed from thence in 1818. 

The Belmont Cemetery. 

On the 30th December, 1857, about fifty-seven superficial arpents of 
the Caldwell estate, were purchased from J. \W Dunscomb, Esq, » for 
a Cemetery, by the Fabriqjue Notre Dame de Quebec, on the north of" 
the St. Foye read, about two miles and a half from Ike city. It is the 
burying ground of the Homrm Calbotic churches: the Basilica and 8t. 
John the Baptist, in St John suburb. It was laid out without much 
symmf.'try and contains some monuments ; the most ornate is that of 
J. B. Reiiaud, EFf|, ; Mr Abraham IJamel has had a chapel erected 
over his vault; Mr. Theop. Hame!, his brother^ the weH'remembered 
Quebec painter, has a handsome monument ; in addition to which may 
be added, those of Hon. Eugene Chime, Messrs. Ives Tessier, Chas- 
Sharples, John Burroughs, J. A. Green, Mis. Wm. Hy. Roy, Augustin 
Gauthier, F. Gonrdeau, L, Jos. Con^tantin, Gaspard Drolett Widow 
Edouard Gingras, Mrs. Thos. Pope, II. A. Murphy, Felix Tctu, Jos. 
SliJ-hyrij Jtc. In the centre of the ccinetery, Is erected a very conspi ■*. 
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caoos and costly iron cross, aboul twenty iSdet in height, quite an 
ornament to the cemetery ; one tomb in particular, that erected ta 
the memory of F. X. Gameau, the celebrated historian of Canada, 
deserves specifd notice ; it is thus alluded to, in the Maple Leaves 
for 1873. 

" Under the shade of lofty pines, close to the £amed battle-fields of 
the past, in view of his native city, now rests all that remains to us of 
a noble minded, retiring man of letters. There, lies a true son of 
Canada, though the influence of his writings was felt far beyond the 
limits of his country. From the muse of history he received his 
inspirations ; by her, his name will be inscribed in the temple of fame 
with those of Prescott, Bancroft, Parkman, Jared Sparks, Sargent and 
other kindred spirits of the land of the West. Like them, Garneau,. 
will continue to light up the path of literature, teaching love of country,, 
marking out the line of duty to generations still unborn." 

Mount Hermon Cemetei^. 

Amidst the leafy woods of Cillery, about two and a half miles, 
from the city. It is intended for protestants of all denominations and 
occupies grounds of thirty-two acres in extent, purchased in May 1848 
from the late Judge Ed. Bowen. The first french settler that owned, 
cleared and cultivated it, was one Sebastien Langelier, a native of 
Normandy, near Rouen : a site picturesque and beautiful, sloping 
gently towards the St. Lawrence, which flows two hundred feet below 
the rugged clifll It is shaded with large trees : oaks, pines, spruce, 
silver-birch, and was admirably laid out in 1849, by a military Pro^ 
fessor of West Point, N. Y., Major Douglas, who designed Greenwood 
cemetery, near New York and the Albany cemetery. A carriage 
drive, upwards of two miles in extent, affords access to all parts of the 
grounds and by applying to the keeper, whose office and house is at 
the entrance, visitors are allowed to go in with their carriages. The 
visitor alter driving over the smooth lawn-like surface finds himself 
suddenly transferred by a turn of the road into a dark avenue of 
stately trees, from which he emerges to see the broad St. Lawrence, 
almost beneath him with the city of Quebec, and the beautif\il slopes 
of Point Levis in the distance. From the brow of the cliff, where seats 
have been placed for that purpose, the view extends as far as Quebec 
and on the lumber coves. The village of St. Romuald or New 
Liverpool, with its large saw mills and stately roman catholic qhurch 
and convent, is seen on the opposite side of the river, a little souths 
wards. 

In this burying ground^ sleep many distinguished citizens and 
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strangers ; here rest the remains of l^r. Daniel Wilkie, ^ one of the 
ablest preceptors of youlh ; John WiUon. Uie celebrated Scottish vo- 
calist ; an only son of Sir Edmund Head, who was drowned in the river 
St. Maurice. William Price, D. D. Young, Henry LeMesurier, Wm» 
Gunn, L. T. McPherson, Chs. Temple, s G. B. Symes, James and 
Thos. Gibb, Capt. Janes, John Thomson, Dr. Wilkie, Bishop Mountainj 
James McKenzie, John Munn^ W. W. Scott, Hammond Gowen, A. J. 
Max ham have each baodsome famiiy monumentSp Hon, Htnry Black 
and Jacob Pozer had each, a vault buiU. 

Up to 31st December 1875, the register show 4813 burials, m Mouat 
Hormon Cemetery. 

Some of I he tomb stones are extremely chaste and ornamental. 
White marble — Ohio sandstone — Aberdeen and common granite are 
the chief materials used; they have been designed by English- 
Scotch — American and Canadian Artists — some, by Mr Morgan cf 
this city, are very creditable to his taste. The grounds are laid out in 
lots of 100 or ^00 square feet j and sold at a uniform price of 50 cents p«r 
foot. There is a conservaiory attached to the cemetery, which affords 
g^-eat facilities for snpf thing shrubs and fiowers for the graves; this 
last abode of the dear departed, overhanging the murmuring waters 
of the msjeslic flood, redolent of sweet fiow^ers, attract each Snndayj 
under their whispering pines, in summer, and especially in the tBOuih 
of September, numbers of visitors frcm the city. 

A neat gotliic Lodge at Uia entrance of the grounds ccnlains the 
office and residence of the Buperinteudf nt. Jn the former, a complete 
plan of the grounds is kept ; every separate grave being marked upon 
it, with its appropriate number, so that at any future lime, on con- 
iuiling it, the exact sj>ot of interment can be ascertained and the 
Hegister which is also kept, affords information respecting the places 
of birtli, age, dale of death. A large vault perfectly secured with 
iron-doors^ has been constructed for the purpose of receiving bodies 
during the winter, when immediate interment is not desired. Whea 
permission h obtained from the incumbent, service for the dead, 
according to the rites of the Church of England, is performed In the 
adjoining handsome church of St. Michael, which has no connection 
'wlih the cemetery. 

Conspicaous in this quiet city of the dead, stands the monumen 

1 Whilst pf'tiwitig^ tlif'se lines, \ire IrEvm with anrrDw of the untimely deqth of itaft 
J[ftti> lir- Wilkii-*s tu-ijljyw and snoctJisor, Daniel Wilkie, Esq., Uie TReiJCtted Bector of 
the H!|&]i Schnnl. 

2 Mr. Tr Tilt hit'' hi inonniiiic^nt is d*^Bi(ftjed froin tie Kiiii^bt Templaru. 

3 ^Iai'L!-: Leaves fur Ifcfifi, pa^f TjO, contain tin: riEUm 6 of tlif contritmtorH to the 
fiinrlf B"TJni Slii.ioij Bnbacribfd tt> build tliis c^mrinu'Uiulrhurc^Ji of St* Micbael, SilJiiT7, 
where the tioverjujra liE^nerul af CiUi^dai vrhen in Quiibtc^ ua&d to atti^d sacli 
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raised by a grateful com munily to Lieut. Baines, R. A. who jjaid with 
his life, the penalty of his devotion, on the 14th Oct., 1866, in saving 
property at the St. Roch fire. 

In an other comer, there is a slab recording the death of His Excel- 
lency, Sir Edmund Head's only son, aged 19 years, who, on 25th Sept. 
1859, was drowned at Three River.c, whilst bathing. "Who can visit 
this sylvan abode, sacred to the repose of the departed, without notic- 
ing one tomb in particular, in the enclosure of Wm. Price, Esq., — we 
allude to that of Sir Edmund Head's gifted son. The troubled waters 
of the St. Maurice and the quiet grave at Sillery recall, as in a vision, 
not only the generous open-hearted boy, who perished in one and 
sleeps in the other, but they tell also of the direct line of a good family 
cut off— a good name passing away, or, if preserved at all, preserved 
only on a tomb-stone.*' (Noiman's BtUish Americans.) 

St. Patrick's Cemetery. 

The cemetery of St. Patrick church, on St. Louis road, is the oldest 
burying ground actually used. It was formerly the property of the 
trustees of the french cathedral and its transfer to the irish church 
was made when the Belmont cemetery was opened. It has few 
monuments of a nature to attract the visitor. Some however are 
deserving of notice, Mr. W. M. McDonald, owns the handsomests ; 
Messrs. Alleyn, Sharpies have also monuments, &c. It is sometimes 
called the Cholera burying ground, because it was used for intering the 
bodies of those who died from cholera, in 1832. A luxuriant plant- 
ation of trees on the road side, promises ere long to add much to its 
aspect. 

St. Charles Cemetery. 

On the Lorette road, is picturesquely laid out on the banks of the 
river SI. Charles, near Scott's bridge. The ground was purchased 
from the Hon. Mr. Justice P. Panet, for the sum of $20,000. The dark 
green pines which adorn it, impart to that cemetery a soft, solemn 
gloom most congenial to the place and its object. Unfortunately, it is 
not large and before long the trustees of the Roman Catholic church 
of the parish of St. Roch, to which it belongs, will be compelled to 
enlarge it. There are some costly monuments to be seen in this 
cemetery ; amongst others, a neat white marble one of Mr. W. Venner, 
of St. Roch ; also less conspicuous ones such as those of S. Leli^vre^ 
Esq., Narcisse Gingras, Hon. J. Cauchon, Dr. Chs. Fremont, Isaac 
Dorion, Dr. Blanchette, Mr. Baker and Geo. Lemelin. Hon. J. E. 
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Gingras, has had a handsome fresco&d chapel built over hLs vault, 
wherein ^ mass may be siiid, 

Immedialely opposite, is the St. Sauveur cemetery, newly laid out; 
it will in lime, do doubt conlaia monuments. 

The old Protestant Cenietery* 

The Cemetery called the " Quebec Protestant Burying Ground " 
was onginally bought by the Government of the Proviuce of Quebec, 
from thtt Heirs St, Blmou, j>arlly on the 10th Decembet* 1771, and 
partly on the 22nd August 1778. 

Iei the year IS23, Lord Dalhousie made a ^rant of that ground to 
«' The Trustees of the Quebec Protestant Burying Ground," in whose 
hands it has remained until the t9th May 18E0, when the cemetery 
was declared closed by the 23 Vic, chap. 70 ; section 2d of which Act 
provides that the ground may he converted into a public square by 
the municipal aulhorilies, hut may never be applied to any other 
purpose. The bodies were removed to Mount Hermon Cemetery some 
years back, 

IL contains the remains of many noted persons^ some of the Lieut 
Governors of the province were intered there. One of bjr Walter 
Scott's brblhers, Major Thomas Scott, i of the 70th liegt., was buried 
hare in 1823, and his tomb discovered this fall ; also Capl. Cameron, 
7Sth iFraser's) High landers, s 

In Lt.-[GoL) Malcolm Fraser's Diary of the siege of Quebec, in 1759, 
the death of this brava highlander is thus recorded, '* Monday, 3rd 

Sept (1 759 J,., This day, died my worthy captain, Alexander Ca^ 

meron, of Diingallon, universally regretted by all those who knew 
bim, as a line gentleman and a good soldi^T. 

'* Tuesday, 4Lh SepL Captain Camer-ju was interred in front of 

I Mnjor TbnR. Scott,, in 132^, W3.s the father at ecTf^ral daiighterB i^t Qu,ebec Dr 
Vonlflland, now in li^B Bi'vt'uty-aijt yfjar. ctLiT ffsniticti.'d iwiy^hhor at Spencer CottafA 
SiUery, tfllis wttli |tl<niHiii"Q fif his Tin+Lsting thi\ jovml MiO^' ^^ t^iJ TOth^ in tbe Upper 
TowUj Baine fifty odd yi^ar* aiL^a^ Ona uf the Misfl, ^^cott luarrit^d Major Huxiiiy^ 

It i* to thla hrothiTi \hfiii i^iy-MaatcT, in Klugiitoti, the '* Orout Onknowii" wrote ai 
foUowB, on the I3th i}e^\ 1B17 ^ 
*' My tlt'Ur Tom,, , 

1 eauD-i^t acquicBco in jit^r pl.^n nf s.ettling in Canada ,^ .. . . . Rbould JDU Temftlii 

in Caiu'idot you Tnii>^t ^'UTL^iiii'i' yaur faEiiily ^n ^I'^iilvira in th\±i fltattL", and. as I canoOt 
bfflievf! that It wiU rrm:iin i-^ry lona ^^njaiatctl from Amt-nca, I HhoulJ olttiOMt think 
thiR equal tu di'i ►riving'' tln-ui uf the fidvautriKea of Britieh Huhjects ■** 

Thill svit-, lyrU'M, tfv it kTiriw, ►nil Iwo yi'^r^ sir^iMtliiA cloSf* of thf war between Cm^ 
nadrL rLitii liw 1 :ui^'i.l stiitcM of IBl'I'l^'i— which fiiniiflh^'fl Kuch a aatiitf^ctoTy nnMrd of 
CiinrnJlrm bravt^ry aiui Caii^nliria loyulty l A tirtxjf, if any were needed, of the danger 
of i»raphE.nylng ainl how lh<t krinwh'il^n of tho fiHur^ «a rloa^d STan lo tbo moat ijiftodi 

2 Why lja|it. Alex, (Jmucron'H i']jita|ih Hhonld bu in Frtioch, is inexplioAblfl. 

*'€i ffit Ifi coip?i d*Ab^jtuiulr[' CriTiHTon. dfi lluhK»Uori, Ac" 

** Thia Htnno wti.n freqttd by Lic/ut. Col. Malcolm Prni.t?r tind Lieut. Col- Nairn, tm 

mfifiHiry of their bi'lorcd brut hi-r-^iRi err (.'apt- Ak'iandyr Cami'fon^ of Dung&Uoni 

ScotI;Lfiid, whn dii:d of fyver ill August 1759, al rvitaff bis King aad country, and waA 

bnr]i<d In tbis ap'^t*'* 

N^ D.— Thi" atoAu : a Sccitc-h quarts or Uniustoue. The kitaHng is woU exaoittedL 
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our colours, With the usual solemnities.** This military funeral of 
Captain CameroD| must have taken place at Levis, from whence the 
remains appear to have been removed by his brother officers, for in- 
terment at Quebec, after the capitulation of 18th Sept. 1759 ; (Captain 
Cameron is an ancestor of Donald Cameron Thomsoui Esq., of 
Quebec.) 
Some of the inscriptions have given rise to much discussion. 

Small Fox Cemetery, R. C. 

Was the Small Pox Cemetery (Gimetidre des Picotis) on Couillard 
street, east of the Hotel-Dieu, used before the conquest ? This is yet 
unknown to us. In 1775, the dire scourge decimated the American 
invaders ; crowds of whom, died in St. John and St. Roch suburbs 
that winter of small-pox. On the 6th May, they left ; the place was 
not healthy ? The narratives of eye witnesses of that period mention 
how, on their dismal march from Quebec, to the New England and 
other Provinces, the baffled warriors died in frightful agony— 'loath- 
some objects ; how, after death, they were thrown by the terrified 
peasants, like dogs in holes dug by the road side, or in the orchards, 
from Quebec to Three Rivers and thence to Sorel, and along the 
Chambly valley. It has been stated that this cemetery was first used 
in 1779. Its name would indicate that like the Cholera burying 
ground — when an unusual scourge had invaded the city, the victims 
required for resting places, more than the usual space in " God's 
acre." 

The Cimeliire des PicotSs was given up in 1857 ; the human remains 
in 1864, carted to the Cholera burying ground; and the site partly 
built over. 

Gros Pin Cemetery. 

A little patch of ground was set aside about 1847, at Gros Pin, 
Charlesbourg, to receive the remains of the emigrants struck down at 
the Marine and other hospitals by fever, cholera or other epidemics ; 
it too. has its soft memories. The British emigrant, and exile of Erin, 
here quietly sleeps the long sleep. 

This cemetery lies on the east side of the Charlesbourg road and 
opens out on it. 
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Cliaritable and National Institutions. 

In addlLion to Ibe Hotel Dieu, Marine and General Hospitah, which 
provide an asylum for the indigent in cases of sickness, Ihere are 
several other insUtutions in this city, from which relief and assistance 
are liberally exteuited to such as require their aid. 

St. George's Society. — bounded in I S3 5. 

St. Andrew's Society. — *' in 1835, 

St. Patrick's Society.— '* in 1835, 



Society de St. Jean Baptiste.— Fonnded in 1842, 

Alasonic Lodges. 

Albion Lodge, established 1752, — St. John's Lodga.— Sladacona 
Chapter, No. 13. R. a— St, Andrew^s Lodge No. 5. Q, R, 
—Harrington Lodge No. 8. Q. H. — St. George^s Lodge. 

RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 

Quebec Au.tiliary to the British and Foreign Bible Soclty, IS34 

Quebec Branch Dominion Evangelical Alliance. 1873 

Quebec Women's Christian Association. 1875 

The Church Society of the Diocese of Quebec. 1&41 

Quebec Ladies Bible Association. 

The Auxiliary to the Religious Tract Society, 1340 

.Wesleyan Methodist Society. 

Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society.— 18^0 

Christian Doctrine Society. (St. Patrick's Church ) — 1856 

Societe de la Propagation de la h oi. 1850 

EDUCATION. 

The Laval Uni verity, the Seminary, the Convents and several 
privauj ea^LabUshraeuts supply Quebec with ample sources of general 
education. In addition to these the fal lowing charitable institutions 
alTord instruction to a large number of children. 

National School. — No. 2 D'Auteuil street, Esplanade. This institu* 
tion was founded in 1819 and is conducted in conneiion with the 
Male and Female Orphan Asylums. 

British and Canailian SchooL-^Ste Marguerite Street, St. Roch. 
Instituted in 1823 — Conducted on the Lancasterian system. Ther* is 
a Female Branch attached to this school. 

Quebec Infant School.— St. John's Suburbs. Instituted in 1831. 

St. Charles Street Infant School.— Instituted in 1837, 
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Gove Infant School. — Diamond Harbour. Opened in January 1844. 

The Christian Brothers, Glacis streets, outside St. John's Gate. 
This Institution, established at Quebec in 1843, has charge at present 
in the city, of the Commercial Academy and of five Public Schools, 
giving instruction to 2400 boys. 

The number of Sunday Schools has considerably increased within 
a few years. The Free Chapel Sunday School in St. Joachim street St. 
John's Suburbs is a very neat building and was erected about 1840 at 
the expense of the late Jeffery flale, Esq. to whose beneficence many 
in this city are indebted. The school was originally commenced in the 
Free chapel, in St. John street, and since the worthy founder's death 
and in accordance with his last will and testament, an act of incor. 
poration has been obtained and the property is held in trust for the 
purposes which he contemplated. 

MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES, TRUSTS, Ac. 

Literary and Historical Society, 1824. 

Institut Canadien, 1848. 

St. Patrick's Literary Institute, 1852. 

Association of the Quebec Bar, 1849 

Chamber of Notaries, 1868. 

Medical Society, 1870. 

Quebec Board of Trade, 1842. 

" Harbor Trust, 1859. 

'' Trinity House, 1805-76, 

" Turnpike Trust, 1841. 

" Exchange, 1828. 
Mount Hermon Cemetery Association, 1848. 
Agricultural Society, 1789. 

CLUBS. 

Quebec Turf Club— 1789 

Quebec Skating Club Association— 1 850 

Stadacona Club— 1858 

L* Union Musicale de Qu6bec— 1866 

Acad^mie de Musique^ 1866 

Club des Chasseurs — 1870 

Chess Club— 1870 

Septuor Haydn— 1871 

Dominion Foot-Ball Glub^ 1872 

Quebec Poultry Show— 1872 
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Quebec Dog Club— 1872 

Soci^le Sla. Gecile— 187^ 

Champlain Club— 187S 

lUbernian De baling Club — 1S75 

Sl Peter's Club^ 1875 

Thistle Lacroase Club— t87S 

BENEVOLBNT. 

Quebec Benevolent Society. 1789 

Quebec Friendly Society, J810 

Shoematers Quebec Beuevolent Society—^ \BH 

Quebec Ladies Benevoleot Sociely— 1838 

Quebec Ladies Com pass ion ate Society— 1B31 

Knights of Kt. Patrick— 1874 

Socitde de St. Vtnceut de Paul— tS49 

Sisters of Charity— 1849 



Early Closing Society.— 


1850 




Quehec Hibernian B^^nevolent Society— 


1864 




YouDg Men's Christian Aasociation— 


1870 




lliuvre du Patronage, 


1872 




Female Orphan Asylum. 


1832 




Male Or|>han Asylum. 


1832 




Society ofArna'eurs of Arts and Trades-* 


1871 




Asile des Orphelins — SoBdrs Grises — 


1850 




Ecole de la Refurme— 


1870 




Union Allet^ 


1874 




Onion tlommerciale de Quebec — 


1«74 




Hospice St. Joseph d© la Maternite— 


1852 




Iri^ib Catholic Benevolent Society— 


1872 




"Workmen's Benevolent Society-^ 


1847 




Union St. Joseph— 


1S6& 




Society for the Prevention or cruelty to animals- 


IS70 
1862 




Ship Labourers Society- 


TEMPERANCE, 






St. Lawrence Division No. 16, Sons of Temperance — 


1852 




Stadacona Lorfge No, 2G, Independent Order of Good 






Templars— 


1874 




ftough Division, No. 3, Sons of Temperance of Quebec — 


1874 




Stadacona Band of Hope— 


1874 




St. Patrick's Total Abstinence Cadets^ 


1875 


J 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL. 

L'Uaion Typographique de Quebec No. 159— 1872 

Quebec Typographical Union No. 160 — 1872 

BANKS. 

Montreal Bank— 1817 

Quebec Bank— 1818 

Bank British North America'^ 1840 

Banque Nation ale-^ 1^58 

Union Bank — 1865 

SUdacona Bank— 1874 

-Quebec ProTident and Savings Bank«— 1847 

Gaisse d'Economie Noire-Darae — 1846 

BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

Quebec Permanent Building Society— 1856 

La Society Permanente de Construction Mutuelle— 1874 

La Soci^t^ Permanente de Construction des Artisans — 1875 

L' Association de B&tisses des Artisans — 1876 

The Quebec Ladies of 1705. 

<' In the autumn of 1705, says Miles, the customary annual supply of 
IRnen aid other French fabrics was lost through the wreck of one of 
the King^s ships on its way out from Rochelle, said to have on board a 
tiargo worth a million francs. In consequence, the people uf the colony 
were put to very great inconvenience having to supply the deficiency 
■as far as possible by cutting up their curtains and bed clothes, &c., 
for clothing. In this emergency Madame Bepentigny signalised her- 
self by discovering ways of turning to account to fibre, th&nettle and 
the bark of trees. This lady was much praised for that, in a letter 
written by the Governor and Intendant, who thus expressed them- 
selves : ** The public have derived greal advantage from the manu- 
facture of Madame Repentigny, who has made from the bark of trees 
^eavy or coarse blankets ^ from fibre of nettle coarse cloth like linen and 
from the wool of sheep a species of druget — the which is a great suc- 
<cour to the poor inhabitants.'^ 

We are happy to see the spirit of industry as exhibited by the Ladies 
of 171 years ago, is not extinct. An artistically knitted quilt has 
very recently gladdened our eyes, the combined efforts of many 
months duration, intended for . the Philadelphia Centennial, but not 
isent : the handy-work of a fair Quebecer, which, we think, might be 
. traced to Beaulieu Terrace. 

29 



Sixty fotir shares. 
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The "Royal William." 

CDflTOK HODSE REGESTER, 
(Note fpr page 2^6.) 

No. Forty two. Port of Quebec, dated 22 August 1831 i * , * 
Kame. Koyal Wiliiam, Burthen Three hundred and L*'^"" iP™* 

sixty three and 60/94 Tons. J ^^^^^^ 

Built at this port this present yea,r 1831, which appears by a cer- 
tificate of Gao< Black the builder, dated 15 July last. 
Surveying ollic+^r C. G. Btewart. 

One deck, three masts, length one hundred and sixty feet. Breadth 
taken above the main wak^s, forty four feet and between tha paddle 
boxes, twenty eight feet. Height i>etween decks or depth in the bold, 
aeveoieen feet nine inches, and is propelled by stimm with wheeler 
or Ilyers at each side. Schooner rigged with a slanding bowapritr 
square stern ed, carvel built, quarter badges, a scroll head. 

Measured aground, 

S[JBSGRTBm& OWN EH a. 

William Finlay, William AValker and Jeremiah ' 
Leaycraft of Quebec, merchants, trustees of the 
Incorporated '* Quebec and Halifax yteam Naviga- 
tion Company/' 

OretilK OWNERS. 

Custom House, 1 4th June, 1832. 
William Finlay, William Walker and Jeremiah LeaycraPt of Que- 
bec, mei chants, Trustees of the Quebec and Halifax: bteam Naviga- 
tion Company have assigned hy deed of Mortgage dated this day 64, 
%Mh shares lo bir Jtjhn Caldwell, Matthew^ Hell, Jeremiah Leaycraft, 
Noah Freer, James Bell Forsyth and H*inry LeMesur ier of same place 
merchants. 

J. W, DtTNSCOMB, 

Registrar, Port of Quebec. 
This steamer was confounded with an other of the same name 
name which sailed from Liverpool In 1833. 

(^Extract from H^giisitr of Quebec " Ex^hangfs") 

Quebec, 23rd August, 1831. *' The Koyal Widiam steamer was put 
upon ihe blocks in the Cu I -de-Sac, yesterday morning, to get her bottom 
examined, sshe will sail for Halifax to-morrow afternoon, on her first 
trip, stopping at Miramicni and Prince tdward Island. The fare is 
£6 5s. 

Quebec, 25th August, 1831.— The Royal William steamer sailed 
yesterday evening. She his about twenty cabin and seventy steerage 
passengers. Besides frei^^ht, she shipped about 120 tons of coals. 

August 27th, 183 L — i ha Boyal William steamer passed Lighivessel, 
in the Traverse, a little aRer twelve, on Thursday morning, having 
run these sixty miles in rather less than six hours. 

QuEimc, Monday, 5th Augus^l, 1833.— The Royal William steamer, 
Captain McDougall, lell fur Loudon about five o'clock this morning. 

On her arrival at London, tjhe was sold to the Spanish Govern men t» 

F. Johnston, Supt., 

Quebec Exchange.'^ 
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Champlain. 

Samnel de Champlain, according to the Biographic Saintongeoise, wai 
born about 1567, at Brouage, in Saintonge, France. His father, Antoino 
do Champlain, originally a fisherman, rose to be a captain in the Navy, 
Capitaine de la Marine. At an early age, he took to the sea, in quest of 
adyentures. In 1567, his merit had raised him to the post of Marichal 
dee logia, in the army of Britanny. He must hare been much thought 
of, to enjoy at an early age the protection and friendship of many leading 
men of the time, in France : Cardinal de Richelieu, the Dukes of Montmo- 
rency, of Ventadour, the Prince of Cond^, the Count of Soissons, Com- 
mander de Chaste. 

'< Samuel de Champlain has been fitly called the Father of New Franco. 
In him were embodied her religious zeal and romantic spirit of adyenturo. 
Before the close of his career, purged of heresy, she took the posture 
which she held to the day of her death ; — in one hand the crucifix, in tho 
other the sword. His life, full of significance, is the true beginning of 
her eyentful histoiy. 

** In respect to Champlain, the most satisfactoiy authorities are his own 
writings. These consist of the unpublished Journal of his yoyage to tho 
West Indies and Mexico, of which the original is preseryed at Dieppe; 
the account of his first yoyage to the St. Lawrence, published at Paris, 
in 1604, under the title Dee Sauvagee; a narratiye of subsequent ad- 
yentures and explorations, published at Paris, in 1613, 1615 and 1617, 
under the title of Voyage de la Nouvdle France ; a narratiye of still later 
diflcoyeries, published at Paris, in 1620 and 1627; and, finally, a com- 
pendium of all his preyious publications, with much additional matter 
'published in quarto, at Paris, in 1632, and illustrated by a yery curious 
and interesting Map." (^Parhman*e ** Pioneere," page 165.) 

Important documents containing the probable place of his enterment, will 
be found in the Opinion Publique of 4ht Noy. 1875. 

Wolfe. 

(Note for page 160.) 
James Wolfe, son of Lieut.-Qenl. Edward Wolfe, was bom at Westerham, 
in Kent, on the 2nd Januaiy, 1727. At an early age, he entered the army, 
seryed during the seyon years war. He seryed at the battle of Foncenoy, 
without being present at the engagement. At the battle of Lafeldt, being 
then aMajor in tho 33rd, he so distinguished himself as to merit on the battle- 
field, the public thanks of tho British General in Chief, tho Duke of Cum .. 
borland. In Feb., 1748-9, Wolfe seryed at Stirling, in Scotland; in April, 
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tt QUngov; in Oetol}«r, tt Perth. March 20th} he w&s mmds Colonel of 

Che regimeat which he h&d for some time ao admirablj commanded. He 

lemainod m Scotland until 1753. In 17^7^ Lisiitr-Col. Wolfe was chasen 

hf Mr. Pittji to lerTfl as Quarter -Mafltflr-QeneraL of the farae ient againii 

Roe ho fort, tiader Sir John Mordaunt, the ganeral, and Sir Wm* Hawke^ 

the admiraL Oci the 23d Jatiuaiy, 17>3, Mr, Pitt made ^Volfei a hrigadler 

General 4nd gaVe him the command uf a brigade under AmhflT&tj in the 

expedition agaicisi Louisbourg, He wat made Colonel of the I7th Foot, 

On the 21 8t ApriU 1758. In Januaiy^ 1769^ Pitt again selected Mm for 

active i^er^ioej. thi5 timOj lu commander in chief, to conduct the ejcpaditioA 

against Qoftbee, 

Wolfe's featnrci wera sharp, hie forEhead aomewhat reeeding; hU hair 

fandj or rud \ hig Rtature, erect j hia. constitution doticate from hii jouth* 

All hlQ thoughts sfiemed influenced b; a deep religious feeling. He was to 

marrj on hi« return to England, Miss Catherine Lowther, daughter of 

Eobert Lcjwther, & prerkms GoTernor of BarbacJoea ; aii yeara later, ahe 

heenme bj marriage Duehei^s of Bolton, and died in IBDti. His remaias 

wero taken to England, in the Royal WilHom^ 74, landed at Pcrtamouth 

on 17th Nor., 1 759, and wore honored with a national funeral, acoompaniad 

bj txtrnordinary pomp. A monument and iDscription waa ereeted in hi< 

iionor t j the King and Houaa of Commona at VYo^tmlnater Abbej, and hia 

body bnried in the cemetery of Weaterham. Wolfe was ^2 years of age 

when he dled^ On the night preceding the d la embarkation at Sillory, the 

jouthftil hero repeated, t'ls eaid, a paasage of Gray ^8 Elegy then in the firtt 

blush of its fame " On a ohiirch-yariJ '': 

'^ The lioa«t of heToIdry, the poiop of pow«i. 
And all thnt beauty, all that wealth e'er ^ats, 
Await a. ike the Jnifvitable hour : 
The pat till of tflorj lead but to tbe graved ^ 

addingj. that he would prefer being the author of theao trntbfal llnea^ to 
the honor of conquering Quebec on the morrow. 

The Marquis of Montcalm. 

(Kote for linage 16^,) 
Lou I a Joseph de St, Vesran, Marquis of Montcalm, waa born at OandEae, in 
1712. He entered the army at ihirtoen years of ago ; after se^'enteeti yean 
of service, he was named Cokmel of the regimorjt of Auxerroia in 1T43» The 
Italian and German campaigns furnished him op jiort unities of girisg 
inatancea of tbat ubility, activity and courage which mnrked hieaubaequenl 
career. In 1749, he wa& mudn a Brigndier. In 175^, ho waa named Mari- 
chttl tU canipw ; as sueh, cocnmanded the French Farces in Canada Bis bril- 
liant victory at CariUon (Ticonderaga), in 17^8, aa well aa other militai^ 
auoeosfica, brought him promotion ^ he waa created Lieutenant General Id 
1758^ Through his plan of defence?, the British Forces were held in check 
all the summer of 1759, and Wolfe, after hii repulue, at the battle of Beau- 
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port Flats, Slst Julj, 1759, called a oonnoil of war and resolved to withdraw 
for that season and establish forts AtMeaux Coudres, opposite Bale St. Paul, 
as winter quarters for the troops, nntil reinforcements arrived on the follow- 
ing spring. He was 47 years of age when he expired, on 14th September, 
1759. The monument to the memory of Montcalm, in the Ursulines convent, 
is due to Lord Aylmer, in 1832. 

Our French Intendaxits. 

Quebec seems to have been prised at first by the French merchants as a 
far trading post, afterwards as a fort against Indian aggression, and lastly 
by Government as a fortress to uphold French Dominion in the new world. 

It numbered amongst its rulers many mCn distinguished by birth, military 
genius, scientific and literary attainments : Champlain— LaBarre— Frontenao 
— Talon — Begon — Sarrasin — La Qallissonni^re — Montcalm — Levis — Bou- 
gainville— Charlevoix— Carhiel—Jolliet 

" Amongst the Quebec intendants are to be found men of great sagacity,. 
learning and administrative talent. Some of them quite progressive in their 
views. Talon was far in advance of his age ; his mind is taken up with trade, 
manufactures, useful enterprises ; he builds first, a breweiy — opens up mines, 
mineral springs — builds ships — cultivates hemp. Begon established stages 
between Quebec and Montreal. Baudot watches over several branches of 
trade and manufactures. Hocquart looks after the wild lands, regulates 
weights and measures, encourages the growth of tobacco, appoints the 
councillor Perthuis to establish a trade at Eamonraska, appoints Denis de 
la Bond to prepare a Journal of the scientific discoveries of the German, 
Forster, sends the sieur Gatien to Grand Etang, Gasp^, to improve on the slate 
factories, opened there by Sarrasin and Hazeur, tabes in hand the forges of 
St. Maurice— has an exact census of the population undertaken. (Bibaud.) 

Fort St. Iiouis. 

(Kote for page Il8.) 

Fort St. Louis dates to 1620. In 1624, Champlain caused a good road to 
be opened from the " habitation " in the lower town to Fort St. Louis. De 
Montmagny, about 1647, 1 added important improvements. 

The name of" Fort St. Louis, which fort is well shown on the city plans at 
the time of the cession, disappears entirely after the conquest and the first 
ordonnances published after the Quebec Act (of 1774,) are dated from the 
Castle, in the council chamber, in the " Chateau St. Louis, " in the city of 
Quebec. The English Governors resided there immediately after the conqueeft^- 
the legislatif, executive and judiciary council, after the Quebec Act, as well 

1 Thb (Gn/r) Cbobs ik thb Wam..— " September 17th, 1784 The miners at the 

Chateau in levelling the yard dug up a large gtone from which I have described tiie 
annexed figure. I could wish it was discovered soon enough to lay conspicuously in 
the wall of the New Building (Chateau Haldimand, ) in order to conrvj to posterity 
the antiquity of the Chateau St. Louis. However, I got the masons to lay the stone 
in the cheek of the gate of new building." From Diary of .James Thompaon^ 176»- 
1830. 

It was Mr. Ernest Gkignon, then city councillor, who (in 1872) .^ caused the cross to be 
gilt at his own e:q>enae, to commemorate the historical incident. 
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M tb6 ExecuttTB CotinaLLt after the coDstitutional Act of 1791 p held t^^ir 
iittingf [hora. 

Id ISDS, a Bum of £7,000, was given by Tlouse of Aasemblj^ for Lower 
Cmnftda^ to repair it. It receivod ad additioaal story nnd waa muoh enlarged. 
Four years later, in 1812, an additional sum of XT, 980, 19;, 174 was voted to 
** me&t the deOcit in tbo expenses of tbe said repairs* ** Tba New Caatlflf 
■nt^b was the name^ tbe Castle wentunderj, after its enlargement wblB 2D&feet 
long i^n 40 broad. On tbe ground floor, facing the rear and being as it were 
oTtir the precipii;)e, there WEi« a raet piazia, the building was roofed in tin^ 
Tbe imposing structure was destroyed bj ^re on the 2Srd February 18^4 aad 
Lord Durham, caused tbe ruins to be reruored and built the flrat terrace 
which vt&a called after him. In 1854, Hon* Mr* Cbabot, Commi^aioner of 
Public Worki, bad the terrace much enlarged, tbe adjoining walls repaired 
the bill footed £4,20^.03. 

Tbe wing Inow^eiistiDg was built, for tbe levees, official leoeptioas and 
tbe Government baUs, given bj the English Governor?. Tbe comer stotie wae 
t^id va. 5th May 1784^ 1 by Sir Frederick Ualdimand. Governor Gaueral, an(I 
on tbe I9tb January 1787, the anrjiveraary of the Queen*» birth day (Charlotte 
of Mecklenburg) the first grJihd reception w^s held there< 'Wfailat repairs 
where going on in the Chateau St, L«>iiip, (1809-10-11-12) the Governor 
inbabitei the " Chateau Qaldtmand/'^ which he bad previously ooeupied aid 
wbit^h be continued to occupy r Eutb buildinga for more than forty yean, 
were applied to the saiine purpose. The Hnldimand Castle (the prefent one) 
wa» repaired in 185I-2-B-4, at a cost of 1 1 3,7 18.42. More ejcpenditare was 
entailed there, in IS57< When the Laval Nurmal and Model Sohools were 
installed there, BishnpLangevin^ their principal^ had the wing erected where 
the Chapel stauda. The vaulted room used as a kitcbnn for tbe Laval Normal 
Scbcjol} was an old powder tnagaEmo ; it is the moat ancient portion of tbe 
building. 

Thb ol» CiiATKii; GiRDEN.— This epot, 5 
acre?, 3 yards, was granted to Major Samuel 
Ilolldod, by Letters pate&t under tbe great 
seiil, on tbe 12th March 1766— with certain 
reserves as to the requirements of barracks or 
fiartilicationft. Major Holla bd does not lieem 
in have tuken pegsession tjf it; but about 1780, 
General Hiildimand having tendered Major 
Hull and tbe suui of £800, as an indemnity for 
the iifte of tbia land, and this amoant bein^ 
refuEC'dT tbe Government tf^ok poaaeseioti of tbe 
property, erected there a five gun batterji 
Mjijnr Holland died in 1800, and by wiltt dated 
25th Oct. 1800, bequeathed the property to 
bi^ wife, Marie Josepto Kolet, and bii cbildreiij 
Jobn Frederick Holland, Charlotte Holland, 
Susanaab Holland, George Iiolland| — in equal 
ebares. 

We are indebted to Mr. FaueKer de St. 
Maurice^ t^n a rare old document, copied by 
bim Willi true antiquarian zeal, from the A^ 
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^hirei at Ottawa. It ii an inventoiy, made on the 30th Sept, 1660, of the 
furniture and utensils of the Castle of St. Louis. 

These belongings seem uncommonly simple, and primitiye : an oven, 
trough, Ac., for the home-baked bread ; a dove-cot (colombier), two sentry 
boxes on the piazza (deux guerites), Sco., Ao.. — Altogether it reminds one of 
-the historian Parkman's sketch of the venerable Chateau. The only en- 
graving we have met with so far, of the castle, is the steel engraving by 
4Smilie's in Guide Book for Quebec, 1829. 

The old Chateau was, by order in Council of 14th February, 1871, trans- 
ferred by the Dominion authorities to the Government of the province of 
Quebec, together with Durham Terrace, the Sewell property facing the 
Esplanade (Lt.-Govemor's office), also the site and buildings of the Par- 
liament House. 

Origin of the word Quebec. 

" The origin of this name has been disputed, but there is no good ground to 
doubt its Indian origin, which is distinctly affirmed by Champlain and Les- 
carbot. Charlevoix, /(Qi«te« chronologiquee (1608), derives it from the Algon- 
quin word Quefteto or Qudihee, signifying a narrowing or contracting 
(r^tr^cisaement,') A half breed Algonquin told Gameau that the word 
Quebec or Ouabec means a strait. The same writer was told by Mr. Male, 
a missionary among the Micmacs, a branch of the Algonquins, that in their 
dialect, the word Kibec had the same meaning. Martin says : " Les Algon- 
quins I'appellent Onabec, et les Micmacs Kebiqui, c'est-lt-dire lit oh la ri- 
viere est ferm^e." Martin's Breetani, App. 326. The derivations given by 
Potherie, LeBeau and others are purely fanciful. The circumstance of the 
word Quebec being found engraved on the ancient seal of Lord Suffolk (See 
Hawkins, Picture of Quebec), can only be regarded as a curious coincidence. 
In Cartier's time, the site of Quebec was occupied by a tribe of the Iroquois 
race who called their village Stadaeoni, The Hurons oaUed it, says Sagard, 
Atou-ta-requee. In the modem Huron dialect Tiatou-ta-riti means the nor- 
rowt. (^Parkman*8 Pioneer m, page 301.). 

Huron Address. 

The following address was presented to the Hon. Mr. Justice Oaron 

•on the 31 st March, 1873, on his appointment as Lieut.-Govemor of the 

Province of Quebec, by a deputation of the Lorette Huron Indians at the 

Hon. Judge's rustic Manoir, at Clermont, which stands on the lands conceded 

to the ancestors of these swarthy savages, two centuries ago. The deputation 

composed of a twenty-three Hurons, with plumes, paint, tomahawk, in full 

Indian costume, made a remarkable figure as they stalked to the city, along 

the St. Louis road. They had danced the war dance, with accompaniments, 
before the Ladies. 

^NONTHIO, 
Aisten tiothi nonSa A tiiohon dekha hiatanonstati deionSaSendio 

1 The B is pronounced oui. 
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dAAkemioQ teaontarY&I denonSa &tion d&titoBaiifliut teaiiiioiLronkSa nionddi. 
aoD^m descipSaSendio deSA deflakatftd^; aSeti dcBanoDTonk&anioa datitoBaDtina 
ii!iL& ta ak«tir&l0tbfl kiolaotociSiBon ioihi ahia hialaa aSeti deobieDha toti-* 
nahioDtati d«fiteQ de aar^deU ataki atichiali a8eti »latoxitbara daakemioa 
iebiLODths deaieu Uodeti ftifiten orachLcyaL 

Rivd. Prosper S^Batowm Thd Mumory Mtmt (E<Td, Mr. Tificent, a e1ii«r» 
aoiLp then V^icniri} at SiIIotJh,; 

Paul TaoufvntcJiet cbef. The DawD of Daj. 

Mauricsfl Agntdin^ 2htsie cfatf. Tho B«ar> 

Franoia AUonAaroha^, Tho tic tor of Ero, 

Gaspard Ondiaraliti, The caDoe bearer. 

Philippe T^aun&afffiJita^ He sLaoda upngbt^ 

JasRpb Gonsagua Odilonrohinnnin* He who does not forgsL 

Paul Jar. Th^ianoniakhen. Two united MountaiDS. 

Honors Tilanontonkhl. Tho Sentrj. 

A. K. Moutpetit ^^tfli«Juri Grc^t Warrior \ \xx &U 33 wofrions. 

" l^Q obiefjif the warriorai^ tbo woman and obildren of our tribe greet yoa^ 
The man of the wood also likes to render hommage to merit: be lovee to aoft 
in bi^ obiefs those pretSLOUg qualities which constitute the statesman. 

All tbnse gifts of the Oretit Spirit : wiadom in council, prtidenoe in exeoa- 
tioD and that sagaoitj we exact in the Captains of our nation^ jou pOE^eiet 
thoEB all, in an omiueot dogree. 

'VFo warmly applaud your appointement to the exalted post of Lieutenant-' 
GuTcrnor uf ibe Province of Quabec and fuel happy in taking adrantago of 
tha ocoaBion to prc^font our t^ongratulations- 

^ay we also be alEo^fcd to renow the aBsurance of our deration towards oar 
August Mother, who dwells on the other eide uf the Great Lake^ as well as^ 
to the land of out fore fathers^* 

Accept for you, for Mra. Caron and jour family ^ our baa t wiabet*" 

A few notes on the Quebec and LeTria Perry* 

Down to the year 1818, th« ferry between Quebec and the opposite ihof» 
wji.9 exclusively in the bands of ludlansj who croBBed the river in birah-bark 
oanoQEji but fl-t a later date Indians iQight still be seen ferrying belated 
strangeri^ when other ferry boats were laid up. The landing plaeea for tba 
frail craft— ivhtch had to be run up on the shore to allow paseangere to Uad 
dry-shod— Uied to be on the Queboc pide, in the CuUde- Bac, now CbamplaiiL 
Market, and at "La Place/' (or landing place), now Finlay Market, bill 
itill sometimes called by the old name. At those poinu, piers or wbarTii 
wore unknown, and as lale as !S59, it wafi a ^omtnon eight to se« a^flaet of 
bateaux where Cbamp^aiu Hall now Etandsj and the tide rising to the Ynff 
street. On the Levis side, the extreme point vi&s the landing plaoe of tjift 
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•anoes, as a rule, where a small inlet offered shelter, and known as '* L'Ans# 
des Pdres " (or the Fathers' core) ; and also the larger core at the foot of 
the hill known as B^gin's Hill, now the property of Julien Chabot, Esq., of 
tiie St. Lawrenoe Steam Narigation Com pan j. 

The last of the " Red Men " who held a regtilar ferry was known by the 
Tery Qn->indian name of Lagorgendiire ; his tariff for crossing a passenger 
was 28. 6d., or what we now call fifty cents, and so little had he the fear of 
competition before his eyes, that he exacted payment before landing his 
passengers, and in the event of any one being " short " of the necessary 
amount, he would retam him to the point from which he started, nntil the 
stated sum could be procured. 

In 1819, Pierre B^gin and Gabriel Chabot commenced ferrying in row- 
boats, and in 1820, addedaveesel of large dimensions known as a bateau, in 
which cattie could be brought across the rirer. 

Frequently, howerer, horses and oxen might he seen tied on either side 6t 
the bateau, swimming across and actually towing the ressel. 

The ferry seryioe was continued in this style until 1827 when the firftt 
Steam Tag was built ; this was the LawKm, and belonged to Sir John Cald- 
well. Her first (and probably only) captain was Gabriel Chabot. On week 
days, she was employed in towing rafts, but on Sundays, held the ferry. 

In 1828, Charles Poir^, farmer of Leris, built the first EorsfBoat 
and was followed, a few months after by Aug. B^gin and Julien 
Chabot ; Michel Barras and Pierre Barras, forming two firms who built 
two more Horse-Boats. These three Horse-Boats held the ferry more or 
less regularly from U^at time to 1840. In this year Julien Chabot, put a 
small Steam Engine into his Horse- Boat, thus conyerting her into a Steam- 
boat, and may thus be said to have been the first to apply Steam to a boat 
intended exclusively for the ferry. His success stirred up the late J. B. 
Beaulieu who built the Charlet Edouard, 65 tons, which performed the 
trip in ten minutes. This in turn stimulated Mr. Chabot ; in 1843 he 
built the Dorchester, larger and more powerfttl than the Charlet Ed- 
ward. Regular (or comparatively regular) Steam ferry service dates*- 
from 1843, and Horse-Boats disappeared from the scene, altho' one struggled 
on to 1845. Another run between Quebec and St Nicholas down to 1846. 
The Horse-Boat ferry did not run straight across the liver, but was earned 
with the tide either up, or down, as the case might be and the voyage was 
frequently extended far beyond the limits of pleasure, and was not unaccom- 
panied by danger or sea- sickness I The Horse Boats sometimes used to tow 
vessels in the harbour. Quebec was seldom visited, in those days, by 
vessels larger than 200 to 400 tons. 

Between 1843 and 1857, there was great competition between Steamboat 

owners : the Chabots, the Poir^s, the Coutures, the Barras, &c.» but a steady 

. and reliable ferry was only established, when Public indignation could 

stand bad treatment no longer. — It was quite a common thing for a '• ferry " 

boat to leave the landing with a load of passengers on board, and instead of 
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oro«iing thflin lo tha oppaRitB ihore, procflad to tA%« a tgbbbI in tow &ikd 
retdLii her pAifiangtiri oa board for perhips over an hour ortwoj at the eame 
tuxia keeping nuuiborj waltlug od eitbor shore. When thin treatment had 
//f«ci ^ Arm mature, thfi Cdrporations of Quebec and Levi b took united ftctkn 
and ae oared powers from ParLiament to regulate and leaae the forty » The 
first ootiirflet was swarded to Mea^n^. Couture, B arras and Foisj> il 1B63. 
They did a little better tliati had! been done before. On the expiration of 
iboJr contract^ the St. Lawrciice Steam Navigation Com p any became the 
OonCraetori m 1874 j baring to complain that the Quebeo Corporation 
did £iot protect them against un^aur/u^ competition, the companj deeided 
to i el I out its rigbtfl to a new compaaj organixed for the purpose, which 
took oTflr the boats on the 28tb March, 1376. 

During the jeaii we hare been writing about the winter ferry^ waii not 
only enoertain but dangerouj]^ The Indiana had heavy canoea dug-out of 
one piece, usually smgUj but exceedingly heavy and unwieldy for their fiiaj 
uid they never attempted to croas except at Hill -water. 

The Gnt '^ built " canoe was introduced by the Meesrs* Julien and Gabriel 
Chabot in 1343^ and with it croEsing wae effected at any time of the 
tide. Thecanoo wae the only means of crossing in winter (when no *' bridge " 
forced) until replaced by the Steamer Unity and her iucooMorp^ 

The Mr. Julien Chabot mentioned in the foregoing, was the father of the 
present Mr^ Julien Chabot— weO known In oonneetiom with the steam 
navigation t>f the St* Lawrence." 

I>ark days of Canada, 1785. 

(Kote for page S3S.) 

From the end of September till the middle of the second week of October 
1735, the state of the weather at Quebec wa^ peculiar and unusuaU The 
chief characteristies were fog, aud a remarkable baz.ino9S of the air, diver- 
sified by freq^went rain with only few and brief intervals of eunsbine. On the 
IStb, early in tbe afternoon, the cluudinc^a of the atmosphere increased al- 
most te darkness, so that outside work was interniptod, and indoors, people 
eculd not see to read or write. Preeently a thunder-storm broke over the 
city, and the streeta, illuminated by li|^htning^ presented the aspeot of water- 
ooarses Or rivers, owiog to the eiceediiiirly heavy rain that felK 

But the climax was reached on the IGth of October^ which ha^ aince beea 
styled the *^ Dark Day of CannJa,'* for the darkness that supervened, 
extended over the whule ci.untry, from the Qulf of St Lawrence to the region 
above Montreal, 

Through the kindness of Mr* James T. Uarrower^ we are enabled to famisli 
^ few interesting particulars concerning that day at Quebec, which wert 
placed on recartl in a diary kept kept by his grandfather, an eye witnesi — 
the late Mr. James Thompson, Senr. 

'* Sunday, LGth (OotobBr, 1785), — Weather haij and dark in tt^a morninff 
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which increased so that candles were necessary to be lighted at noon, in 
chnroh, withont which the serriee could not be performed. About one, the 
rain came on, with thunder and lightning. Darkness increasing, the phe- 
nomenonr became wonderful and a striking awe, at two o'clock, as dark as 
could be witnessed in the silent hour of midnight, and no one to be found in 
the streets. The cows belonging to the tjmn were frightened, quitted their 
pasture and hasted away home. There was a glympse of light now and 
then between 2 and 4, so that one could see if any person walked in the 
streets. At 4, there was darkness again, and a very extraordinary clap of 
thunder, which shocked our people in the old citadel most sensibly and, (as 
they say), caused such a stench of sulphur as was like to stifle them. The 
water in their tubs and under the eave-spouts got as black as ink. Water 
everywhere appeared black, especially that exposed to the air. In short, 
erery thing appeared dismal, and all that hare seen it may, with propriety, 
say that they passed one night in their lives of thirty-tix hour: This is the 
first time in my life that I eat my dinner at two o'clock in the day, by candle 
light." Extract from Thompton't Diaryt Vol. 4. 

Shipping Intelligenoe. 
Dates or Close or Nayioation. 

The following table, giving the date of last trip each year of the mail 

steamers from Quebec to Montreal, during the past twenty-two years, will 

be of interest: — 

Year. Date of last trip. 

1864 Dec. 2 

1855 Nov. 28 

1856 Nov. 30 

1857 Dec. 5 

1858 Dec. 14 

1859 Pec. 8 

1860 Dec. • 1 

1861 Deo. 3 

1862 Deo. 4 

1863 Dec. 2 

1864 Dec 1 

1865 Dec. 2 

1866 Dec. 3 

1867 Nov. 22 

1868 Nov. 25 

1869 Nov. 26 

1870 Nov. 28 

1871 Nov. 26 

1872 Nov. 24 

1873 Nov. 18 

1874 Nov. 21 

1875 Nov. 23 
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OOiT or OOTsaMfSi^T FiEBa, 18£3'&4. 

AflGordlng to a Efltura mmde to Paryameotj tlx«j emi wUh repairs up to 
tbe Slat Deoomber, 1869^ oa follows : — 

Name. CoDStrnodon, 

£ e. d, 

Pior at Malbaie , , 11034 17 

do Eboulcmcnta .„ 14678 2 ft 

do Berthior ,,. 779! 17 1 

do L^Idet.,, .,.,, 26096 & 11 

do Pomto aux OHgoaui......... 529S2 S 

do EiTi^To-du-Loup.. 39L1S 1 fl 

do EimouskL. 25fill 4 

GcQeral expe&dittirfl «.t Bertbier, LTalet, 

Pointo aux Orignati:! and Emtir«'du-Loup 15M 2 

SttpflrintflDdaiice, EngiDeermg, &c.... 10 H5 4 3 

£188836 le 11 

or $755547.39 
To thij! IB ba addod 170891 for rapairSj mahlng tbs total eipenae of 
these works, |83&,438. 



NcvBEB AND ToNNAf^R cf YciEel^ loaded and cleared at and from tbe 

Port of Quebec, from the opening t* the close of Navigation, for 1875, 

(From G. id» Pierce^B Annual Circular) 

FOJi CHKA7 BRITAIN, &C. 

Mecsrs, Veflsels, Tona. 

K, H. Bobell i Co............. ,. „ 140 T2T94 

(Acid part cargoes of 4 9 Bteamebips.) 

John Nharplee, Sons Sl Co 108 72796 

John Bnrstall .t Co..,...,,..,.. ,.. i*l 75287 

Allan Gilmour Jfc Co ,,.. .., ,.m, 60 53716 

Ross k Co— 'J. R. ^ Co. k J. B. *.„ 55 42607 

Bn be rU, Smith & Co - ,....,... 33 24392 

Carbray & Houth „ 49 384TS 

HeoTy Frv -^ Co ,..,.....„ 17 13163 

C. W. ^Vils-nn , ..., 18 8a^2 

Jnrnea Cono^aij .....„.., IS 11570 

Allans, Rue .fc Co,, S.. Ac ,.,.. 74 105743 

W. M. .^lucjiherson (D. 0. S.S, Co) 21 37292 

Eainiltnn Uroft ., 13 8056 

A. F, A. Keilh ,.....„ 6 3708 

Pembortnn St Co , „_„, 7 2481 

J. McLaren 11 10161 

I>. D. Cftlvin Je Co. 7 730a 

Kobcrtson & Co „. B IW61 

Price Brr.a. &. Cu ......... ............ , 6 2180 

T>. n. Mvhead 2 2293 

J. J. Bow. ,,.. 2 2466 

Masters, ^c, ....„...., ..,. 39 24S05 

Total 77fl 6l60ta 
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